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.\rt.  I.  Srrtnorts,  preached  in  the  Tron  Churchy  GlasgmVp  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Chalmers,  D.i).  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church.  8vo.  pp.  5i5. 

^piIE.SE  Sermons  arc  one  connected  series.  The  Preacher 
^  has  selected  for  his  topic  that  doctrine  \ihich  he  justly  re¬ 
gards  us  the  basis  of  a  sinner's  religion,  the  huinhlinjir  truth 
of  huinaii  depravity ;  and  this  cardinul  point  is  illustrated  in  ail 
its  hearings,  and  enforced  with  all  that  fervid  eloquence  by 
which  the  Author  is  distinguished.  We  have  read  them  with 
the  highest  satisfaction.  They  are  boldly  explicit,  they  are 
dignified,  they  breathe  the  iiuportunatc  anxiety  of  u  holy  zeal, 
and  they  are  scriptural.  In  olfering  them  in  this  shape  to  the 
public,  Dr.  Chalinci*s  is  evidently  aware  of  the  disadvantage 
under  which  they  must  be  read  in  the  closet.  They  were  com* 
posed  for  public  delivery,  and  when  the  compositions  of  the 
pulpit  are  transferred  to  the  press,  it  is,  as  he  remarks,  *  tlidi* 

*  cult  to  detach  from  them  a  peculiarity  .by  which  their  whole 
‘  texture  may  he  pervaded,  ami  thus  to  free  them  from  what 

*  may  be  counted  by  many  to  be  the  blemish  of  a  very  great 
‘  and  characteristic  deformity.’  The  anxiety  tocnlorce,  to  bring 
home  to  tlie  heart,  the  lesson  which,  from  a  sense  of  its  pri¬ 
mary  importance,  occupied  the  entire  attention  of  the  Preacher, 
Would  naturally  lead  to  a  frequent,  though  varied  reiteration  of 
tile  same  idea,  and  to  an  expatiation  protracted  beyond  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  written  argument,  upon  the  same  topic.  But  tliesa 
are  not  theological,  nor,  wc  will  add,  are  th'‘y  literary  defects. 
It  will  require  but  a  very  easy  exertion  of  the  imagination,  to 
place  the  reader  in  the  same  attitude  of  attention  as  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  never  fails  by  his  pulpit  addrc'sses  to  command  ;  for  the 
style  of  the  composition,  whatever  might  be  excepted  against 
its  purity,  retains  all  tlie  glow  of  that  energy  ol  teeliag  which 
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renders  the  Preacher’s  manner  so  irresistibly  impressive.  I'er- 
sons  ^ho  have  ever  formed  part  of  his  audience,  will  of  courst 
with  the  greater  facility  be  able  to  realize  the  impression  wliicli 
these  Sermons  must  have  produced,  as  read  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Tron  Church.  That  mode  of  delivery  is  in  general  found 
to  be  incompatible  with  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of 
eloquence.  l)r.  Chalmers  is  the  only  pulpit  speaker,  or  we 
should  say,  the  only  pulpit  reader,  whose  manner  appears  to 
lose  none  of  the  freedom  and  fervour  of  spontaneous  thought, 
and  whose  matter  suflers  do  diminution  of  its  interest,  from  a 
circumstance  absolutely  fatal  to  the  mere  orator.  He  is  so  ob¬ 
viously  ill  earnest,  his  energy  is  so  sincere,  his  very  mannerism 
so^unalfected,  his  aim  is  so  pure,  and  his  spirit  so  devout,  that 
all  that  reserve  of  feeling  with  which  persons  in  general  listen  to 
studied  addresses,  when  the  circumstance  of  pre-com)>osition  is 
obtruded  upon  their  notice,  is  completely  overpowered,  and,  if 
the  accommodation  may  be  pardoned,  he  seems  to  speak  as 
**  one  having  authority.”  From  being  thus  in  the  habit  of 
reading  all  his  pulpit  compositions,  Dr.  C.  is  enabled  to  cal¬ 
culate  with  admirable  precision  upon  the  effect  which  his  periods 
so  delivered  will  produce,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should 
acquire  a  style  of  composition  particularly  suiteil  to  this  mode 
of  delivery,  and  susceptible  of  its  full  effect  only  when  read 
aloud.  To  this  we  roust  ascribe  in  a  great  measure  its  more  pro¬ 
minent  |>eculiarities  :  throughout  bis  writings  we  may  trace  the 
air  and  manner  of  one  more  accustomed  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  others  as  his  audience,  than  as  his  readers; 
and  his  eloquence  is  that  of  the  orator  rather  than  of  the  writer. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  it  impossible  hut  that  these  Sermons  should 
▼ery  powerfully  seize  upon  the  attention  even  in  the  closet. 
We  speak  of  them  merely  as  literary  compositions.  As  Ser¬ 
mons,  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  a  far  higher  purpose  than 
interesting  the  reader :  they  will  fall  as  far  short  of  the  Author’s 
design,  as  of  their  proper  use  and  tendency,  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  rousing  the  conscience  and  in  prostrating  the  pride 
of  the  unconverted,  and  in  promoling  the  deeper  self-abasement 
of  those  who  are  not  strangers  either  to  their  natural  condition 
as  moral  beings,  or  to  its  remedy. 

While,  however,  we  are  touching  upon  the  subject  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  an  author,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  advert  to  another  feature  of  his  writings,  which  has 
prohaidy  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  precomposing  for  the  pul¬ 
pit,  or  ill  the  habits  of  thinking  thereby  induced.  We  allude  to 
the  way  in  which,  having  selected  a  topic  for  illustration,  he 
seems  to  concentrate  ms  into  a  focus  all  his  powers  of  thougW 
and  the  whole  collective  force  of  his  feelings,  to  bear  upon  thit 
one  point,  aud,  while  nothing  escapes  him  which  really  lorius  ptrt 
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of  his  subject,  voluntarily  to  exclude  from  his  attention  every  other 
which  ini^ht  appear  irrelevant  to  his  immediate  purpose,  llav* 
in:;  thus,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  taking  tiie  surer  aim,  narrowed 
the  scope  of  his  intent  thought,  he  puts  forth  his  accumulated 
Htren^th,  and  lavishes  upon  his  theme  all  the  resources  of  his 
splendid  and  exuberant  diction.  He  is  not  satisfied  to  sui;gest 
to  the  rea<ler  an  important  sentiment,  upon  which,  if  so  it  please 
liiiD,  he  may  dwell,  but  which,  us  soon  as  enunciated,  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  will  fori;et ;  but,  to  use  our  Author's  own  expres¬ 
sion,  his  anxious  enforcement  of  the  particular  lesson  by  which 
lor  the  time  he  is  engrossed,  *  proceeds  from  the  desire  to  efftn;! 

*  a  full  and  adequate  conveyance  of  it'  into  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  And  with  this  view,  he  reiterates,  he  expatiates,  with  a 
vehemence,  and  copiousness,  and  boldness  of  phraseology,  foreign 
enough  from  the  measured,  quiet  tone  of  philosophical  writing, 
and  sometimes  ut  variance  with  correctness,  but  which  always 
carries  away  along  with  it  the  reader's  feelings. 

It  is  not  that  Dr.  Chalmers  takes  a  contracted  view  of  his 
snl)ject,  but  that  he  is  upt  to  contract  himself  within  it«  lie  is 
indeed,  to  an  exemplary  degree  free  from  narrowness,  whether 
of  system  or  of  feeling.  If  his  writings  discover  more  vigour 
than  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  if  he  ever  seems  to  take  into 
consideration  one  side  or  one  portion  only  of  a  subject,  or  to 
push  any  favourite  position  to  excess,  it  is  attrihutahle  to  no 
original  limitation  of  faculty,  hut  to  the  habit  of  fixing  his  undi¬ 
vided  attention  upon  some  one  thought,  or  some  one  train  of 
ideas,  and,  added  to  this,  to  the  warmth  of  his  feelings.  Dr. 
C.  has  evidently  thought  more  than  he  has  read,  has  accustomed 
himself  mure  to  speculation  than  to  study,  and  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  htimHii  heart  than  with  the  philosophy  of  the  schools. 
Hence  it  arises  that  sometimes  he  does  not  seem  conscious  of 
having  been  by  jireceding  w  riters  forestalled  in  what  he  advances 
upon  the  ground  of  his  own  conviction,  and  that  at  other  times  he 
appears  scarcely  aware  of  tlie  opponent  argument.  Hut  these  very 
jieculiaritics  contribute  to  the  appropriate  qualifications  of  the 
iVeaclier,  whose  business  it  is,  not  to  deal  out  splendid  novelties, 
nor  to  descend  from  his  sacre<l  elevation  into,  the  arena  of  con¬ 
troversy,  but  to  communicate  to  his  liearers  his  own  heartfelt 
persuasion  of  the  truth.  VVe  felt  it  our  duty  to  qualify  our  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  justly  popular,  and  upon  the  whole  iiiasterly 
production  to  which  the  Author  was  first  indebted  for  celebrity, 
bveause  in  the  heat  and  triumph  of  successful  argument,  ho 
seemed  to  undcrvahie  llie  importance  ot  another  class  of  argu¬ 
ments,  those  dedncible  from  tlie  internal  evidence  of  the  inspired 
volume.  Of  the  |>resent  work,  however,  which  exhibits  Dr. 
C^btlmers  in  the  character  in  which  he  is  most  solicitous  to  suo- 
^ed,  and  in  w  hich  he  is  most  illustrious,  that  of  a  Christian 
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minister,  we  ran  speak  without  reserve.  \s  9l  practical  thea- 
lo^iiin,  Dr.  C.  peculiarly  excels,  lie  is  orihodox  without  be- 
intj  tecliiiical;  he  is  ar^nmentalive  without  ever  uflbctin^  to  be 
mctapliysical  ;  lie  is  eln«pient  without  ever  sinkin*^  into  mere 
declamation,  lie  has  consecrated  lioblo  ami  sphuidid  talents  to 
the  best  ol‘ services,  and  in  no  oth^'r  service  could  they  have  been 
exerted  with  s(»  much  ctViciejicy  and  hoiiour.  As  a  Writer  he 
must  not  he  held  up  as  a  model ;  as  a  Preacher,  he  has  scarcely  a 
rival. 

Were  it  not  lor  here  and  there  a  rare  exception,  an  exception, 
however,  wich  rather  serves  to  contirin  the  rnie,  we  slioula  hold 
it  to  be  actually  impossible  that  the  sante  individual  should  at¬ 
tain  colcl»rity  at  once  as  an  cdo<pic'it  speaker,  and  as  a  line 
writer.  So  tlistinct  in  its  very  nature  is  oral  from  written  eloquence, 
that  t’lc  4pialificiitions  and  the  rules  for  Siiccecdinj^  in  the  one, 
would  he  of  eXiix  im  ly  little  service  to\var<ls  enuldinj;^  a  man  to 
attain  cxccileoce  in  the  other.  >V’hetlicr  etlect  or  instruction  be 
the  object  aimed  at,  the  composition  re(|uires  in  the  res|>ective 
cases  to  he  of  a  perfectly  dilTerent  texture  ;  so  much  so,  that  wc 
doubt  whether  a  pcibon  unaceusComed  t4>  speak  in  public  would 
he  able  tooomoc..<‘  a  siK'ech  which  sliould,  even  if  well  delivered, 
realize  the  eliect  upon  which  he  had  Cidculaied.  The  remark, 
ij^deiMl,  partukesof  triteness,  so  palpable  is  the  fact,  that  speeclies 
and  discourses  which  electrified  the  audience,  read  in  some  eases 
comparatively  tame,  in  others  turbid,  and  tliat  many  individuals 
who  seldom  speak  without  cll'ect,  never  timlertake  to  write  without 
occasioning  disappointment.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  merit 
of  a  Preaciier’s  sermons,  on  the  score  of  eloquence,  we  think  that 
they  are  brought  in  the  closet  to  a  very  uncertain  test.  They  ought 
to  sutVor  nothing  from  perusal  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  argu¬ 
ment,  the  soundness  of  doctrine,  the  essential  value  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  they  contain  ;  but  their  adaptation  to  that  full  and 
powerful  expression  which  the  Preacher  seeks  to  produce  upon 
an  audience,  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  judged  of  by  the  effect 
they  have  upon  the  reader.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  charac¬ 
teristic  excellence  of  a  Sermon,  is  its  appropriateness,  as  a  compo¬ 
sition,  to  the  circumstances  of  public  delivery  ;  and  those  are  the 
best  sermons,  their  doctrinal  accuracy  being  equal,  which  most 
powerfully  afli'Ct  the  hearer.  Tliere  are  many  compositions  which 
go  under  this  name,  some  of  them  ranking  among  the  finest  pro¬ 
ductions  in  our  literature,  hut  which  are  obviously  and  utterly 
unsuitable  to  be  <b‘livored  from  the  pulpit.  Their  excellence  w 
of  that  kind  wbicli  is  proper  to  written  composition,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  ever  obtained  the  attention  of  a  corape* 
tent  auditory.  W  here,  lor  instance,  could  tferemy  Taylor  btti 
foviml  a  t*ongrei*'i(ion  cajKible  of  tollowing  the  way  ward  sallies 'rf 
his  fancy,  and  of  deriving  spiritual  honerit  from  his  pulp". 
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labours?  Or,  to  take  a  modern  instance  in  a  writer  for  whom  Dr. 
Cbaliners  1ms  some  partiality,  where  would  31  r.  Foster  hope  to 
find  an  assembly  capable  ot  the  sustained  and  painful  etVort  of 
followin'^  the  Preacher  through  lialf  of  his  elaborate  Discourse 
upon  IMissions  ?  The  style  of  that  Discourse,  bit^hly  condensed, 
uniformly  eners^etic,  and  at  times,  dazzling  with  the  eorrusca- 
tiuiis  of  intellect,  is  yet  at  the  furthest  remove  from  what  uotild 
form  an  appropriate  medium  of  popular  instruction.  We  have 
never  hud  an  opportunity  of  verifying  our  conjecture,  but  we 
should  imagine  that  the  Author  of  that  Sermon  would  not  be 
found  to  make  any  impression  ns  a  public  speaker,  answerable 
to  his  talents  as  a  writer.  He  would  scarcely  know  how  to 
wielil  ill  so  close  comhat  the  massive  weapons  whicli  suit  his 
strength  and  stature  in  the  open  field.  In  the  actual  personal 
contact  in  which  the  PivucIkm*  stands  with  his  audience,  it  is  not 
by  intellectual  might,  hy  the  mere  weight  of  his  arm,  but  by  the 
rapitl  succession  of  bis  strokes,  by  tlic  reiteration  of  faint  iinpres- 
sions,  tliat  be  eilecls  bis  purpose.  The  hearer  lias  no  time  to 
pause  u))oii  wliat  lie  lias  failed  to  apprehend  at  the  first  eiiimciation, 
or  to  retrace  the  grouiid  over  which  lie  has  been  led.  A  seiitenec 
the  meaning  of  which  he  docs  not  anticipate  liefore  half  pronounced, 
is  disclosed  to  him  too  lute  when  the  beginning  is  half  forgotten. 
All  argument  which  is  not  conducted  with  the  oliviousiiess  and 
directness  of  demonstration,  or  with  the  grapliical  (listinctness 
of  familiar  analogy,  is  hut  ill  nilapted  to  the  grasp  of  an  uiidi^ 
euce. 

In  popular  addresses,  a  (rain  of  argument  or  of  reflection  is 
sometin.cs  found  to  please  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
seeming  to  ho  the  iiuirlilicial  suggestion  of  the  occasion,  that  Is, 
from  its  very  obviousness  and  its  coincidence  with  the  feelings  of 
the  hearer.  SVIiat  is  trite,  is  heard  witli  interest  if  it  be  ap« 
pObite  ;  and  a  faniiliarily  of  illnstration  wbicb  would  not  be  tole¬ 
rated  in  written  composition,  is  accepted  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tiuctiKss  with  which  it  conveys  the  speaker's  meaning,  and  the 
time  it  gives  for  a  momentary  nrlaxation  of  attention.  A  ma¬ 
jestic  truism  well  u.'^licrt^d  in,  has  a  most  imposing  cflect  in 
popular  oratory ;  and  a  phraseology  swelling  into  hoiiiliust,  if  it' 
seems  to  spring  from  the  exuheraiiee.  of  feeling,  will  pass  current 
lor  the  most  genuine  rhetoric.  And  of  wliat  use  were  it  to 
Mibmit,  if  we  could,  such  cotnpositiuiis  to  a  rigid  analysis,  when 
tile  potency  of  the  elfect  siitlicieiitiy  proves  their  adaptation  to 
the  pur[)use  they  are  intendeil  to  answer  ?  Bui  then  a  popular 
preaclier  should  shun  the  press.  Xo  written  symbols  can 
convey  his  tones,  bis  look  of  command  or  jiersuusioii,  his  action 
of  vehemence  or  of  imploring  earnestness ;  not  even  italics  can 
<^ure  the  ilue  observance  of  the  rcipiired  emphasis.  His  pia* 
giarisms,  if  he  be  u  plagiarist,  will  no  longer  be  forgiven,  unless 
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inverted  commas  proclaim  the  fact  that  he  is  a  borrower;  bit 
truisms  will  no  longer  sound  oracular,  however  apposite;  hia 
figures  will  be  stripped  to  their  very  anatomy,  and  even  his  fa¬ 
vourite  phrases  will  be  registered  against  him.  Whatever 
merit  attaelies  to  his  written  declamation,  it  will  differ  in  effect 
from  the  recited  speech  just  as  the  most  masterly  productions  of 
the  pencil  differ  from  the  reality  ;  one  thing  cannot  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  canvas,  and  that  is,  motion.  In  the  published 
discourse,  there  is  at  least  wanting  the  indescribable  animation 
which,  breathed  into  every  word  and  gesture,  constitutes  the 
vital  principle  of  elocpience.  Written  composition  is  adapted 
more  permanently  to  infiuence  our  convictions  and  our  sentU 
ments,  but  the  strong  present  emotion  produced  by  the  living 
oratory  of  the  voice,  arises  from  our  sympathy  with  the  real  or 
apparent  feelings  which  its  tones  express,  (piite  as  much  as 
from  either  the  correctness  of  the  composition,  or  tlie  weight  of 
the  argument.  And  it  is  well  (hat  it  is  so;  it  is  well  that  the 
heart,  (he  seat  of  devotion  and  the  root  of  character,  should  be 
also  the  source  of  true  oratory,  and  that  it  should  he  requisite 
for  a  man  to  seem  himself  to  feel,  in  order  powerfully  to  excite 
the  feelings  of  others.  It  is  well,  too,  that  an  eff.cient  degree  of 
clof|iience  should  be  within  the  attainment  of  persons  not 
gifted  with  the  highest  order  of  faculties,  and  tliat  a  material  of 
far  less  costly  quality  and  of  slighter  texture  than  that  which  in 
written  composition  deserves  the  meed  of  excellence,  should 
perfectly  answer  all  the  purposes  of  popular  iiisti  uction. 

After  the  terms  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  present 
volume,  it  cannot  he  necessary  to  guard  our  remarks  from  tuis< 
application,  as  if  we  ranked  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Chalmers  with 
productions  that  claim  but  to  expend  their  life  with  the  utterance. 
Whatsoever  of  effect  these  tliscourses  may  lose  on  being  read, 
they  possess,  in  common  with  all  that  proc^^eds  from  his  |)en, 
an  intrinsic  and  permanent  value.  But  Dr.  Chalmers  lut 
himself  suggested,  in  his  Preface*,  the  train  ol  ivinark  into  which 
wc  may  have  seemed  to  digress ;  and  besides  (hat  we  think  it 
may  lead  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  volume  with  jusler  expec¬ 
tations,  and  to  appreciate  more  accurately  its  literary  character, 
we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  op|)or(nni(y  of  adverting  to 
the  distinction  referred  to,  between  written  and  oral  composition; 
because  it  is  a  distinction  generally  acknowledged  indeed,  hut 
ill  the  literature  of  the  day  practically  disregarded.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  by  jnany  writers  a  )>nre  and 
chaste  style  of  composition  is  sacrificed  to  the  cudiuice  of 
oratory,  and  that  what  is  most  anxiously  sought  for,  is  an.  effect 
foreign  from  the  design  of  good  writing ;  while,  on  the  other, 
readers  become  impatient  of  any  but  the  rapid,  broken,  vivacious, 
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and  declamatory  style  that  trains  instant  admission  for  a  propo¬ 
sition  or  a  sentiment  throiitrh  the  oar. 

There  is,  no  <lo(ibt,  besides  the  hrond  distinction  we  hsYe 
markeil,  a  no  less  obvious  diversity  in  tiie  various  stales  of  ^«H)d, 
that  is  to  saVf  correct  coiitpositioii ;  a  diversity  n*t;iihted  in  jiart 
by  the  subject,  but  answering  inure  or  less  lo  the  inlelieHual 
cliaracter  pf  the  writer,  and,  so  (ar  as  tin  individuul  is  iinKlified 
by  that  circumstance,  to  the  character  of  the  as^e.  It  is  not  the 
simple  proi'ress  of  laneruatt^e,  that  will  a(H*ouiit  for  the  whole 
difIVrence  between  the  slow-niovitK^,  majestic  pace  of  tliouij;lit, 
observable  in  the  piuiods  of  Hooker,  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  or 
llowe,  and  the  ni'at,  luminous,  iiiiatfected  sentences  of  Paley,  or 
the  vehement,  flowins^,  dazzlin<e  elo(|uence  of  Hurke.  The 
habits  of  tlie  at^e,  not  less  than  those  of  the  individual,  must  be 
adduced  to  account  for  the  diliereiice.  Men  no  longer  write  to  . 
be  stinlied ;  they  must  he  content  if  they  are  read  ;  and  to  be 
read  now,  their  periods  must  move  off  briskly,  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  impatience  of  the  reader's  attention.  How  mneh 
as  to  clearness  and  etfect,  depends  on  a  (M^rsoirs  writint^  being 
read  in  its  proper  fime,  is  nut,  perhaps,  in  general  pcrccivc<l. 

A  slowly  elaborated  style,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  strenirvh 
rather  tiian  of  facility  of  faculty,  and  resulting  from  the  compli¬ 
cate  pr(K*ess  of  voluntary  thought,  rather  than  from  Uie  quick 
Bs><uoiatioii  of  excitetl  feeling,  would,  apart  from  any  abstruse¬ 
ness  ill  the  subj^'ct,  he  almost  unintelligible  to  those  who;  in 
giving  ilieir  attention,  a*e  iinaccustoined  to  the  correspondent 
luoveiiiout  of  thought.  A  solinnu  measure  of  rich  chromatic 
haniioiiy,  would  not  he  more  entirely  strippeil  of  all  character 
auil  meaning  bv  being  jilayed  in  (piick  time,  than  such  writing 
is  to  liie  oarcler^s  reader  by  being  Hippantly  skipped  over,  or,  as 
it  is  ttTiiied,  run  through.  ’Fbe  power  of  eloquence,  we  have 
remarked,  depends  upon  our  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  hut 
unless  we  sympathize  in  some  degree  with  the  writer  too,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  cuter  into  his  manner  of  thinking,  we  shall  find 
that  language  is  a  very  imperfect  medium  of  expression.  In 
such  a  case,  many  are  unreasonable  enough  to  quarrel  with  the 
Author  :  he  claims  to  he  read  deliberately,  and  they  have  not 
leisure  for  (lie  cllbrt ;  they  are  unaccustomed  to  task  their 
memories  with  the  weight  of  a  full-grown  sentence ;  they  cannot 
understand  why  a  man  should  write  more  slowly  than  he  would 
speak,  or  claim  from  his  readers  a  different  exertion  of  thought 
from  what  would  sufiice  an  orator  in  his  audience ;  and  so,  In 
self.eoinplacent  disdain,  they  give  up  the  attempt  to  follow  him. 

U  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  respective  merits  of  the  various  styles  of  composition,  but 
merely  to  point  out  the  sources  of  the  variety,  and  to  suggmt 
the  impropriety  of  an  exclusive  taste,  or  an  unfair  and  illegiti* 
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mate  mode  of  compurisoo.  A  style  wliich  is  not  intriiisioallf 
the  hrst,  m^^y,  as  best  suilinix  liie  character  and  inunner  of  tlie 
uritcr,  he  llie  fittest  he  could  etnphjy. ;  and  in  this  li^hl  \vc  view 
the  style  of  i)r.  (Mialniers.  It  i-»  rapid,  vehement,  iinporinimte* 
cliaructerisiie,  in  tlie  hii^hest  deirri***,  of /eul  and  energy.  It  hoarM 
all  the  marks  ofstroni^  »^x«*iteinent,  snch  as  llie  aitticipnled  cir- 
ciimstances  of  delivery  l)e  supposed  adequate  to  supply 

It  is,  we  tliMik,  the  hahit  of  speakin:^  under  this  excitiMuent, 
which  renders  the  cxt(>mporaneoiis  orator  so  dependent  u|)on 
that  cireuiiistance  lor  the  competent  exercise  of  his  fucultifs, 
that  he  is  often  incapable  of  siicceedins^  in  written  composition. 
Ill  like  inhiiner,  an  iiuliNidiul  accustomed  to  compose  with  a 
speeific  refer^^nce  to  tht*  same  circumstance,  finds  it  extremely 
ditticnlt  to  write  without  the  stimulating  aid  of  that  considera¬ 
tion  upon  his  feeiim^s.  Much  of  the 'embarrassment  a  person 
iccls  on  brinti;^  called  to  exercise  his  faculties  under  an  unaccus- 
toiiif'd  predicament,  arises  from  his  hein^  pul  out  of  his  usual 
puce  of  thought  ;  tilhd  this  j)acc  (that  is  especially,  the  quick¬ 
ness  and  reutliness  of  the  associations.)  isrc^ulateil  l>y  the  degree 
au<l  kind  of  tlie  excitement  which  sets  the  thoughts  in  action.  A 
|>€r.’ton  hahituated  to  a  rapid  process  of  thinking  or  of  compos¬ 
ing,  would  not  lind  it  less  ditVicull  to  conduct  a  slow  train  of 
ratiocination,  than  one  of  an  abstract  and  philosophic  order  of 
mind,  wcnhl,  to  evolve  his  thoughts  with  the  rapidity  of  extrm- 
(>oraneoiis  ehnpiencc.  There  is  much,  too,  in  the  power  which 
ijirciimstHnces  have  to  mould  the  ideas^  and  to  regulate  their  na¬ 
tural  order,  'i'ake  the  pleader  from  the  bar,  or  the  preacher 
from  the  pulpit ;  place  tlie  former  in  the  senate,  or  the  latter  on 
the  linstings,  and  let  eitjier  of  them  attempt  to  change  with  his 
situation,  his  styh»  of  thought  and  of  address;  and  it  will  gene¬ 
rally  he  found  that  all  his  eloipience  will  fail  him.  Even  a 
successful  speaker  in  tlie  Lower  House,  shall  find  himself  inex¬ 
plicably  emharrassed,  on  attmnpting  tlie  style  which  is  adapted 
to  coinm  imt  attention  in  the  House  of  Peers.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  so  much  that  is  properly  me- 
chanica),  that  a  change  of  external  predicament  may  he  thought 
the  more  nutniaily  to  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  orator,  by 
disturbing  his  Inihits  uf  recollection.  Hut,  in  regard  to  the 
writer,  if  is  equally  certain,  that  the  class  of  subject,  the  iininef 
•liate  design  and  motive,  and  the  specific  nature  of  the  composi- 
liun,  tiave  ail  a  share  in  regulating  the  instinctive  facility  with 
which  the  ideas  develop  themselves  in  the  order,  and  with  the 
force  and  <‘lcarness  requisite  for  his  purpose.  The  business  of 
tlie  s|waker,  and  that  of  the  writer,  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part  4iit]e*ent,  and  this  ditVerence  must  liavc  a  further  influence 
upon  their  style.  That  of  the  speaker  is  less  to  inform  than  to 
•Impress ;  or  at  least}  it  is  only  some  one  point  of  instruetion,  or 
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some  two  or  throe  leadinf^  hloas,  which  lie  labours  to  fix  upon 
llie  atioiitlon,  or  to  place  within  the  comprohtiision  of  his 
aiulieiico.  llis  very  object,  lliorofore,  roipiiivs  that  he  shoiiUl 
dilate  upon  those  with  the  utmost  fullness  o\  ilhistnitioii,  and  that 
he  should  inuke  the  whole  of  livs  uddiess  U^ar  diiceily  upon  the 
simple  conclusion  to  which  he  aims  ut  conducting  his  hearers. 

It  will  be  reituisite  tbut  be  sboiihi  enlarge  upon  wliat  is  obvious, 
and  jiross  home  what  is  iiiuleniable,  utul  reiterate  what  is 
familiar.  A  facility  of  illustrating,  thcrefoio,  u  faculty  for  ox- 
patiutliii',  and  n  patient  accomiUiKlation  to  the  listlessness  or 
ohtusencss  of  mind  which  he  will  have  to  enconiilcr,  are  talents 
more  particularly  called  for  in  the  public  speaker.  I'hc  businest 
of  the  writer  leads  him  to  address  himself  more  immediately  to 
the  judgement,  to  proceed  more  cautiously  in  the  ilet«dls  of  illus¬ 
tration;  to  take  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  to  indulge  far 
more  sparingly  in  reiteration,  and  apostrophe,  and  all  the  uui-  ' 
meuvres  of  oratory.  Ills  style  must  be  cleared  of  maiinerism  ; 
it  must  be  wholly  inartificial,  at  least  to  appearance,  presiMiting 
his  ideas  with  die  colourless  simplicity  of  a  pure  medinm  ot  ex¬ 
pression — with  tiie  clearness  of  daylight.  Mis  ebupience  mnst  he 
the  cluipience  of  tlionglit,  rather  than  of  language  ;  of  thought 
rising,  as  If  unconsci<»nsly,  into  dignity  or  splendour  of  diclioo, 
and  assuming  a  iiguraiive  character,  oidy  wJicn  ligure  seems  a 
necc''Sa;y  resource  from  ttie  poverty  of  language.  Sncli  a  style 
is  rai't  attained  by  the  oiatoi  ;  it  reij  iiies  a  very  tlilfereni  kind 
of  mental  culiivioion,  a  iiuhit  of  exercising  the  faculties  uiuler  a 
very  mill  i cut  species  of  excitcmciu,  a  calmer  [day  of  fancy,  a 
more  excursive  imaginution,  a  nioie  delicately  refined  taste. 
\et,  oil  tins  ina\  be  fotmd,  rare  us  ihe  coiubiiiadon  is,  co-exist¬ 
ing  wliii  liic  dt‘x Icrity  of  address,  and  s**lf- possession,  and  feli¬ 
city  of  illiisiration,  and  steadiness  of  aim,  that  constitute  the 
ajipropriate  ijUMlliicaiions  of  the  public  speaker.  And  it  is  even 
possible,  that  tlie  imiividnal  who  is  fouml  to  fascinate  by  his 
writings,  sliali  still  e\c*  ed  the  utmost  powers  of  liis  pen,  in  tlie 
cllfcct  of  the  ‘iii'Ifh‘ii  bursts  of  cxteiiip*)ianeoiis  eloquence,  pro- 
tlucci!  by  the  genuine  excitement  ol  impassioned  leeling.  Per- 
luips  iSurke  might  htr  achiuced  as  an  insiaiice  ot  lliis,  w'ere  there 
not  rcusoa  to  suspect  dial  his  mo^t  brilliant  Hashes  were 
the  result  ol  art,  rather  than  the  sudden  kindling  up  of  light 
into  sunshine,  liut  most  i>f  our  readers  will  have  already 
nfeired  the  hypothetical  description  to  a  living  writer,  in 
whom  it  will  seem  to  them  ilrat  its  truth  is  perfectly  realized. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  specify  the  name  of  .Mr.  Hall. 

The  com[)arisoii  whicli  has  been  rejieatiMlly  iiitimuUMl,  or  oioro 
directly  drawn,  betwetm  the  distinguished  pul|>it  orators  to  whom 
We  have  referred,  will  prevent  these  remarks,  we  trust,  troni 
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bpinjj:  tlioii;;ht  either  irrevelant  or  invidious.  Dr.  Clialincrs 
Hill  sutler  nothing  from  having  his  distinct  merits,  (and  no  one 
can  a|)j>reciate  his  merits  more  highly  than  we  do,)  placed  in  a 
propel  lijL;ht.  It  has  been  our  object  to  shew,  that  tiis  style  is 
as  appropriate  as  it  is  powerful ;  that  in  being  declamatory  and 
exuberunl,  it  partakes  of  the  very  nature  of  eloquence.  Yet  is 
all  the  eloipience  of  his  declamation  the  least  ot  those  merits  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  as  an  upright,  affectionate,  zealous, 
and  elficient  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  delightful 
to  rellect,  that  this  high  and  beneficial  character  altaches  in 
cotninon  to  all  the  three,  and  that  the  talents  and  energies  of 
Gich,  are  at  the  same  time  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  best 
interests  of  mtinkind.  The  comparison,  therefore,  cannot  be 
invidious,  unless  it  were  attempted  to  shew  which  of  them,  by 
the  combi iif'il  efforts  of  his  voice  and  his  |>en,  is  exerting  the 
largest  portion  of  moral  influence,  or  filling  up  the  widest 
sjdiere  of  usefulness.  To  each  a  tlistinct  sphere  and  a  separate 
luhoiir  are  assigned,  and  they  are  all  alike  “  gone  forth  to  the 
“  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 

We  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Clriilmers,  and  we  have  alluded  to  the 
other  two  individuals,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  preachers,  or 
authors  of  sermons.  There  are  considerations  which  restrict  us 
from  fully  entering  into  their  general  merits  as  writers.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  depth  of  thought,  if  originality  of  mind,  if  a  grajihicsl 
brilliancy  of  illustration,  if  ahuiulant  indications  of  an  athletic  in¬ 
tellect  and  an  opulent  fancy,  might  be  allowed  to  outweigh  those 
didects  of  style,  (if  they  are  defects,)  which  are  the  result  it 
once  of  strength  and  slowness  in  the  mental  operations  of  the 
writer,  the  meed  of  superiority  would  he  awarded,  nut  to  the 
most  popular  writer  of  the  three,  nor  to  the  most  eloquent,  but 
to  the  one  who  certainly  claims  to  rank  as  the  most  powerful. 

Hilt  it  is  more  than  time  to  recall  our  readers  to  the  imincdiite 
nature  of  the  present  volume.  And  we  cannot  accoicplisli  the 
transition  in  a  better  way,  than  by  transcribing  from  the  first 
sermon,  the  following  striking  representation  of  the  utter  iiii|)0- 
tence  of  mere  human  eloquence,  to  eflect  the  ilesign  of  the  miob- 
iry  of  the  Gospel. 

*  We  have  made  a  ^liort  enumeration  of  those  talents  which  i 
teacher  of  Christianity  might  possess,  in  common  with  other  teachen; 
but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he  might  possess  them  all, 
and  heightened  to  such  a  degree,  if* you  will,  as  would  have  roa^ 
him  illustrious  on  any  other  field,  and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  w 
powers  for  acquiring  himself,  or  of  experience  for  teaching  others,  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Cnrist  w  hich  is  life  everlasting. 
With  the  many  brilliant  and  imposing  things  which  he  may  have,  th^ 
is  one  thing  which  he  may  not  have,  and  the  want  of  that  one  thing 
may  form  an  invincible  barrier  to  his  usefulness  in  the  vineyard  of 
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Christ.  Iff  conscious  that  he  wants  it,  he  seek  to  obtain  from  God 
the  sufficiency  which  is  not  in  himself,  then  he  is  in  a  likely  way  of 
being  put  in  possession  of  that  power,  which  alone  is  mighty  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strong  holds.  But  if  he,  on  the  one  hand,  proudly 
conceiving  the  sufficiency  to  be  in  himself,  enters  with  aspiring  con¬ 
fidence  into  the  held  of  argument,  and  thinks  that  he  is  t(»  carry  all 
belore  him,  by  a  series  of  invincible  demonstrations,  or,  if  his  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  ever  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  idle  impulse 
of  novelty,  or  to  be  seduced  by  the  glare  of  human  accomplishments, 
come  in  trooping  multitudes  around  him,  and  hang  on  the  eloquence 
of  his  lips,  or  the  wisdom  of  his  able  and  profound  understanding, 
a  more  unchristian  attitude  cannot  be  conceived,  nor  shall  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  compute  the  weekly  accumulation  of  puilt  wdiich  may  come 
upon  the  parties,  when  such  a  business  as  this  is  going  on.  Ilow 
little  must  the  presence  of  God  he  felt  in  that  place  where  the  high 
functions  of  the  pulpit  are  degraded  into  a  stipulated  exchange  of 
entertainment  on  the  one  side,  and  of  admiration  on  the  other;  and 
surely  it  w’ere  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep,  when  a  weak  and  vapour¬ 
ing  mortal,  surrounded  by  his  tellow  sinners,  and  hastening  to  the 
grave  and  the  judgment  along  with  them,  finds  it  a  dearer  obiect  to 
his  bosom,  to  regme  his  hearers  by  the  exhibition  of  himself,  tnan  to 
do  in  plain  earnest  the  w'ork  of  his  Master,  and  urge  on  the  business 
of  repentance  and  of  faith  by  the  impressive  simplicities  of  the 
Gospel.’ 

*  There  is  the  malignity  of  the  full  which  adheres  to  us.  There  is 
a  power  of  corruption  and  of  blindness  along  with  it,  which  it  is 
beyond  the  compass  of  human  means  to  overthrow.  There  is  a  dark 
and  settled  depravity  in  the  human  character,  which  maintains  its 
gloomy  and  obstinate  resistance  to  all  our  warnings  and  all  our  argu¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience 
which  no  human  eloquence  can  lay.  There  is  a  covering  of  thick 
darkness  upon  the  face  of  all  people,  a  mighty  influence  abroad  upon 
the  world,  with  which  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  keeps  his 
thousands  and  his  tens  of  thousands  under  him.  The  minister  who 
enters  into  this  field  of  conflict  may  have  zeal,  and  talents,  and  elo¬ 
quence.  His  heart  may  be  smitten  with  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  hit 
mind  be  fully  fraught  with  its  arguments.  Thus  armed,  he  may  come 
forth  among  his  people,  flushed  wdth  the  mighty  enterprise  of  turning 
louU  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  unto  God.  In  all  the  hope  of 
victory  he  may  discharge  the  w’capons  of  his  warfare  among  them. 
Week  after  week  he  may  reason  witli  them  out  of  the  Scriptures. 
Sabbath  after  sabbath,  he  may  declaim,  he  may  demonstrate,  lie  may 
put  forth  every  expedient,  he  may  at  one  time  set  in  array  before 
them  the  terrors  of  the  law,  at  another  he  may  try  to  win  them  l)y 
the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  the  proud  confidence  of  success 
he  may  think  that  nothing  can  withstand  him,  and  that  the  heart  of 
every  hearer  must  give  way  before  the  aniour  of  his  zeal  and  the 
power  of  his  invincible  arguments.  Yes:  they  may  admire  him,  and 
diey  may  follow  him,  but  the  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  will  they 
he  converted  by  him  ?  They  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  allow  that  it  is 
&1I  very  true  he  says,  lie  may  be  their  favourite  preacher,  and 
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\%  hen  he  opens  his  exhortations  upon  them,  there  may  be  a-deep  and 
a  solemn  attention  in  every  countenance.  But  how  is  the  he-ut  com* 
ing  on  all  the  while  ?  Ilow'  do  these  people  live,  and  what  evidence 
arc  they  giving  ofbeing  horn  again  uiuler  the  power  of  his  ministry  f 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  told  of  those  momentary  convictions  which  Hash 
I'rom  the  pulpit,  and  carry  a  thrilling  intluencc  along  with  them 
through  the  hearts  of  listening  admirers.  Have  these  hearers  of  the 
word,  become  the  doers  of  the  word  ?  Have  they  sunk  down  into  the 
character  of  bumble,  and  sanctified,  and  penitent,  and  pains-taking 
Christians  ?  Where,  where,  is  the  fruit  ?  And  while  the  preaching  of 
Christ  is  all  their  joy,  has  the  will  of  Christ  become  all  their  direc¬ 
tion  ?  Alas,  he  may  look  around  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after 
all  the  tumults  of  a  sounding  popularity,  he  may  tiiul  the  great  bulk 
of  them  just  where  they  were, — as  listless  and  unconcerned  about  the 
things  of  eternity, — as  obstinately  alienated  from  God, — as  firmly  de. 
voted  to  selfish  and  transitory  interests, — ns  exclusively  set  upon  tlie 
farm,  and  tfie  nmney,  and  the  merchandise, — and,  with  the  covering 
of  many  exfernal  decencies,  to  niakc  them  as  fair  and  plausible  as 
their  neighbours  around  them,  proving  by  a  heart  given,  with  the 
whole  time  of  its  afti’ctions,  to  the  vanities  of  the  world,  that  they 
have  their  full  share  of  the  w  ickedness  which  uhoundi  in  it.  After  all 
his  sermons,  and  all  his  loud  and  pissionate  addresses,  he  finds  that 
the  power  of  darkness  still  keeps  its  ground  among  them.  He  is 
grieved  to  learn  that  all  he  has  said,  has  hud  no  more  eft’ect,  than  the 
foolish  and  the  feeble  lispings  of  infancy.  He  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  his  ow  n  helplessness,  and  the  lesson  is  a  whole.  ome  one.  It 
makes  him  feel  that  the  snfficieiiev  is  not  in  him,  but  in  God;  it 
makes  him  uiuliTstand  that  unotiier  power  must  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mass  of  rcsist  ince  w  hich  is  before  him  ;  and  h‘t  the  man  of 
confident  and  aspiring  genius,  who  thought  he  was  to  assail  the  dark 
seats  of  human  eorruptiim,  and  to  carry  them  by  storm,  let  him  be 
reduced  in  nujrtilied  and  dependent  humbleness  to  the  expedient  of 
the  Apostle,  let  him  crave  the  intercessions  of  his  people,  and  throw 
himself  upon  their  prayers.*  pp.  VI — i.5. 

AVe  might  rest  u|u)n  this  single  extract,  the  proof  of  all  that 
vve  have  advanced,  if  Hot  as  to  the  eloquence,  at  least  as  to  the 
siiuplieity  of  purpose,  the  fervour  of  zeal,  and  the  holy  integrity 
of  the  IVeaclier. 

The  volume  contains  seventeen  sermons.  Of  these  the  first 
three  may  he  consiiUred  as  introductory  to  the  view  oi  the 
Christi  in  selieiuc,  whieb  it  is  (lie  object  of  the  subse<|uent  p«gr* 
to  ee.force.  After  illiistraliiig,  in  the  Sermon  fioni  wliich  we 
have  given  (hi*  preceding  extracts,  (lie  necessity  of  the  Spirit  to 
give  eiVeet  to  the  jire.uhing  of  tlie  Gosjiel ;  and  sliewing,  in  the 
subseipicnt  discourse,  that  the  liiithful  minist  er  of  fhe  doetrinei 
of  the  New’  Testament,  must  inevitahly  seem  to  ilie  world  to 
deal  in  mysteries,  like  the  Jewish  propliet  who  compbiiits  tbal 
he  was  charged  with  speaking  parables  ;  be  proceeds,  in  the 
tiiiril,  to  insist  on  (be  disposition  of  heart  requisite  as  a  prepart* 
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tion  for  understandiii*;'  the  revealed  will  of  (jotl.  In  the  fourth^ 
the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  discourses.  Dr.  C.  enforces  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  edbrts  of  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  a  mediator 
between  (iod  and  man.  The  seventh  discourse  exposes  the 
‘folly  of  men  mcasurin«^  themselves  by  themselves,*  or,  in  other 
words,  the  seif-deci»ptiou  which  leads  men  to  form  a  standard  of 
morals  out  of  the  existing  attainments  and  prevailing  sentiments 
of  those  around  them.  This  principle  in  human  nature,  is  shewa 
to  have  a  fatally  insidious  o))eration  in  fortifying;  the  human  mind 
ai^ainst  an  entire  reception  of  the  truths  and  the  overtures  of  the 
Gospel.  Tiic  wisdom  opposite  to  the  folly  he  has  been  exjiosin^p 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  sermon  ;  the  text  which  furnishes^ 
tlte  title  is,  “  Christ  the  wisdom  of  God.”  Love  to  God,  as 
consistins^  of  gratitude  and  the  aiVection  of  moral  esteem,  is  the- 
subject  of  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  and  the  eleventh.  The  remain^ 
ini'  six  treat  of  the  emptiness  of  natural  virtue;  the  natural  en¬ 
mity  of  the  mind  against  God,  and  tin?  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
dissolve  that  enmity  ;  the  evils  of  false  security  ;  and  finally,  the 
comjdeteness  of  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ,  as  ‘  main- 
‘  taining;  the  entireness  and  ^lory  of  all  tlie  attributes  of  the 

*  Godhead,*  at  the  same  time  that  ^  it  provides  a  solid  fouuda- 
‘  tion  for  the  peace  of  every  sinner  who  concurs  in  it,  and 
‘  streui^tlieiis  all  the  securities  for  the  cause  of  practical  righ- 

*  teousness  among  men.* 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  leading  purpose  of 
this  course  of  sermons,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  doctrine  of 
the  depravity  of  luiman  nattire.  The  design  of  the  Preacher 
ihrongliout,  may  he  considered  as  in  unison  witli  the  ofliceof  tlio 
Divine  Teacher,  whose  prerogative  it  is  elliciently  to  “  convince 
“  the  world  of  sin.**  No  subject  which  he  could  have  selected^ 
'^ould  have  involved  on  the  part  of  the  Author,  to  an  eipial  ex¬ 
tent,  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  popularity  which  is  conciliated  by 
mere  chupicnce  from  the  irreligious  and  the  worldly.  It  is  all 
^ery  well,  wliile  the  preacher  is  lecturing  upon  (lie  external  evi¬ 
dences  of  tlie  Christian  religion,  or  combating  the  perverse  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  philosophical  sceptic,  opposing  to  the  baseless 
J^i^dventnres  of  doubt,  the  dazzling,  the  overwhelming  proha- 
”*litit’s  which  are  brought  liome  by  science,  and  shewing  the  ac- 
^rd<ince  of  her  iliscoveries  with  the  ilietates  ol  inspiration  ;  let 
Ws  eloquence  be  lavished  on  themes  like  these,  and  men  of  all 
persuasions  and  of  all  gradations  of  character,  will  he  found  to 
coalesce  in  their  admiration.  But  let  him  then  proceed  to  open 
(his  motley  audience,  without  reserve,  (lie  humbling  disclo¬ 
sures  of  the  sacred  volume  with  regard  to  the  universal  dtjpra- 
and  itnpotcnce,  and  danger  of  mankind,  and  what  can  he 
expect,  hut  to  see  his  popularity  melt  away,  and  his  talents  de- 
precialeil  in  the  lone  of  atfected  disappointment  ? 
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If  the  present  voliimesliuuhl  not  answer  the  expectations  of  Dr. 
(Mirtlmers’s  admirers,  should  it  fail  to  obtain  a  circulalioii  equal  to 
thill  of  his  preeeilim^  proihietions,  it  will  not  ho  on  aecuunt  uf 
any  ohservahlo  fallini;^  otl'in  the  vigour  of  the  Author's  intellect, 
or  in  the  power  of  his  elo(|UfMiee,  nor  will  it  be  attribntahle  to 
any  reasoiiuhie  i^round  of  disappointment  as  to  either  the  literary 
merit,  or  the  iheoloixical  value,  of  the  Sercnoiis  which  he  has  pre* 
seiited  to  us.  It  will  bo  because,  to  employ  his  own  aceonnno* 
dation  of  the  W’ords,  ho  now  speaks  to  (In*  world  hi  parables. 
When  the  crowd  find  themselves  uiuloeeived,  and  that  it  is  not 
Merenrius  to  whom  they  were  ready  to  sacritice,  the  next  tiling 
is,  ill  a  re-action  of  feelins^  too  incident  to  depraved  nature,  to 
stone  the  object  ol  their  idolatry. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  i^ive  any  further  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  vcdiime.  The  most  inlerestin:^  and  ori;;inal  part 
of  the  series,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  love  of  God.  We  are 
indisposed  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  deeply  into  any 
theological  discussions,  hut,  without  pU d^ini^  ourselves  to  an 
entire  agreement  with  Dr.  Chalmers  on  every  ))oint,  we  fully 
coincide  with  him  as  to  the  unseriptural  character  of  those  meta¬ 
physical  refinements  into  which  some  theologians  of  no  inferior 
acuteness  or  piety,  have  fallen  upon  this  subject.  They  would 
have  us  ‘  view  with  suspicion  the  love  uf  gratitude,  as  hav- 

*  inc^  ill  it  a  taint  of  sollishness,’  strangely  deinandinj^  of  the 
sentient  heinij,  that  ‘  even  amidst  the  lours  and  the  images 

*  of  destruction,  he  should  find  room  in  liis  heart  for  the  love  of 

*  complacency.’  NVe  qiieslion,  however,  whether  the  discoura- 
ijin^  tendency  of  such  representations,  has,  in  fact,  operated  to 
any  extent,  in  iiuhicing  a  hesitation  to  entertain  the  free  oilers  of 
salvation.  Sucli  crude  abstractions  timi  an  antidote  in  the  plain 
good  sense  of  the  Christian,  who  has  been  experimenltlly 
taug:ht  that  “  faiih  worketh  by  love.”  How  far  the  specula¬ 
tions  which  Dr.  (\  is  at  such  pains  to  ^demolisli,  have  obtained 
currency  *amon*j  the  theologians  of  the  North,  we  cannot  be 
supposoil  to  know  ;  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  as  being  at 
all  necessary  to  guard  such  a  congregation  as  that  which  w 
usually  foiiiul  in  the  Tron  Church,  against  the  refiuemeol  in 
question. 

When  Dr.  C.  states,  that  the  theologians  referred  to  *  have 

*  exacted  from  an  inquirer,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  conversi(*» 
‘  that  he  should  carry  in  his  heart  the  disinterested  love  of  fiod, 

*  and  represents  this  metaphysical  speculation  as  darkening  the 
‘  freeiicss  of  the  GosjMd,  and  intercepting  the  direct  influence 
‘  of  its  overtures  and  its  calls  on  the  miuil  of  an  inquirer 
think  that  he  does  not  do  justice  to  the  writers  he  is  controvert¬ 
ing.  They,  assuredly,  exact  no  such  disposition  in  the  convert, 
as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  obedience  of  faith  ;  they  hold  no  such 
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lans^uas^e  to  liiin  as  that  he  must  tiiul  in  liis  heart  this  din- 
inleresteil  love  to  God  before  he  can  have  a  warrant  to  embrace 
the  Gospel.  They  only  toll  him  that  he  can  have  no  evidence  of 
his  liavinij  passed  from  death  unto  life  till  he  feels  a  higher  love 
to  (lod  than  the  love  of  gratitude  ;  till  a  loss  equivocal  principle 
itu*st  the  reality  of  the  operation  of  Divine  t*;race  upon  the  soul. 
And  as  Dr.  C.  himself  concedes  that  the  Christian  character  is 
nut  formed  in  its  essential  completeness,  ‘  till  the  love  of  moral 
‘esteem  he  in  us,  as  well  as  the  love  of  gratitude, — till  we  love 
‘God,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  love  to  our  persons,  hut  on 
‘  account  of  the  ^lory,  and  the  residing  excellence,  which  meet 
‘  the  eye  of  the  spiritual  beholder  upon  his  own  character,* — the 
difference  between  him  and  (hose  theologians,  is  not  so  wide  as 
it  may  appear.  They  are  wron^  in  depreciating  the  principle 
of  f^ratitude  ;  they  are  ri!>;lit  in  insisting  upon  somethin^:  more 
than  a  principle  of  gratitude  ns  a  criterion  of  Oliristian  cha¬ 
racter.  In  supposing  that  the  love  of  complacency  e^ii  exist  in 
a  human  sentient  being,  dissociated  from  all  considerations  of 
personal  interest,  and  under  circumstances  which  exclude  the 
possible  existence  of  gratitude,  they  are  chargeable  with  a 
fP’atuitous  hypothetical  absurdity  ;  but  in  pointing  out  the  sus¬ 
picious  origin  and  nature  of  an  aliection  wificli  terminates  short 
of  a  devout  and  joyous  sense  of  the  Divine  perfections,  they 
have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sincere  inquirer  a  salutary  means 
of  ascertaining  the  height  of  his  own  religions  attainments. 
Upon  this  subject,  Dr.  Chalmers  is  satisfactorily  explicit. 

‘  We  are  not,*  he  adds,  ‘  preparing  for  heaven, — wc  shall  he 
utterly  incapable  of  sharing  in  the  noblest  of  its  enjoyments, — we 
shall  not  feci  ourselves  surrounded  by  an  element  of  congeniality  in 
pnradise, — there  will  be  no  happiness  for  us,  even  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  throne  of  God,  and  with  the  moral  lustre  of  the  Godhead 
made  visible  to  our  eyes*  if  we  are  strangers  to  the  emotion  of  loving 
God  for  himself, — if  additional  altogether,  to  the  consideration  that 
God  is  looking  wdth  complacency  upon  me,  I  do  not  feel  touched 
and  attracted  by  the  beauties  of  his  character,  w'hcn  I  look  with  the 
eye  of  contemplation  towards  him.* 

The  love  of  moral  esteem,  and  the  love  of  gratitude  arc  both, 
he  shews,  ‘  posterior  and  subordinate  to  faith.*  In  respect  to 
^th,  a  ‘  mighty  transition  must  be  <lescribed  by  the  men  of 
‘  the  World,  ere  they  are  meet  for  the  other  woiKl  ol  the  spirits 
‘  of  just  men  made  perfect.* 

*  It  is  not  speaking  of  this  transition,  in  terms  too  great  and  too 
iofty,  to  say,  that  they  must  be  born  again,  and  made  new  creatures, 
^nd  called  out  of  darkness  into  a  light  that  is  marvellous.  The  truth 
h,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  vital  Christianity,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
among  all  the  varieties  of  taste,  and  appetite,  and  sentimental  admira- 
don,  any  love  for  Go<l  as  he  is,— any  relish  for  the  holiness  of  his 
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character,— any  echoing  trstiniony,  in  the  bosom  of  alienated  man 
to  what  is  graceful,  or  lo  whr.t  is  venerable  in  the  character  of  ilie 
Deity.  He  may  he  feeluigly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  wh  it  is  seen 
nnil  what  is  sensible.  'I'he  sroiu  r}  ol  ejfion».;l  nature  may  chimu  nun* 
The  sublimities  of  a  surrounding  mate riui ism  may  kindle  and  dilate 
liim  with  images  of  grandeur  Ivvc!!  the  moialilie^  of  a  fellow 
creature  may  engage  hifn;  and  these,  with  the  wo  ks  of  genius,  may 
fascinate  him  into  an  idolatrous  veneration  of  human  j»o\vcr,  or  of 
human  virtue.  I^ut  while  he  thus  luxuriates  and  delights  himself 
with  the  forms  of  derived  excellence,  there  is  no  sensihilitv  in  his 
heart  towards  Clod.  He  rather  prcfeis  lo  keep  by  the  things  that 
arc  made,  and,  surrounded  by  them,  to  bury  himself  into  a  forget, 
fulness  of  his  MaW'r.  He  is  most  in  his  clement,  when  in  fceliDg, 
or  in  employment,  he  is  most  at  a  distance  from  God.  There  ig; 
coldness,  or  a  hatred,  or  a  terror,  wliich  mixcf*  up  witii  all  his  con 
teinpliitions  of  the  Deity ;  and  gives  to  his  mind  a  kind  of  sensiiire 
recoil  from  the  very  thought  of  liim.  He  would  like  to  live  als  lyg 

111  the  world,  and  he  content  with  such  felicity  as  it  can  give,  and 
cares  not,  could  he  only  get  what  his  heart  is  set  upon  here,  and  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  it  for  ever,  though  he  had  no  sight  of  God,  and 
no  fellowship  with  him  through  eternity.  I'he  event  to  which,  of  all 
others,  he  looks  forward  with  the  most  revolting  sense  of  aversion  and 
dismay,  is  that  event  which  is  to  bring  him  into  a  nearer  contact  with 
God, — which  is  to  dissolve  his  present  close  relationship  with  the 
creature,  and  to  conduct  his  disembodied  spirit  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Creator.  There  is  nothing  in  death,  in  grim,  odiOm, 
territic  death,  that  he  less  desires,  or  is  more  afraid  of,  than  a  nearer 
manifestation  of  the  Deity.  The  world,  in  truth,  the  warm  and  the 
w’cll  known  world  is  his  home  ;  and  t!ic  men  w  ho  live  in  it,  and  are  is 
regardless  of  the  Divinity^  as  himself,  term  the  whole  of  his  com 
panioiiship.  VV'crc  it  not  for  the  fear  of  hell,  he  would  shrink  from 
neavcii  as  a  dull  and  melrvncholy  exile.  All  its  songs  of  glory  to  him 
who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  would  be  to  his  heart  a  burdtMi  and  a 
w'cariness ; — and  thus  it  is,  that  the  foundation  of  every  natural  mm 
has  its  place  in  that  perishable  earth,  from  which  d.eath  will  soon 
carry  him  away,  and  which  the  Hcry  indignation  of  God  will  it 
length  burn  up;  and  as  to  tlie  bein^  who  endurcth  for  ever,  and  with 
whom  alone  he  has  to  do,  he  sees  him  in  no  form  nor  comeliness,  ik 
no  beauty  that  he  should  desire  him.’ 

*  Man  cannot,’  continues  the  IVeachor,  *  love  the  Firing  with 
the  very  idea  of  whom  there  i>  mixed  up  a  scn‘=e  of  danger,  andi 
dread  of  condemnation,  and  all  the  ini  of  a  wretched  etern^. 
But  let  him  who  commanded  the  lijjJil  to  shine  out  of  darkntvs,  shiic 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
glory,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  C’hrist  — let  us  only  look  upon  him  as  God 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  wmrid  unto  hinwclt,  .*ud  not  imputing  uaw 
men  their  trespj.sses, — sind  then  may  tin  linn.n  look  in  peace  md 
•ufety ,  on  the  manifested  chaiactcr  ot  the  Godhead.’ 

The  whole  of  (his  eleventh  Senuoii  i«  adiriiable,  and 
•caroely  know  how  to  impose  liuDits  to  our  extracts.  Tl^ 
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Preaclior  delects  hihI  exposes  with  iiulii^tiant  eloipicncc,  the 
treacherous  semhiauee  oT  piety  vvliieli  is  displayed  hy  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  a  poetical  theism,  who  ‘  admit  into  their  conlem{>lation 
‘  only  ns  umeh  of’tlu*  character  of  (lod,  as  may  serve  to  make 
‘  out  a  lender  or  an  eni^at^ini!;  exhihitioii  of  him.’  ‘  They  cannot/ 
he  remarks,  *  endure  the  view  of  his  whole  character,  and 
‘  should  this  view  ever  intrude  itself,  it  puts  to  flight  all  the 
‘  pathos  and  eletj^anee  of  men^  natural  piety.’  In  conclusion^ 
he  thus  beautifully  directs  the  sinner  to  the  only  foundation  of 
trust : 

‘  Destroy  this  temple,”  says  the  Saviour,  '*  and  I  will  raise  it 
again  in  tliree  days.’'  It  is  there  alone  that  we  can  behold  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  and  be  safe,  rhis  place  of  greatest  security,  is  also  the 
place  of  chiefest  glory.  It  ia  when  adfoiited  into  this  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  tliat  we  can  look  on  uuijcsty  without  terror, 
and  on  holiness  without  an  overwhehaing  sense  of  condemnation. 
The  sinner  encircled  in  mercy  looks  in  traiujr.il  contemplation  on  all 
that  is  awful  and  veneruhle  in  t’«j  character  of  the  Ciodhead, — and 
never  do  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  purity,  appear  in  loftier 
exhibition  before  him,  than  wheiit  withheld  fr;<in  his  own  person,  he 
secs  the  whole  burden  of  their  avenging  laid  upon  the  head  of  the 
great  sacriHcc.' 

It  cannot  be  nooessary  to  add  a  word  of  our  own  to  these 
8|)ecimens  of  the  style  of  sentiment  which  pervades  the  present 
volume.  Although  primarily  addressed  to  the  consciences  of 
the  unawakened  and  the  self-secure,  the  formulist  and  the 
aentimentalist,  these  Sermons  cannot  he  read  by  (he  most  con- 
firined  lieliever,  without  leaving  on  bis  mind  a  renewed  fresli- 
ness  of  conviction,  and  a  dcepenecl  solemnity  of  feeling,  and  u 
higher  tone  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  and  Ol»ject  of  bis  faith. 

Art.  II,  Finv  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  \\y 
Henry  Hallain,  Esq.  2  Vols.  4to.  Lonilon.  18ld. 

^HIS  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  historical 
literature,  which  has  appeareil  since  the  (Jreece  of  Mr. 
Milford.  It  has  not  been  hastily  got  up,  with  a  show  of  quo¬ 
tations  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  taken  from  the  labours  of 
some  precursor ;  but  appears  to  be  (he  proiluct  ol  genuine  in¬ 
search,  and  of  original  and  philosophic  thinking.  The  modesty 
and  ditfidence  with  which  the  Aullior’s  opinions  arc  advanced, 
niay  he  considered  as  no  small  proof  of  his  experience  in  in¬ 
quiries  of  this  nature  ;  for  it  is  only*  the  real  antiquary  who 
feels  that,  after  he  has  bestowed  upon  a  recondite  s!»hject  bis 
utmost  labour  and  erudition,  there  may  still  be  some  hidden 
diploma,  or  some  unexplored  passage  of  a  chronicle,  that  would 
»t  once  overturn  the  system  reared  hy  the  eflforts  oi  many  a  inid- 
iiighl  vigil.  The  style  of  the  work  is  clear  and  nervous,  uot 
VoL.  Xll.  N.S.  2T 
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incumbered  uitli  ornament ;  energetic  where  the  subject  call* 
for  energy,  hut  for  the  most  part  preserving  the  calm,  subdued 
tone  proper  to  historical  discussion. 

There  is  but  one  thing  which  affords  any  ground  for  regret  or 
dissatisfaction,  and  that  respects  not  the  execution,  but  (he 
plan  of  the  work.  It  is,  tlmt  while  it  exhibits  so  nmch  tuleiU 
and  so  much  patient  industry  of  investigation,  it  presents 
us  an  outline  for  our  future  studies,  rather  than  a  complete 
history  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  Many’ subjects  are 
embraced  in  this  View,  which  still  demand  a  philosophical  and 
an  impartial  historian  to  f!o  them  complete  justice.  Had  Mr. 
liallain  confined  himself  to  any  one  of  them,  treating  it  with  the 
same  spirit  of  philosophy  that  he  has  brought  to  the  study  of 
the  period,  but  entering  more  amply  into  all  the  details  of  his¬ 
tory,  he  might  have  produced  a  work  which  posterity  would  class 
with  those  of  our  best  historians.  As  it  is,  tliis  View  may  possibly 
be  superseded  iu  every  part,  by  some  subsequent  writer  far  less 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  events,  hut  who  shall  ])ursue 
them  further  into  detail. 

The  chief  part  of  Mr.  llallam’s  work  is  occupied  with  a  view 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  its  effects  upon  the  different  nations 
of  Europe.  Tfiere  is  a  distinct  chapter  upon  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  :  France;  the  Feudal  System  generally;  Italy; 
Spain;  Germany;  the  Greeks  and  Saracens;  Ecclesiastical 
Power;  the  English  Constitution  ;  and  the  literature, manners, 
&c.  of  the  feudal  times.  The  best  chapters,  undoubtedly,  are 
those  which  treat  of  France,  and  of  the  English  constitution. 
The  Author’s  view  of  Italy,  (termany,  and  Spain,  is  not  marked 
by  so  much  research  as  the  others,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  tlie 
roost  <lefcctive  ponions  of  the  work. 

There  are  four  leading  events  in  the  history  of  Europe,  which 
have  greatly  influenced  not  only  its  prosperity,  hut  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  the  age,  and  they  were  all  in  operation  during 
the  period  to  which  these  volumes  refer.  The  Roman  empire 
was  not  as  yet  completely  extinguished.  During  its  decline,  the 
mild  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  been  converted  into  weapons 
of  aggression  by  the  popes,  who  employed  the  keys  of  8t.  Peter, 
not  to  open  the  gates  of  Heaven,  but  to  strike  at  the  crowns  of 
sovereigns  ;  compelling,  in  one  instance,  by  anathemas  arid  ful¬ 
minated  bulls,  a  son  to  marshal  his  bands  against  his  father. 
The  Saracens  making  their  appearance  ujion  the  *  two  extre- 
inilies  of  Europe,  seemed  at  one  moment  destined  to  turn  the 
sovereignties  of  Christendom  into  pashalics,  and  to  found  t 
mosque  upon  the  site  of  St.  Peter’s.  Rut  a  family  had  now 
arisen,  which  was  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  fite 
of  nations,  than  has  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other.  Clofi* 
drove  the  Saracens  hack  into  Spain,  and  Charlemagne  tst^" 
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blishcd  llie  feudal  system.  Of  that  vast  eiujMre,  the  traces  of 
whose  power  arc  still  extant,  not  only  in  (ho  mighty  ruins  ex« 
tendiii!^  troin  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  hut  aUo  in  the 
lain^uages  of  Spain,  Franco,  and  Italy, — nations  still  bearing  t!ie 
marks  of  its  despotic  sway,  like  frml  galley  slaves  who,  even 
to  the  day  of  their  death,  shew  upon  their  wrists  the  scars  of 
their  manacles, — of  that  declining  empire,  Gibbon  has  immor¬ 
talized  his  name  by  becoming  the  historian.  Of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  we  have  no  perfect  history,  although  the 
subject  is  of  far  "reater  interest  and  importance  than  the  history 
of  Home ;  for  it  has  implanted  its  labarum  on  rocks  inaccessible 
to  the  Roman  ea^le,  and  has  showered  its  benefits  upon  nations 
that  never  trembled  at  the  war-notes  of  the  Roman  trumpet.  Of 
the  Feudal  System  we  had  no  general  view  till  this  work  of  Mr. 
llallam  appeared. 

When  we  consider  the  dendeninc^  cHisjts  of  that  despotism  to  ' 
which  there  were  no  boundaries  in  the  civilized  world,  and  to 
which  nations  before  distini^uished  for  their  love  of  liberty  and 
hatred  of  tyrants,  remained  subject  for  so  many  a;^es,  that  at 
lust  the  remembrance  of  national  feeling,  and  almost  the  rt'col- 
lection  of  (heir  name,  and  even  of  tlieir  lan(;ua^c,jhad  fadeil 
upon  their  minds,  we  arc  bewildered  in  looking  for  some  cause 
sulhciently  great  and  general  in  its  ctVects  to  rouse  the  slum¬ 
bering  people,  and  give  them  once  more  individually  an  existence 
and  u  name.  Nothing  can  so  strongly  illustrate  tlie  destruc¬ 
tive  influence  of  despotism  upon  the  mind,  as  the  circumstance 
that  no  hostile  incursion,  no  barbarian  ferocity,  was  capable  of 
exciting  tliesc  nations  even  to  defend  their  wives  from  tlic  lust, 
or  their  children  from  the  slavery,  of  uncivilized  hordes.  Every 
noble  sentiment,  every  feeling  pf  self-respect,  was  destrovefl 
in  the  course  of  those  centuries  during  which  the  vices  and  dis¬ 
gusting  follies  of  a  Tiberius  and  a  lleliogabalus,  and  tlie  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  Trajan  and  an  Antonine,  were  viewed  with  equal 
apathy  by  their  subjects,  whose  individuality  was  almost 
lost  ill  the  mass  of  slavery  attendant  upon  the  nod  and 
frown  of  a  despot.  Those  despots  indeed  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  these  slaves,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  employ  them  only  as  purse-bearers  from  whom  they  might 
procure  tlie  pay  for  barbarians  who  defended  Iroiu  others  the 
throne  to  which  they  themselves  aspired. 

Desolation  and  ruin  overspread  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
western  empire.  Barbarians  from  realms  which  had  not  tempted 
either  avarice  or  ambition,  came  with  all  the  eagerness  of  poverty, 
to  revel  in  the  riches  of  a  once  powerful  em(ure.  But  who,  on 
yiewing  the  desolation  that  attended  their  progress,  would  have 
imagined,  that  from  these  very  men,  an  institution  'was  to  arise, 
that  should  be  capable  of  renovating  the  provinces  of  sucli  a 
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despotism  ?  From  the  feclini;  of  pcrsonalindciiendcnce  cherished 
by  the  roaming  savage  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  woods, — from  the 
mtiachment  of  a  nation  of  warriors  and  voluntary  retainers,  to  a 
chief  distinguished  by  prowess  and  not  by  birth,  arose  the  feudal 
system,  and  that  spirit  of  liberty  wliicli  has  re-animated  Europe. 

It  was  not,  however,  brought  from  its  native  wilds,  in  the 
state  of  perfection  it  afterwards  exhibited.  Several  centuries 
elapsed  before  Charlemagne,  con(|uering  the  greater  part  of  the 
former  western  empire,  gave  consistency,  throughout  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  by  his  capitularies,  to  this  vivifying  polity* 
Although  England  had  been  ruled  for  several  generations  by 
Saxon  conquerors,  it  was  not  establislied  there  till  William 
ascendcil  the  throne.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  find 
merely  analogies  to  its  different  institutions,  in  the  body  of 
AntutiirioneSf  and  in  the  benejicia  of  the  Vasii  and  VansaUi; 
hut  there  was  not  yet  established  that  decided  military  tenure, 
descending  from  the  sovereign  through  the  dukes  and  counts  to 
the  knight.  Lands  seem  to  have  been  generally  allodial,  being 
strictly  proprietary ;  though  some  proprietors  were  subject  to  the 
call  for  public  detence,  but  apparently  more  as  being  esteemed 
the  citizens  of  the  nation,  than  as  the  feudal  tenants  of  a  superior. 
It  might  appear  that  this  subjection  to  the  call  for  military 
service,  had  it  been  merely  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  should 
also  have  extended  to  the  Roman,  who  was,  especially  among 
the  Franks,  counted  free ;  but  we  must  remember,  that  these 
barbarians,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  have  come  merely  ts 
allies,  were  really  conquerors,  and  had  usurped  the  possession 
of  their  subjects.  We  shall  no  longer  wonder,  then,  at  the 
difference  made  by  the  Snlian  law,  between  lands  held  probably 
by  a  Frank,  and  those  held  by  the  earlier  inhabitants;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  lands  bought  were  relieved  from,  many 
of  the  stricter  regulations  they  were  before  subject  to  ;  possibly 
from  its  not  being  the  wish  of  these  legislators  to  allow  military 
obligations  to  be  entailed  upon  those  who,  though  they  called 
them  equals,  ranked  beneath  themselves,  as  is  proved  by  the 
didercnce  of  the  Weregild. 

By  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  however,  the  Antustriones  and  the 
Vassi,  who  had  formerly  received  portions  of  the  royal  domains, 
to  be  held  for  their  services  durante  bene  placiio^  had  become 
virtually  proprietors,  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity  what 
they  had  once  held  in  dependence  upon  the  will  of  another. 
As  they  had  gradually  been  accustomed  to  consider  themselves 
as  a  body  privileged  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  had  been  long 
obliged  to  be  ready  for  military  service  at  the  command  of 
their  king, — to  whom,  upon  the  throne  being  made  hereditary,  this 
duty  became  apparently  owing  as  part  of  his  sovereignty,  rather 
than  as  to  the  elected  guardian  of  the  public  peace, — it  waf  * 
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natural  consequence  that  these  |>riiice8,  equal  to  sovereig^Qs 
tlieir  more  immediate  possession  of  the  laud,'  should  be 
imbitious  to  have  retainers  owin^  to  them  the  same  duties  that 
hey  themselves  ackiiowled^eil  to  their  liege  lord.  During  the 
■eigns  of  those  kings  called  fain^anty  from  their  imbecility, 
t  was  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  gain  tliis  additional  power, 
md  they  gradually  subilivided  tlieir  |>ossessions  auiong  their 
retainers,  upon  the  military  tenure.  Those  who  had  thus  risen 
lo  wealth  and  power  by  means  of  encroachments  upon  the  royal 
lomains,  would  naturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  proprietors 
who  had  carved  out  their  portion  with  the  sword,  in  the  con- 
[{uest  of  France.  The  latter,  therefore,  soon  imitated  the 
example,  and  the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  into  petty  sove¬ 
reignties,  divided,  by  this  difference  in  their  origin,  into  two 
classes,  the  barons  of  the  kings,  and  the  liberi  ienentet ;  both 
distinct  from  the  allodial  proprietor,  who  was  generally  a 
Roman.  Charlemagne,  by  the  establishment  of  his  empire, 
ind  by  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  crown,  was  enabled  to 
legislate  for  several  nations  in  his  capitularies  *,  and  those  in- 
ititutions  which  sprang  from  one  German  source,  but  which 
arere  more  advanced  in  France,  at  length  became  universal 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  After  his  death, 
tile  Carlovingian  dynasty  exhibited  the  same  weaknesses  that 
bad  attended  its  predecessor  ;  and  the  higher  feudatories,  throw¬ 
ing  off  many  of  the  trammels  of  their  sovereign,  at  the  sama 
time  drew  closer  the  bonds  between  themselves  and  their 
rassals,  weakening  the  power  of  individuals  while  they  in¬ 
creased  their  own  by  augmenting  the  number  of  their  feuda- 
lories,  and  at  last  forcing  the  allodial  property  into  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  same  tenure. 

Hence  arose  the  nobility  of  Europe.  Whoever  held  a  fief 
of  how  small  an  extent  soever,  was  noble ;  and  when,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  armorial  bearings  and  siniames  came  into  use, 
Ihe  number  of  this  body  was  much  increased  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  all  those  who  could  prove  their  descent  from  the 
bolder  of  a  fief,  claimed  the  rank  of  their  ancestors,  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  belonging  to  a  class  alone  capable  of  holding  land 
by  feudal  tenure,  and  of  being  knighted.  But  in  France,  tlie 
Dumber  of  those  exempted  from  all  burthen  by  their  privileges 
of  nobility,  was  still  further  increased  by  the  letups  patent 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  king  assumed  tlie  power  of 
issuing.  After  this  class,  in  France  and  Germany,  came  the 
freemen,  who  in  England,  however,  were  never  separated  from 
tny  class  depending  for  its  nobility  u|)on  its  blood.  And  below 
the  freemen  were  the  villeins.  The  freemen  and  allodial  pro¬ 
prietors  in  France,  seemed  to  have  formed  not  a  small  class 
originally,  but  iu  after  ages  to  have  become  nearly  extiuct  oa 
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the  northern  side  of  the  Loire,  aiul  to  have  bi^en  much  redaced 
in  number  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  where  ibe  civil  law  i 
kept  longer  hold  of  the  courts.  When,  however,  the  cities 
became  free  in  the  twcU’th  century,  tlie  citizens  and  burgliers 
claimed  the  ranks  of  freemim ;  but  there  must  have  elapsed  t 
certain  period  when  the  classes  of  men  were  only  two,  the 
noble  and  the  villein.  Hence  that  thorough  contempt  in  Trance 
on  the  jiart  of  the  higher  orders,  for  all  tlie  lower  class,  called 
indiscriminately  homtues  He  poostc\  and  latterU  roturier$. 
The  villeins  consisted  of  all  those  who  had  no  pi*operty,  those 
who  had  been  obliged  to  shield  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  a  lord,  with  too  little  property  to  form  a  ticf,  tliose  wlu) 
could  not  pay  fines  and  commutations,  and  those  who  sold 
themselves  for  bread ;  forming  in  fact  tlie  greater  jiarl  of  the 
nation.  On  the  continent,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  redress 
for  injuries,  no  rights  as  men  ;  they  were  sold  as  part  of  the  stock 
in  farming,  and  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  every  insvdt  offered 
to  tlieir  families.  The  custom  on  which  the  universally  popular 
play  of  Figaro  has  been  founded,  was  not  the  invention  of  the 
poet.  In  Kngland,  only  the  very  lowest  order  of  villeins  was 
.  in  this  state,  and  these  it  would  seem  were  comparatively  few. 
Italy  very  much  resembles  England  in  the  first  steps  of  the 
feudal  system.  That  nation,  below  the  actual  feudatory  or  mili- 
tenure,  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  the  same  classes. 
The  Arimanniy  the  uoihini  di  Masnadity  and  the  Aldiiy  may 
be  recognised  in  our  own  peasantry.  Our  free  peasantry, 
latterly  yeomen,  holding  land  by  free  soCcage  tenure,  and  having 
rights  in  the  baron’s  court,  resemble  \\\e  Arimanniy  w ho  poi- 
sessod  personal  projieriy  even  in  land,  and  held  other  j>ortioiK 
in  rent  without  any  disgraceful  tenure.  The  freemen  whohckl 
land  upon  condition  of  attending  their  lord,  ami  |>erforming  ccr- 
lain  services,  though  in  a  low  capacity,  answer  to  the  Italian 
IVlasnadicri ;  and  tlm  Aldii  find  their  counterpart  in  those 
Englisli  villeins  who  gradually  obtained  privileges  and  rights 
by  possessing  land  that  ultimately  became  copyhold.  These 
lliree  classes,  it  would  np|>ear,  had  rot  similar  acknowledged 
counterparts  in  France;  hence,  perhaps,  the  difference  we 
meet  with  upon  these  subjects  between  Ducangc  and  Mnratori. 

On  examining  this  system,  we  find  one  great  feature,  that 
immedlulely  distinguishes  it  from  lliose  of  anticpiity,  the  ti* 
tahlisimient  of  an  agricultural  aristocracy.  In  the  histories  of 
ancient  (Ircccc  and  Italy,  we  find  the  sovereignty  and  |)Owef 
to  have  always  resided  in  the  citi€*s ;  here  we  find  it  residing  w 
the  possessors  of  largo  tracts  of  land  cultivated  hy  their  rcUitt- 
crs.  'flic  first  proprietors  of  land  probably  possessetl 
portion  which  their  individual  strength  enabled  them  to  briag 
into  caltivation ;  hence  they  never  formed  a  powerful  body, 
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there  was  never  an  acciimuiation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  iniU- 
viduaU  who  could  hriii^  it  to  hear  in  their  attempt  at  ^ainini(^ 
|H)wer.  Whereas  the  cities,  hy  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the 
binds  of  iudi\itluals  from  commerce,  always  held  the  reins  of 
government.  F rom  (his  equality  of  the  at^riculturist,  and  from  tho 
cities,  hy  their  multitudes  and  the  instability  of  commercial  pro¬ 
perty,  always  heina^  actuated  hy  the  passions  of  the  mass,  not  of 
individuals,  arose  tliat  feeling*  of  patriotism  which  consisted  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  entirely  to  the  interests  of  that  body  iu  > 
wuich  his  security  consisted,  thouu^h  he  formed  of  it  but  an  im- 
perceptible  portion.  But  the  feeling  of  individual  power  and 
coiitideuce  was  nourished  in  (he  baronial  residence.  There  the 
feudal  pro[)rie(or  upon  those  lands  which  nurtured  a  hardy  race 
of  retainers,  felt  as  secure  from  every  injury  from  w  ithout,  as  amid 
the  native  wilds  of  his  ancestors.  The  history  of  the  ancient 
Mate,  consists  of  wars  intended  to  subject  one  body  to  anotheri 
or  of  the  contest  of  one  individual  demagogue  against  another^ 
ill  the  iitteinpt  to  carry  away  the  passions  of  the  mob.  But, 
iu  the  middle  ages,  it  is  the  contest  of  individuals  to  gain  lionour 
over  individuals.  While  cities  are  entirely  unnoticed  hy  the 
clininicler,  we  have  described  the  contests  between  either  the 
people  ill  Italy,  or  the  sovereign  in  France,  and  the  barons,  upon 
tills  point  of  individual  liberty  and  separate  interest. 

One  very  great  advantage  derived  from  this  landed  aristocracy, 
18,  the  existence  of  a  body  in  every  state  remaining  the  same 
from  generation  to  gciuTation,  and  always  ready  to  defend  old 
Usages  and  rights  Iroiu  the  too  hasty  interference  of  the  com¬ 
mons, — those  who  are  indebted  for  distinction  to  commercial 
weahli  and  induence  varying  at  every  instant  with  regard  to  the 
holder.  This  has  given  stability  to  the  governments  wc  now 
see  around  us,  and  has  enabled  old  institutions  to  resist  the  fury 
of  the  mob  or  the  party  reformer,  while  all  the  moiiumenU  of  art 
wliicli  bad  arisen  as  records  of  (heir  progress,  have  lieen  destroyed 
by  them  in  the  momentary  ebullitions  of  their  power.  It  was  this 
ariittocracy  that  carried  the  numerous  revolutions  necessarily 
alteiidant  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  this  country, 
through  their  career,  unattended  by  those  sanguinary  scenes 
tbit  have  always  attended  the  revolutions  of  a  neighbouring 
nation.  And  it  was  their  gallantly  adhering  to  the  standard  of 
their  sovereign,  in  the  revolution  under  Charles,  that  saved  our 
annals  from  being  sullied  with  the  name  of  a  Robespierre  or  any 
other  creatures  of  an  infuriated  mob :  they  could  not  stem  the 
torrent,  but  they  broke  its  force.  While  in  France,  the  arisio- 
oracy,  broken  iu  iuHueiice  by  the  tyranny  ol  Lewis  the  F our- 
Icentb,  and  degraded  in  character,  basely  left  their  country 
when  she  called  individually  upon  all  her  children,  and  without 
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c^rawing  a  sword,  rveopt  in  Ihe  annies  of  the  invaders  of  their 
native  soil,  delivered  all  to  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  sanguinary, 
low-born  dcraagcfgiies.  They  never  set  the  country  against 
the  cities,  but  left  without  leaders  those  who  would  have  saved 
their  country  the  stain  she  now  bears  upon  her  annals. 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  individuality  of  less  importance. 
We  have  already  noticed  llie  dreadful  unity  of  feeling  in  the 
mass  of  slaves  forming  the  inhabitants  of.^hese  provinces.  Rut 
when  these  conquerors  of  Europe  divided  their  tiefs  into  small 
parcels,  making  every  individual  feudatory  conscious  of  his 
power  and  independence,  it  was  natural  that  this  feeling  should 
gradually  extend  itself  even  to  the  lowest  orders,  which  it  ac¬ 
cordingly  did. 

Besides  these  two  great  advantages  arising  from  the  feudal 
system,  tlicre  are  others  not  less  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  strides  towards 
civilization  were  so  unequal,  bad  there  been  a  gp'ater  degree 
of  union  under  a  monarch,  universal  monarehv  would  have  en¬ 
sued,  and  the  present  day  might  have  seen  us  under  the 
same  blasting  intluence  that  destroyed  every  feeling  of  shame  in 
the  slaves  and  panders  of  the  UoTnan  emperors.  But  the  iude- 
pendenee  of  these  minor  soveriigns  hindered  the  collecting  of  a 
powerful  army,  while  the  short  duration  of  military  service 
rendered  every  success  insecure,  and  every  conquest  futile;  for 
even  after  a  victory,  the  sovereign  might  find  himself  a  general 
without  an  army  upon  the  day  when  the  term  elapsed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  eagerness  of  his  barons  to  avoid  even  the  presence 
of  a  superior.  The  jealousy  of  these  lords  with  regard  to  their 
own  rights,  obtained  another  great  advantage  to  their  subjects; 
for,  as  they  were  the  tenants  of  another  lord,  they  were  anxious 
that  every  duty  claimed  should  he  according  to  law  and  usage, 
and  not  dependent  upon  the  ca])riceof  the  sovereign.  Hence  the 
nicety  with  which  tlie  ])enalty  for  each  offence  was  marked,  and 
the  service  owed  by  one  to  the  other,  recorded.  And  as  the 
system  was  progressive,  the  same  laws  that  had  been  allowed 
by  the  lord  concerning  his  relation  with  the  sovereign,  applied 
equally  to  his  inferior  vassalage. 

While  these  are  the  chief  advantages  that  have  resulted 
to  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  from  the  Feudal  System, 
there  are,  in  this  coiiutryv  many  of  much  greater  importance  ihtt 
have  arisen  out  of  it.  Our  laws  which  secure  the  interests  of 
the  individual,  and  our  constitution  which  secures  our  public 
and  political  rights,  owe  entirely  to  it  their  origin.  To  the  cbm- 
inoo  readers  of  history,  and  to  one  who  merely  views  the  results 
of  this  system,  without  an  examination  into  ihe  numberless 
modifying  springs  constantly  in  action  upon  apparently  the  same 

I  human  ciforts,  the  comparative  state  of  France,  Germany,  Itslfi 
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»n(l  England,  must  be  a  matter  of  astonishment.  In  the  early*' 
iges  of  the  feudal  oower,  precisely  the  same  laws  and  institiitiona 
were,  it  would  seem,  prevalent  In  these  several  nations  ;  but 
before  many  ages  had  elapsed,  we  find  the  balance  betweeh  tha 
(iiflTerent  powers  of  a  nation  destroyed  in  the  first  three,  and  pre¬ 
served  only  ill  the  last.  In  Germany,  the  nuhb*s  were  free,  and 
the  emperor  enjoyed  but  nominal  privileges,  possessing  in  fact 
only  a  fair  title,  witlioiit  any  greater  power  than  belonged  to  his 
sovereignty  over  his  hereditary  domains;  at  most,  eipial  to  one 
of  his  first  barons.  In  France,  the  king  eventually  overcame 
the  nobles,  and  reduced  them  and  the  populace  into  one  mass  of 
slavery,  more  or  le»<s  decked  with  gorgeous  colours,  being,  in 
truth,  the  only  freeman  in  the  midst  of  some  millions  of  slaves. 
In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  were  the  sovereigns  ;  while 
in  England  all  were  free  in  respt'Ct  to  their  common  rights.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  speculations  for  a  philosophic  mind, 
to  attemjit  the  discovery  of  the  various  causes  which  produced, 
from  apparently  the  same  materials,  such  opposite  effects. 

For  a  time,  the  three  nations  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
were  under  one  governor  and  one  law.  The  gigantic  genius  of 
Charlemagne,  the  support  of  this  enormous  empire,  was  followed 
by  no  successor  adequate  to  the  laborious  task.  On  his  decease, 
the  several  ])urts  of  his  empire,  more  dissimilar  in  associations 
and  character  than  in  climate  and  soil,  almost  immediately  broke 
those  chains  by  which  his  strong  hand  had  kept  them  linked 
together  in  one  mass.  His  suns  and  descendants,  by  their  wars, 
and  devastations  of  each  other’s  territory,  imhittered  still  more 
the  hatred  of  their  subjects.  When,  therefore,  at  the  |>eace  of 
Merseny  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  De^ 
honniiiry  dividing  the  empire  with  the  abrogation  of  imperial 
rights,  by  which  Charles  le  Gras  retained  France,  I^ewis  ob¬ 
tained  Germany,  and  Lothaire,  together  with  the  imperial  domains 
and  title,  acquired  Italy  ;  the  different  nations  put  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  execution,  for  they  were  conscious  of  never  having 
had  any  common  bond  but  the  genius  of  the  first  emperor, 
licwis  soon  died,  and  Germany  became  the  seat  of  imperial 
power  under  Lotliaire.  His  descendants  failing,  the  empire 
lapsed  to  an  illegitimate  branch  of  Charlemagne’s  family,  and 
soon  became  vacant.  Upon  this,  the  barons  and  princes  as¬ 
sembled  ;  they  determined  to  set  aside  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
yet  remained  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  and  to  elect  a  sovereign 
^ho  might  deserve  that  respect  which  the  French  king  did  not 
inspire.  Their  fiefs,  under  the  titles  of  dukedoms,  were  im¬ 
mense,  and  equal  to  kingdoms,  and  the  power  of  the  different 
electors  could  always  balance  that  of  the  emperor  if  singly  op- 
pose<l  to  them.  Tiiere  was  also  a  law  which  much  weakened 
the  imperial  power,  declaring  that  whoever  was  elected  emperori 
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became  immediately  dispossessoil  of  his  fief,  and  was  obli|^l  (o 
resign  it  to  some  other  individual ;  M'hilc  the  fiefs  of  the.  nobier 
barons  became  more  secure  in  consequence  of  compromises  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  election  of  an  emperor.  The  attention  of  the  first 
sovereigns  was  too  much  occupied  by  more  pressing  necessities, 
to  allow  of  their  repressing  the  attempts  which  encroached  upon 
the  imperial  prerogative.  During  the  reign  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was  diverted  by  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  Hungarians,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  electors,  the  I'dict  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  making 
all  feuds  hereditary  and  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  lord  or  sovereign,  preceded  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
who  carried  imperial  prerogative  to  a  great  height.  He  first 
retained  his  personal  fiefs  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia  for  several 
years  after  his  accession,  and  added  to  the  imperial  domains 
Franconia,  which  escheated  to  the  crown  ;  while  Bavaria  being 
forfeited  by  the  prince,  became  a  fief  of  his  wife,  the  einpn^s 
Agnes.  Added  to  these  advantages,  he  was  not  disturbed  by 
papal  broils,  holding  an  undoubted  power  over  the  election  of 
tlie  pope. 

These  were,  however,  too  great  infringements  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  be  l)oriie  hy  those  who  thought  themselves  almost  tlie 
peers  of  their  sovereign.  From  this  time  imperial  power  de¬ 
clined.  The  eiiq>eror’s  son,  who  was  a  minor,  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  but  the  princes,  aided  by  {lapal  ambition,  soon 
wrested  from  this  prince  most  of  those  jirerogatives  which  bad 
been  assumed  hy  his  fatlier.  During  his  life,  they  elected  Ho- 
dolph  emperor,  and  at  his  election  il  was  agreed  that  tlie  title 
should  no  longer  he  htMcditary,  nor  conferred  upon  the  son  of  t 
reigning  nionareh.  Henry  the  Fourth,  however,  recovered  his 
throne,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  son,  Henry  the  Fifth.  After 
his  death,  the  princes  succeeded  in  setting  aside  the  Franco¬ 
nian  line,  and  chose  for  emperor,  Lolhaire,  (luke  of  Saxony,  the 
most  violent  of  the  enemies  of  the  lust  house.  The  great  pos¬ 
sessions  and  connexions  of  his  son,  Henry  the  Proud,  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  princes,  he  could  not  succeed  in  securing  the 
election,  and  the  electors  again  turned  to  the  Franconian  bouse 
for  a  sovereign.  Conrad  attempted  to  diminish  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  hy  declaring  the  same  individual  incapable  of 
liolding  two  ducal  fiefs;  and  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of 
Henry  of  ^^uxony,  he  deprived  him  of  all  his  possessions,  lleuoc 
arose  i\w  contest  between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghihellines,  wbicb 
kept  the  whole  empire  in  confusion,  and  afterwards,  while  two 
titular  emperors  were  contemling  for  a  barren  sceptre,  enabled 
the  sovereign  princes  to  strip  it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable 
}>ossessions.  At  last,  when  Frederic  the  Second  remained  cob* 
qiieror  in  the  struggle,  he  was  so  occupied  iu  his  contest  iB 
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Italy,  that  he  paiil  little  attention  to  German  policy.  It  was  be 
who  iirst  sanctioned  those  prerogatives  which  his  subjects  bad 
usurped. 

Another  contest,  raised  by  the  inlluence  of  the  popes  for  the 
})ossi^sion  of  the  throne,  continuing  for  many  years,  enabled  the 
princes  to  subjugate  those  powers  which  still  nuiiiinally  galled 
ilicir  inde|)endence.  They  established  an  oligarchy  of  electors, 
and  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  princes.  The  destruction 
of  several  of  the  greater  houses  left  their  states  to  be  divided 
among  princes  more  immediately  connected  with  the  |)eople, 
who,  ill  consequence  of  claiming  immediate  sovereignty  without 
any  but  a  nominal  superior,  found  it  easy  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  those  who  were  not  in  suflicient  wealth  and  mass  to  resist 
the  power  of  the  crown  thus  joiiuMi  immediately  with  that  of  the 
feudal  superior.  ]Much  less  were  the  people  able  to  resist  this 
over-grown  power,  when  it  acquired  the  right  of  administering 
Justict;  ill  the  pui  tieular  courts  of  the  dukedom  without  any  right 
of  appeal  except  to  an  imperial  chninher,  which,  though  not  im¬ 
mediately  nominated  by  the  princes,  required  their  sanction 
•  for  its  renewal.  This  right  acquired  by  the  edict  of  Worms, 
formed,  us  it  were,  the  key-sluue  to  that  power  which  had  been 
yielded  to  them  by  F rederic  the  Second,  who  had  resigned  the 
customary  imperial  dues,  and  the  powers  of  his  judges  within 
the  states  of  his  subjects.  There  still  survived,  however,  in 
Cierniany,  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  not  only  in  the  Han- 
seutic  towns,  but  also  in  several  governed  merely  hy  a  bishop, 
and  others  emancipated  by  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor,  who 
was  anxious  to  restore  the  balance  between  bis  own  power  and 
that  of  the  nobles,  by  raising  a  natural  enemy  to  lawless  op¬ 
pressors  and  highway  robbers,  under  which  title  may  be  ranked 
the  greater  mass  of  the  lesser  nobility.  Hut  it  was  only  in  these 
individual  towns  that  freedom  was  known  ;  for,  except  in  the 
small  state  of  Wirtemherg,  we  believe  there  was  no  acknow- 
leilgcd  right  in  the  populace,  of  participating  in  the  government. 

Thus  was  the  imperial  power  destroyed  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  elective  right  being  enforced  by  those  nobles  who,  a  little 
before,  were  peers  of  their  sovereign,  and  who,  always  jealous 
of  the  very  superiority  they  had  bestowed  upon  him,  were  still 
cajmble  of  checking,  by  their  individual  strength,  him  whom,  by 
their  collective  power,  they  couhl  at  any  time  remove.  Such 
nobles  were  naturally  all  agreed  in  taking  the  privileges  of  the 
iin|)erial  crown  to  adorn  the  duca)  coronet,  though  they  might 
difler  in  the  side  they  adopted  in  a  contest  it  was  their  interest 
to  prolong;  while  the  weakness  consequent  upon  a  contested 
and  doubtful  chx^tion,  together  with  the  distinction,  arising  from 
tlie  uncertainty  of  the  son's  inheriting  the  dignity,  hetwe^ea  the 
advantage  of  bis  family  and  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  power^ 
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weakened  the  attempts  of  all  the  enaperors  after  Frederick 
Barliurossa,  to  restrain  the  princes. 

But  it  is  a  curious  circuinstauce,  that  in  France,  (he  kini^i, 
who  were  ori«;inally  placed  under  rpparently  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  overcame  and  destroyed  those  feudal  principalities  of 
their  own  kinc^dom,  notwithstanding:  they  were  nearly  equal  in 
extent  and  power  to  those  of  Germany.  This  at  first  appears 
inexplicable,  hut  if  we  examine  attentively  their  history,  we  shAH 
find  that  it  arose  from  two  causes,  viz.  the  crown  becoming  he¬ 
reditary  at  an' early  period,  and  its  acquisition,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Eni^lish,  of  Normandy  and  the  other  l?hti^lish  provinces, 
A  nominal  sovercif^nty  hein^  acknowledged  in  the  person  of  the 
kill",  which  never  died,  there  was  always  a  power  whose  per¬ 
sonal  interest  it  was  to  weaken  and  subordinate  those  who  ad¬ 
mitted  no  superiority  hut  in  name.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
acquisition  of  so  powerful  fiefs  put  them  on  a  hif^her  level  than 
that  of  any  of  their  barons,  the  very  q^reatness  of  the  fiefs  of  their 
subject  nobles,  proved  a  great  cause  of  the  destruction  of  their 
lK>dy  ;  for  whenever  either  by  forfeiture,  or  by  marriage,  or  by 
escheat,  any  of  these  fiefs  fell  to  the  crown,  it  imiViiMliately 
gave  an  immense  addition  to  its  power  and  influence  ;  whereas, 
if  the  fiefs  had  been  smaller,  they  might  have  resisted  as  a  body, 
without  fear  of  being  suddenly  considerably  weakened,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sacrificed  when  the  few  individual  greater  nobles 
were  desfroyeil.  The  superiority  these  barons  acknowledged, 
always  offered  sufficient  pretence  for  encroachment,  till  at  last 
they  were  all  swallowed  up  by  the  regal  power,  all  the  great  fiefs 
having  escheated  to  the  crown.  The  power  of  the  barons  seems 
to  have  fallen  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  ex|>ecte<l ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  they  never  attached  themselves  either  to 
the  king  or  to  (he  people,  we  shall  easily  jierceive  that  from  the 
first  circumstance,  from  the  difficulties  of  communication,  and 
having  no  general  point  of  assembly  at  which  they  could  collect 
the  public  opinion,  they  were  more  easily  destroyecl  singly.  They 
laughed  at  the  power  of  the  first  Capets,  who,  jiossessing  only 
the  fiefs  of  Orleans  and  Paris,  were  hardly  their  equals ;  but 
when  they  began  to  fear  that  power  they  had  scorned,  they  in 
vain  applied  to  the  people,  in  the  League  denominated  ‘  Of  the 
^  Public  Weal.’  They  had  oppressed  too  bitterly  their  inferiors, 
and  had  shewn  too  great  and  too  ojien  contempt  for  the 
populace,  to  hope  for  their  sympathy  ;  they  wen*  consequently  pot 
flown  and  forced  into  subjection  without  any  feeling  of  regret  OD 
the  part  of  their  countrymen. 

The  oppression  of  tiio  people  was  more  gradual.  We  lii^ 
already  mentioned  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  freeineo 
in  France  before  tlie  emartcipation  of  the  towns.  The  latlef 
made  several  attempts  to  regain  the  froedom  their  ancestors  hod 
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lost ;  but  they  a!>o  were  gradually  forced  to  bend  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  slavery.  The  barons,  by  refusint'  to  attend  the  court 
of  their  sovereij^ii  under  the  first  Capets,  hindered  the  foriiiatioii 
of  that  power  which  (gradually  grew  up  into  the  b^iiglish  par- 
li:im‘*iit.  Hence,  the  p^'ople  were  never  able  to  oi»laiii  a  repre- 
»fi)ta!ion,  or  assembly  attached  to  any  part  of  the  feudal  system 
in  such  a  way  that  it  shoiikl  apjwar  a  right  belonging  to  this 
class  inseparable  from  the  rest  of  the  scheme  of  polity.  Philip 
the  Fair  convoked  the  States  General,  but  it  was  the  gift  ofa  ca¬ 
pricious  sovereign,  not  founded  on  feudal  custom,  nor  in  any 
way  claiming  that  reverence  attached  to  ancient  institutions, 
which  more  or  less  sways  the  minds  of  all.  The  States  General 
were  called  together  by  the  will  of  this  despot,  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Tiers  -£7 1/7,  merely  for  the  sake  of  advancing 
the  prerogative  by  the  employment  of  their  i!*oncy  in  putting 
down  both  his  private  and  public  enemies.  If,  however,  they 
had  not  formecl  merely  an  instrument,  under  Charles  VI,  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  alliance  with  the  foreign 
enemies  of  the  crown,  and  in  consequence  lost  the  attachment  of 
those  who  really  lov(d  their  country,  and  had  they  not  at  one 
time  lost  public  confidence  by  the  failure  of  their  taxation  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  sum  expected,  at  another,  by  their  advancing  before 
public  opinion,  it  might  have  been  that  France  would  have  ob- 
taineil  a  free  representative  government.  But  what  was  the 
gift  of  the  sovereign,  might  be  recalled,  unless  public  opinion  bad 
spoken  loudly  in  its  favour,  and  asserted  tlic  interest  of  the 
people  in  its  preservation.  It  was  first  avoi<led  by  tim  adoption 
of  provincial  assemblies,  an  evil  occasioned  by  the  long-marked 
separation  of  the  feuds,  and  at  last  abandoned  entirely  when 
royalty  found  itself  strong  enough  to  raise  money  by  its 
own  increased  power,  arising  from  possessions  which  conid  be 
played  one  against  the  other,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
no  bond  of  legislative  union  but  itself.  The  parliament  of 
Paris,  which,  from  being  a  court  of  judicature,  at  last  usur|)ed 
the  authority  of  making  by  registration  valid  those  decrees  issue<l 
by  the  sovereign,  promised  for  a  time  to  control  the  despotisui  of 
the  monarch.  But  this  authority  was  soon  destroy e<l  with 
the  power  of  the  feudal  barons  to  whom  it  owed  the  weight 
it  had  acquired.  The  kings  forcibly  com|>elled  the  registry 
of  their  proclamations  ;  there  was  no  public  spirit  to  oppose  an 
adequate  resistance and  the  parliament  of  Paris  again  sank  into 
a  mere  court  of  judicature. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  effects  arising  from  the  feudal  system 
in  Germany  and  France,  to  have  been  tatal  to  liberty.  Wc  have 
aecn  that  the  dependence  of  two  of  the  feudal  powers,  arose,  in 
former,  from  the  constant  election  of  the  head  allowing  of 
Ibe  immense  power  of  the  barons,  combined  with  the  power  that 
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should  have  resided  with  the  sovereign,  to  he  turned  a^Qijt  tlie 
Tiers  Etdt  and  the  Kin^  ;  and,  in  the  other,  from  the  destruction 
of  the  middle  classes  of  tlie  }M>ople  by  the  nobles,  and  the  o^er- 
throw  of  the  nobility  by  the  Kiii^,  in  consequence  of  his  croan 
being  hereditary  and  gradually  drawing  to  itself  all  the  greater 
fiefs,  in  Italy,  we  liavc  the  same  result,  arising  from  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  gained  in  the  balance  by  the  people  ;  shewing  thit 
civil  liberty  cannot  l>e  secure  either  in  the  hands  of  a  king, 
of  nobles,  or  of  a  mob,  when  various  ranks  are  acknowledged. 
After  Charlemagne,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  included  all 
the  territory  between  the  two  seas  as  low  as  Rome,  docs  not 
seem  to  have  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  Emperor  as 
immediately  extending  to  it,  but  to  have  considered  itself  as 
an  independent  sovereignty  attached  to  the  wearer  of  tlic 
iron  crown,  and  consequently  not  to  him  who  bore  the  ini- 
piM'ial  diadem.  It  may  indee<l  be  doubted  whether  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  Mersen,  did  not  intend  that  the  Imperial 
power  should  be  eulirely  titular,  and  that  it  should  imply  only  a 
sovereignty  over  liiose  possessions  along  the  two  hanks  of  the 
Rhine,  which  were  imperial  domains.  It  would  appear,  that  the 
Italians  looked  upon  it  in  this  light ;  for  they  did  not  wait,  whui 
the  Carlo vingian  race  became  extinct,  in  which  an  hereditary 
right  had  existoil  to  the  throne,  for  the  election  of  an  ciiq)eror 
by  the  (lernian  princes,  but  they  assembled  and  chose  one  of 
tliemselves  to  till  the  tlm)nc,  with  whom  the  Emperor  Otlio  did 
not  interfere,  but  as  an  ally,  until  he  himself  was  chosen  by  the 
Italian  electors.  The  throne  was  occupied  by  the  several  heirs 
of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  all  the  Emperors  put  on  the  Italian 
crown  separate  from  the  imperial  diadem.  But  at  last,  it  suited 
the  policy  of  both  parties  to  confound  the  rights  of  the  two 
crowns ;  llie  Emperors,  because  it  gave  them  more  influence 
over  Uie  towns,  and  the  nation,  because  the  imperial  pri¬ 
vileges  and  rights  were  more  vague  ami  distant.  The  policy 
of  the  Emperors  in  Italy,  certainly  seemed  to  consist  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  |>ower  of  the  feudal  lords,  by  not  renewing  the  higher 
titles  of  dukes,  &c.  which  raised  so  many  powerful  sovereign! 
in  Germany.  But  though  this  policy  was  specious,  it  did  not 
prove  to  the  advantage  of  the  Emperors.  They  granted  prifi- 
leges  and  charters  to  the  towns  which  they  were  anxious  to  raise 
into  im|K)rtancc  as  the  opponents  of  the  barons,  determined  to 
put  down  in  Italy  that  power  which  had  deprived  the  crown  of 
its  splendour  in  ilic  empire.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  prefe¬ 
rence  shewn  by  so  many  of  the  greatest  Emperors  to  their  Italia* 
states.  It  was  this  brought  Buibarossa  with  so  many  gallant 
armies,  and  caused  one  emperor  after  another  to  come  in  all 
their  imperial  pageantry,  and  to  return  often  alone  and  disguised. 
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They  had  raised  a  jiower  j^reater  and  more  forniidable  from  the 
5j)irit  that  animated  their  numbers,  than  those  leiidal  barons  into 
\fhose  hands  they  had  let  \'M  their  sceptre.  This  wonderful 
|H)|)ulace  ot  the  Italian  cities,  not  only  overthrew  the  Imperial 
power  in  Italy,  but  proved  itself  more  than  a  match  for  tlie 
haroiis  round  them,  and  i^radually  forced  them  into  a  citizenship 
they  despised.  Perhaps,  if  the  Kinperors  hadnot  been  divertetl 
from  watching  the  gradual  [iro^ress  of  a  contemptible  town-full  of 
rilleinHf  they  mitjht  have  crushed  the  hydra  at  its  birth  ;  but 
they  were  distracted  by  their  contests  for  the  throne  in  (lermany  ; 
and  when  they  were  startled  by  this  inany-headed  monster  hurl-  * 
ing  defiance  from  its  many  mouths,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy 
their  ne^lis^ence.  They  were  batlled,  coinpiered,  and  ohiiffed  to 
acknowledge  the  liberties  of  a  class  with  which  they  esteenieii  it 
a  greater  degradation  to  have  come  in  contact,  than  to  have 
been  forced  to  submit  to  those  who  were  once  their  peers. 

The  natural  conseijuences  of  wealth,  and  of  every  citizen  in 
turn  tasting  the  pleasures  of  authoi  itY)  ensued.  Factions  arose 
between  nobles  forced  into  an  unwilling  citizenship  ;  and  wealth 
and  nobility  of  blood,  always  assorting,  even  in  the  most 
(lemocratical  government,  a  certain  iniluencc,  soon  divided 
the  citizens  against  one  another.  The  leader  of  r  faction, 
by  the  expulsion  of  his  adversaries,  found  himself  the  master  of 
bis  own  adherents,  and  conSecpiently  of  citizens  who  hail  thus 
entailed  slavery  upon  themselves.  I'hc  tyranny  that  ensued,  has 
nothing  parallel  in  history.  It  was  the  more  dreadful  because 
almost  purely  domc>tic  ;  and  it  soon  shewed  its  malignant 
power  by  breaking  the  spirit  of  a  noble  and  daring  populace,  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  it  was  alternately  the 
prey  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Geniian.  Some  of  these  towns  existed 
longer  than  others  in  a  state  of  freedom,  but  if  we  examine  their 
history,  we  shall  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  Venieeand  Genoa, 
like  those  of  ancient  (i recce,  after  nourishing  for  a  while  they  sank 
under  a  despotism  more  cruel  than  that  which  merely  grows 
U|H)n  an  acknowledged  privilege.  The  tyranny  painted  by  the 
clironiclers  of  modern  Italy,  was  even  more  terrible  than  that 
painted  by  Tacitus,  'riic  same  scenes  of  depravity,  the  same 
butcheries  took  place  in  each  of  the  Lombard  towns,  (hat  disgraced 
the  Koman  capital,  but  this  more  modern  tyranny  was  rendered 
Worse  by  the  greater  number  of  the  tyrants.  For  an  inHividual  to 
esc-ape  was  impossible ;  for  he  was  under  the  surveillance  of 
spies  who  knew  of  projects  almost  helore  they  were  toriiied. 
Venice  ami  Genoa  can  hardly  be  calleil  republics  :  they  were 
both  oligaichit's  of  the  most  determined  nature.  The  tyraiinv  of 
the  V  enetiaiis  is  well  known  ;  and  (hose  who  read  the  Genoese 
history,  must  remember  that  all 'the  contests  in  that  republic, 
turned  upon  whether  a  Doria,  a  Spinola,  a  Negri,  or  some  other 
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family  dliould  usurp  it  over  their  equals.  They  furnish,  bow- 
ever,  the  instances  of  the  loiis^est  duration,  in  one  state,  of  a  form 
of  goveriiinent  dejn  ndent  upon  the  will  of  more  than  one.  Ve¬ 
nice  saw  the  fall  of  the  Roman,  the  Western,  and  the  Eastern 
empires,  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  Papal  and  the  Mahomedan 
powers,  and  was  near  witnessing^,  in  the  same  attitude  in  which 
it  saw  the  birth,  the  death  of  the  German  imperial  power. 

Who  would  expect,  on  witnessins:  the  results  produced  by  the 
feudal  system  in  these  countries,  that  it  would,  in  anotlier  coun- 
try,  be  SO  capable  of  modilication  by  the  mere  progress  of  tiiue 
and  circumstances,  that  it  should  at  last  produce  a  result  so 
beautiful  and  |)erfect,  that  hnmun  wisdom  with  all  the  advau- 
tag^es  of  ex)>erience  and  knowledge,  should  be  unable  to.  imagine 
a  system  equally  conducive  to  national  prosperity,  and  equally 
just  to  all,  ill  its  distribution  of  freedom  ?  The  constitutions 
framed  by  the  s^avans  of  France,  fell  to  pieces  ere  they  were  put 
into  execution.  The  various  republics  wbich  sprang  up  in 
Gri^'ce,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  have  all,  one  after  the  other,  sunk 
,and  disappeared,  leaving  the  freedom  and  wealth  of  their  cUizeus 
in  the  hands  of  some  petty  tyrant.  Rome  remained  free  hardly 
liuring  four  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  ;  and  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  that  time,  the  contests  between  the  <lidereDt 
powers  of  the  state,  were  constant  and  sanguinary.  But  tbe 
English  constitution,  constantly  progressive  in  improvemcDt 
.  from  the  day  when  the'  barons  and  the  clergy  forced  from  tbe 
taloncd  grasp  of  tyranny  that  charter  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  our  liberties,  has  now  passed  tlirough  the  ordeal  of  ages, 
and  neitlier  finds  its  jiuwer  decayed,  nor  the  people  groan 
careless  of  its  maintenance.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  seem  to 
possess' as  linn  a  hold  as  ever  on  the  alll'ctions  of  all  classes,  aad 
to  have  an  increasing  power  of  fixing  to  a  soil  that  is  not  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  to  a  sky  that  always  lowers,  all  those  who  touch  upon 
our  shores. 

*  * 

%  *  No  unbiassed  observer,*  says  Mr.  Hullam,  ‘  who  derives  plei- 

sure  from  the  welfare  of  bis  species,  can  tail  to  consider  the  long 
and  uninterruptedly  increasing  prosperity  of  England,  as  the  moit 
beautiful  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Climates  more 
propitious  may  impart  more  largely  the  mere  enjoyments  of  exiit- 
ence ;  but  in  no  other  region  have  the  benetits  that  political  instito- 
tiuns  can  confer  been  diffused  over  so  extended  a  population ;  oor 
have  any  people  so  well  reconciled  the  discordant  elements  of 
wealth,  order,  and  liberty.  These  advantages  are  surely  not  owing 
to  the  soil  of  this  island,  nor  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed; 
but  to  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  from  which  through  various  mem 
the  characteristic  indefiendence  and  industriousness  of  our  oalioo 
.have  been  derived.  The  constitution,  therefore,  of  England  iBUit 
be»  to  inquisitive  men  of'  all  countriesy  far  more  to  ourselvaiir  ^ 
object  of  superior  Interest;  distinguished,  especially,  as  it  is 
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til  free  governments  of  powerful  nations,  wliicli  history  has  recorded, 
by  its  manifesting,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centu**ies,  not  merely 
no  symptom  of  irretrievable  decay,  but  a  more  expansive  energy. 
Comparing  long  periods  of  time,  it  may  be  justly  assent'd,  that  the 
administration  of  government  has  been  progressively  more  ecjuitable, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  subject  more  secure ;  and  tbougb  it  would 
be  both  presumptuous  and  unwdse  to  express  an  unlimited  confidence 
as  to  the  durability  of  liberties,  which  owe  their  greatest  security 
to  the  constant  suspicion  of  the  people,  yet  if  we  calmly  reflect 
upon  the  present  aspect  of  this  country,  it  will  probably  appear,  that 
whatever  perils  may  threaten  our  constitution,  are  rather  from  mis¬ 
chiefs  altogether  unconnected  with  itt  than  from  any  intrinsic  defect 
of  its  own.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

What  then  are  the  circumstances  to  wliioli  we  are  indebted 
for  these  advantages  over  every  surrounding  nation  ?  At  every 
step  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  astonished  at  observing  the  appa¬ 
rently  weak  materials  with  which  Providence  rears  the  most 
enduring  and  wonderful  structures. 

It  would  appear,  tliat  before  the  conquest,  all  landetl  property 
was  allodial ;  and  that  part  of  property  which  was  let  to  otlieni, 
or  which  passed  from  the  lord  of  the  ground,  was  always  held 
either  by /i5e//umy  or  hociand,  or  by  the  precuria  or  folkland  ;  the 
first  of  which  implies  a  lease  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  fur 
life,  the  second,  a  letting  during  pleasure.  But  there  seems 
to  he  no  reason  to  imagine  that  there  was  any  feudal  servi¬ 
tude  attending  the  (enures  of  any  land,  although  there  always 
existed  a  class  inferior  to  the  ceorls,  which  was  in  servitude 
and  apjiarently  attached  to  iiie  glebe.  The  circumstance 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  appearance  of  feudal  supe¬ 
riority,  was,  the  existence  of  the  Thanes,  to  one  of  whom  ii 
was  necessary  for  every  individual  to  attach  himself.  But 
not  only  was  this  during  the  pleasure  of  the  interior,  hut  it  also 
seems  to  have  been  more  as  an  additional  security  for  the 
keeping  of  the  jieace,  generally  secureil  by  the  frank-pledge, 
than  as  a  feudal  military  tenure.  VVe  here  see  two  distinct 
ranks  marked  out  among  the  free  men,  the  Thane  and  the 
Ceorl.  It  appears,  however,  (hat  the  Thane  was  only  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  greater  portion  of  land,  and  that  any  one  gaining 
the  Same  amount  of  properiy,  became  of  this  elevated  class. 
So  that  even  under  our  8axon  ancestors,  the  ennobling  power 
of  mere  bluoil  was  unknown.  There  was,  in  fact,  but  one 
class  of  freemen ;  for  though  the  Ceorl,  the  precursor  of  our 
yeoiiuiii,  did  not  possess  the  same  right  of  weregild,  as  to  the 
amount,  still  he  enjoyed  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  Thane,  and 
die  right,  in  criminal  cases,  of  asserting  his  inno^noe  by  the 
means  of  (he  compurgators.  The  villeins,  or  native  Britons, 
Were  slaves;  but  even  they,  it  would  appear,  had  privilegee 
Voi.  XU.  N.s.  2  u 
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which  itiarkci^  ih-  iii  as  superior  lo  those  of  the  same  clast 
on  the  continent:  on  this  islaiul,  iiiuler  the  coiU|iieror,  they 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  rii^ht  of  propeity,  and  could  claim 
the  rank  of  Thane,  when  they  could  produce  the  proofs  of 
the  possession  of  sutheient  land.  'Fhe  weree^ild  paid  as  a 
cominutution  hy  the  assassin  of  a  villein,  was  always,  however, 
less  than  the  case  of  the  lowest  Saxon.  The  existence 
of  these,  privilei^es  in  the  lowest  orders,  naturally  produced  t 
peasantry  which  ini£»ht  form  tlie  boast  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
as  tliose  of  later  times,  tin*  yeomen,  did  that  of  our  fathers.  And 
though  i^radnally  after  the  compiest,  the  villeins  were  increased 
in  number  hy  the  op[»rtssion  of  many  of  the  ceorls,  and 
though  they  were  more  oppressed  in  consetpience  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  rii;ht  in  property,  still  Kn^land  was  never 
without  that  valuable  class,  the  free  small  landholders.  These 
very  oppressions,  also,  found  a  remedy  in  the  establishment 
of  the  ii«ht  of  freedom  and  bnrg^hership  in  those  villeins  who 
resided  in  a  town.  Another  ^rcat  cause  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Saxon  peasantry,  was,  certainly,  the  po.ssession  of  courts 
in  the  immediate  nei^hhourliood  of  each.  In  these,  they  always 
found  ready  justice  in  civil  cases,  without  appeal,  that  inge¬ 
nious  expedient  for  lengthening  out  and  delaying  the  course 
of  justice,  so  advantageous  to  the  rich,  so  ruinous  to  the  poor ! 
Ill  these  courts  also,  tliey  were  allowed  to  free  themselves  from 
the  imputation  of  crimes,  upon  the  oath  of  twelve  of  their 
equals,  called  compurgators.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has 
been  employed,  and  a  great  deal  of  rescareh  wasted,  in  the 
attempt  to  find  out  some  nearer  approach  than  this  in  the 
Baxon  law,  to  our  institution  of  Trial  by  Jury.  But  we  think 
that  this  was  exactly  our  Jury,  wanting  only  the  additional 
circumstance  of  holding  its  sittings  in  the  court  in  the  presence 
of  the  judges,  and  the  advocate  on  each  side.  For  we  cannot 
mippose  that  these  conipnrgaturs  took  their  oath  of  the  accused’s 
innocence  before  they  liad  maturely  examined  into  the  facts. 
They  perhaps,  approached,  indeed,  nearer  to  our  grand  jury 
than  to  a  petty  jury,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  their  hearing 
only  one  side,  they  partook  in  a  miicli  greater  degree  of  the 
disadvantages  of  that  institution.  But  still,  the  great  principle 
of  a  verdict  being  given  upon  the  evidence  before  them,  by 
twelve  peers  of  the  party,  which  verdict  was  binding  upon  the 
judge,  is  as  strongly  marked  here  as  in  our  more  modern  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  mere  existence  of  a  peasantry  like  this,  at  the  moment 
of  the  institution  of  the  feudal  system  in  this  country,  was  in 
itself  adequate  to  modify  very  considerably  its  general  effects. 
And 'accordingly,  we  find  that,  when  William  the  .Conqueror 
bad  usurped  the  throne,  even  after  bis  division  of  the  lantb  ml* 
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fiefs,  there  are  untloubied  traces  in  Domesday  Book,  of  Ibis 
baidy  race  having  weathered  the  storm,  and  of  their  beings  con¬ 
sidered  as  freeholders  in  their  native  soil.  Socca^  tenure  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  noble  forms  of  holdinj^  land  in  all  our 
oldest  law  books,  and  it  was  by  this  Saxon  form  of  tenure  that 
our  race  ol  yeomen  held  their  lands.  Another  ^eat  proof  of 
its  inHuence  is,  that  while  in  France  there  came  at  last  to  be 
three  classes,  the  noble,  the  freeman,  and  the  villein,  in  England 
there  never  existed  but  two,  the  freeman  and  the  villein.  For 
thoui^h  in  France  we  may  at  an  early  periwl  trace  the  existence 
of  allodial  property,  it  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  feudal  tenure, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  causing  in  that  country  the  imme¬ 
diate  contact  of  the  villein  and  the  noble.  But  in  England, 
there  was  no  such  line  of  demarcation  ;  for  there  was  no  class 
which  depended  for  their  privilr *j^es  u|)on  the  boast  of  havincf  the 
blood  of  some  noble  ancestor  llowin'2;  in  their  veins  ;  nnd  the  line 
between  the  freeman  and  the  villein,  was  never  very  marked  or 
very  ^allincr.  As  the  smallest  portions  of  property  were  cfeue- 
rally  secure,  the  lower  order  of  freemen  melted  |['radually  into 
the  class  of  those  attached  to  the  soil,  especially  when  the 
practice  of  ^rantin^  land  on  copyhold  becatne  common. 

But  one  of  the  f^roat  canses  of  our  freedom,  was,  the  policy 
of  the  Concpieror  in  not  forming  sucli  enormous  fiefs  as  should 
make  even  the  throne  tremble.  The  fiefs  were  suflicietitly  lar^c 
to  ^ive  influence  and  honour  to  the  possessors,  yet,  the  public 
peace  could  not  be  disturbed  by  them  with  impunity,  for  the 
commands  of  the  kinjj  necessarily  ensured  oherlience.  Thus, 
those  ruinous  effects  which  ensued  in  the  governments  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  were  avoided.  There  was  always  a  power 
superior  to  the  baron,  to  keep  him  in  cheek,  and  it  recpiired  the 
union  of  the  whole  body  of  this  rank,  to  act  against  the  king. 
This  sheltered  the  monarch  from  the  parly  ambition  of  any  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  while,  if  he  infringed  upon  the  privileges  of  the  body,  he  was 
certain,  as  in  the  cases  of  Stephen,  John,  and  others,  to  bring 
down  their  united  vengeance  upon  his  lieatl.  The  nobles  were  at 
the  same  time  obliged  to  espouse  the  cause  of  every  rank  below 
them,  for  their  sons  and  nearest  relatives  were  in  iiiose  inferior 
ranks.  The  circumstance  of  there  being  no  nobility  without 
possession  of  land  immediately  from  the  king,  prevenletl  any  line 
being  drawn  in  the  gradual  descent  ol  the  families  ol  these 
nobles  into  the  lower- orders.  There  never  existed  in  England 
a  name  answering  to  roturievy — ^there  never  existed  a  privileged 
rank  free  from  taxation.  Though  the  peers  at  first  taxe<l  them¬ 
selves  separately  from  the  Commons,  and  always  in  a  smaller 
pro|>ortion,  this  not  only  was  merely  personal,  but  arose  jMPobaWy 
from  the  properly  of  the  merchant  anti  iiilcrioir  agriculturist 
tonsisting  in  more  profitable  capitals.  ^1  he  only  fear  lliot  ever 
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could  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman,  was,  that 
there  should  arise  a  distinction  between  the  two  nations,  the 
Norman  and  the  English  ;  for  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  we  find  that  the  national  feeling  was  nut  softened  towards 
the  conquerors.  But  fortunately,  the  avarice  of  the  kings  of  the 
Norman  race,  did  not  spare,  in  its  insatiable  thirst  for  riches,  the 
Norman  Baron  more  than  the  English  Thane.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  conquerors  fouml  themselves  soon  obliged  to  seek 
protection  from  the  conquered,  unti,  by  afieciing  English 
manners  and  English  prejudices  in  favour  of  an  old  Saxon  con¬ 
stitution  they  did  not  understand,  to  gain  their  afTections,  thus 
becoming  undistinguishabic  from  the  Thanes  of  former  days. 

Another  apparently  slight  institution,  which  grew  up  in  pro* 
gress  of  time  to  be  the  great  bulwark  of  our  constitution,  also 
arose  from  the  fiefs  being  of  a  moderate  sixe  and  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  crown.  We  mean  the  constant  attendance 
given  by  the  Barons  at  the  King's  councils  ;  an  attendance  the 
kings  of  France  could  not  obtain  till  very  modern  tiiiu^s.  From 
this  attendance,  the  relations  of  the  whole  were  more  thoroughly 
understood.  The  Baron,  coming  from  his  own  country  into 
the  King's  council,  learnt  the  state  and  opinion  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  nation  from  the  other  Barons,  who,  like  himself,  were 
well  informed  of  every  thing  around  their  own  residences. 
Hence  arose  gradually  the  English  parliament.  It  consisteil,  at 
first,  of  the  tem|M)ral  and  the  ecclesiastical  peers ;  but  soon, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  who  were  Barons  immediately  holding  of 
the  crown,  many  of  the  liberi  ienentes  were  summonetl. 
There  was  as  yet  no  approach  to  an  elective  representation. 
But  as  the  Barons  always  brought  with  them  great  numbers  of 
their  retainers  who,  though  they  bad  no  voice,  were  imposing  in 
the  mass,  the  King,  anxious  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  ol  in¬ 
troducing  these  retainers,  ami  by  that  means  to  render  the 
asst'inbly  more  manageable,  determined  to  take  away  from  them 
the  pretence  of  bringing  them  as  representatives  of  the  other 
classes,  by  himself  issuing  summonses  to  the  various  sheriffs  to 
return  knights  for  the  shires.  The  King  found  also  his  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  summoning  of  these  representatives,  since  he 
obtained  by  the  votes  of  this  House  of  Commons,  the  consent  of 
the  nation  to  the  taxes.  Bui  at  the  same  time,  the  ))eople  began 
to  fetd  tbeir  force,  and  to  perceive  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
It  appears  that  at  first,  the  electors  of  the  knigiits  of  the  shire, 
were  only  tenants  in  cliief;  hut  these  gradually  becoming  more 
numerous  IV»m  the  division  of  their  property,  soon  fell  to  a  level 
with  (he  common  freehohler ;  and  when  it  at  h'ligth  iM'canio 
ciilheuli  to  distinguish  between  the  different  temiies,  the  sheriff 
impel cejitibU  allowed  the  vut»‘s  of  iVeeholders  to  hecom  ‘  valid. 
Hjc  shires 'having  thus  acquired  representatives,  soon  excited 
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tije  towns  to  desire  the  same  distinction  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Kill‘d,  pressed  hy  (he  want  of  subsidies,  was  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  representatives  of  those  who  held  in  their  possession  the 
greatest  mass  ot  the  disposable  wealth  of  the  kiiu^dom.  They 
were  at  first  few  in  iiumlier,  and  calleil  irregularly  to  sit ;  but 
the  war  in  Scotland  under  fc^ilward,  soon  tixed  them,  by  frequent 
summotis,  nnne  lirndy  in  their  seats  amidst  the  Comtuoiis.  This 
j^avc  an  immense  addition  of  power  to  the  representative  coun¬ 
cil,  who  knew  hovv  to  take  advantage  of  the  wants  of  the  Kin^, 
while  assertinu^  those  riguts  which  they  felt  to  belun|(  to  them  as 
freemen,  during;  the  wars  both  of  France  and  Scotland.  It  was 
indeed  iortiinaCe,  that  the  two  must  enterprising  of  our  kiii^s, 
Edward  1.  and  l*Mvvard  111.  were  thus  en^a^ed.  Much  as  we 
may  deprecate  the  ambitious  rapacity  that  actuated  the  oppres¬ 
sor  of  llruce,  and  tlie  unjust  |>resumptioii  that  induced  his 
i^randson  to  aspire  to  add  uiiothiT  sceptre  to  (hat  of  En»;land, 
still  we  liave  cause  for  i;rdtitude  to  the  Providence  whicli  over¬ 
ruled  their  ambition,  so  as  to  render  it  the  means  of  consolida- 
tins:  our  consiitutional  libertms. 

Before  the  rei^ti  of  Henry  the  V  llth,  llie  rights  of  parliament 
wert«  sutVicitMUly  established  to  ensure  the  i^ratlnal  reliv  f  of  what¬ 
ever  (jppressed  (he  subject  or  infrini^ed  upon  the  ri^^hts  of  a 
class.  Tha(  balance  which  is  our  threat  boast  at  the  present 
dav,  was  already  establislied  between  llie  three  orders.  The 
Kiin;*s  miiiisleis  were  held  rcsponsih!»*.  The  Kiii;^  had  the  op¬ 
portunity,  by  ref'i^inij^  assent  to  liie  pi^tition  of  the  Commons,  of 
discovering^  whether  it  was  lujreiy  the  Ircak  ol  momentary  bad 
humour,  or  was  the  result  of  piddic  ojdnion,  in  which  case  it 
Would  he  repeated.  In  cases  o!  what  he  esteemed  an  iiifriniil^e* 
ineiit  of  his  own  ri’^lils,  he  hud  the  power  of  refusini;  it  al(o^« 
tlier.  The  Commons  h.»d  obtaineil  the  riirtit  of  free  speech,  of 
repn'seniina^  ihcii*  ijrievances  before  tne  subsivliers  were  granted, 
and  of  obtainini;  an  answer  to  them  before  the  session  was  ler- 
miinied.  The  shock  of  any  dilFcronce  between  the  commons 
ami  the  |>ccrs,  was  prccduded  hy  the  circumstance,  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  relatives  of  the  latter  could  sit  amoii|^  the  former.  At 
the  same  time,  all  violent  altci*catioii  between  the  kiii^  and  the 
|u‘ople,  was  repressed  by  the  inlcrvcniion  of  the  |M*ers,  who  had 
immediate  intercourse  willi  him,  and  were  many  ol  them  related 
to  him.  It  is  by  this  j^radual  ideiitilicatioii  of  ranks,  that  our 
liberty  has  been  secured  without  blootlslied,  and  without  any  vio¬ 
lent  commotion.  The  revolution  which  led  to  the  decapitation 
of  Charles  1.,  was  indeed  both  violtml  and  bloody  ;  but  this 
arose  from  the  infringement  of  rij^hls  already  ucknowletl^cd, 
rather  than  Irom  the  demand  of  new  privileges.  Many  |>er- 
sons  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  our  present  constitutional 
liberty  was  the  achievement  of  the  will  of  a  few  at  the  memorable 
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eraoflGSS.  It  requires,  however,  but  a  slis^ht  knowlciltje  of 
liistory,  to  perceive  the  futility  of  this  statcineut.  'rhe  Bill  of 
Rights  was,  like  the  confirnuitift  chartarum  of  Kdward  the  1st, 
a  formal  assertion  on  the  one  part,  and  an  acknowledgement  on 
the  other,  of  rights  that  had  been  gaineil  many  years  before, 

VVe  have  thus  rapidly  traced  a  slight  outline  of  the  i^aiisei 
which  operated  in  bringing  on  an  aristocracy  in  Germany,  a 
monarchy  in  France,  a  democracy  in  Italy,  and  a  free  con¬ 
stitution  in  Kngland.  It  scents  to  us  that  the  great  size 
of  the  fiefs  in  the  first  three,  was  a  main  cause  of  the  wreck 
of  their  freedom  ;  whilst  in  Knglaiid,  the  original  balance 
being  ])reserved  between  the  royal  domains  and  the  feudal 
baronies,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  free  and  peace¬ 
ful  govcrunieiit.  'I'lie  great  boast  of  an  Fiiiglishman  arose,  then, 
from  a  cireiimstance  which  no  Imman  foresight  could  have  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  able  to  intliicnce  the  future  liberty  of  a  villein.  There 
still  remain  many  inquiries  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who 
would  examine  the  more  minute  springs  of  bumau  action.  In 
the  histories  of  the  middle  ages,  we  read  of  midertakiiigs  begun 
upon  so  grand  and  large  a  scale,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how 
the  various  parts  of  so  great  and  so  iliscordaiit  a  body  could  he  ac¬ 
tuated  by  o!ie  inqmise.  We  view  with  astonishment  the 
armies  of  nobles  poured  forth  by  Fiirope,  ns  if  they  had  started 
from  the  soil  in  (leleiioo  of  that  religion  which  spread  its  mantle 
over  their  country,  tramj»ling  the  Asiatic  plains  with  the  pomp 
of  conquerors.  The  (ireciaii  empire  bowed  before  their  steps  as 
they  passed,  and  was  at  last  laid  piostrate  by  that  force  which 
shouhl  have  driven  the  eneiijics  of  its  religion  and  name  from  its 
gates.  Nor  are  the  actions  of  the  pojiulace  less  wonderful.  The 
Italian  repuldics  acted  over  again  the  achievements  of  ancient 
tireece,  and  defeated,  in  the  two  Fredericks,  the  Darius  and  the 
Xerxes  of  Germany ;  men  of  mure  splendid  genius,  and  attended 
hy  troops  more  hardy,  though  less  numerous,  than  the  Eastern 
slaves  of  the  Persian  kings. 

The  ignorance  of  the  barons  in  general,  excites  our  contempt. 
They  were  wholly  illiterate,  could  not  even  sign  their  name, 
and  few  couhl  read.  I’lieir  studies  coiisisteil  merely  of  the  use 
of  arms,  and  the  (-jcuputions  of  (lie  cliacc.  VVhen  night 
forced  them  to  remain  at  home,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  rude 
carousals,  at  winch  the  vassals  asserted  almost  an  equality  with 
their  lord.  But  while  we  contemn  their  ignorance  and  barba¬ 
rism,  we  must  not  forget  how  much  all  that  is  splendid  in  the 
annals  of  chivalry,  was  owing  to  this  very  simpliciiy  of  charac- 
tiT.  'Fheir  motives  of  action  were  not  numerous;  they  had  not 
derived  from  study  and  civilization  that  complex  modification  of 
srnlimont  and  passion  hy  which  men  are  now  actuated.  They 
ol>eye<l  only  those  inartificial  impulses  which  form  the  common 
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inilucrmcnts  of  inaukind,  aud  the  prejudices  instilled  into  them 
from  the  earliest  infancy.  They  huil  iinliilied  at  their  inother*a 
breast,  that  spirit  of  independence  which  their  fathers  had* 
broujf^ht  from  their  native  fastnesses ;  and  from  the  priesthood, 
they  had  iinplicitly  received  a  vat^iie  sentiment  of  veneration  and 
love  for  the  Son  of  the  VirjS^in,  who,  they  were  tuu^^ht,  sacri¬ 
ficed  himself  to  redeem  them  from  the  fatal  const  tpiencos  of  their 
lawless  life.  This  instinctive  feelinj^  of  imlependence  gave  an 
elasticity  to  their  minds,  which  allowed  all  the  peenliurities  of 
the  individual  to  be  thrown  out,  and  {irevenUMl  that  sameness 
of  opinion  and  feeling,  not  to  say  of  counfenance,  which  aro 
found  pervailing  the  subjects  of  an  oppressive  despotism.  Any 
individual,  therefore,  of  talent  and  ]>enetra(ion,  might  learn  more 
of  mankind  by  his  personal  observation  of  character,  whicli  lay 
so  open  to  his  view,  than  he  could  possibly  have  acquired  from 
all  the  professors  of  trieia  in  the  universities.  Thus  Uiere  was 
presented  an  excellent  school  for  the  study  of  human  nature  ; 
the  same  time  that,  to  produce  the  first  steps  of  a  great  enter¬ 
prise,  it  was  necessary  only  to  work  upon  a  very  few  general  feel¬ 
ings.  Hence  may  he  accounted  for,  those  wonderful  elFects 
which  were  produced  by  means  apparently  inadequate  to  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  was  from  this  cause,  that  Asia,  when  the  crusades  were 
preached  by  a  simple  pilgrim,  swallowed  a  great  portion  of  the 
European  active  population.  Their  devotion  and  their  love  of 
independence,  were  worked  upon  by  the  thought,  that  the  scene 
of  their  Lord's  appearance  on  earth  could  not  be  visited  by  his 
worshippers  without  peril. 

If  wc  examine  with  attention  tlie  history  of  the  crusades,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Pope  and  the  Hermit  uniformly  addressed 
themselves  to  nations  the  least  advanced  in  civilization.  Italy, 
which  helped  the  warlike  pilgrims  so  materially  with. her  Heels, 
was  little  moved  by  either  their  elo(}uenee  or  their  promises. 
Her  sons  embarked  in  it  as  upon  a  mercantile  speculation,  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  with  carrying  from  one  side  of  the  i^lediterra- 
ncau  to  the  other,  those  who  shoaled  to  the  northern  shores  from 
the  comparatively  barbarian  kingdoms  of  P ranee  and  Germany, 
where  the  eloquence  of  monks,  though  preaching  in  ^  language 
their  auditors  did  not  understand,  liad  carried  away  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  villages,  and  almost  emptieil  citie.s.  A  mob,  which  coin- 
urises  individuals  of  the  greatest  variety  of  character,  every  one 
Knows,  is  led  with  the  greatest  ease  by  those  who  know  bow  to 
touch  the  feelings  which  are  common  to  the  whole  ;  while  the 
sublimest  bursts  of  eloquence  are  listened  to  in  an  assembly,  of 
our  gentlemen,  with  little  sensible  eircot,  or  with  no  oilier  qmo- 
tion  than  that  of  coinplaceot  admiration.  The  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  education,  is,  the  exemption  it  brings  iVoqi  the  sweeping 
thraldom  of  tlie  passions,  it  is  rare  iliat  we  juacqt  with  au  mr 
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thusiaat  whoae  mind  has  been  accustomed  to  rest  upon  a  variety 
of  objects.  It  certainly  destroys  the  poetry  of  life,  and  it  arives 
to  ihe  individual  a  poor  compensation  for  that  abstraction  Irom 
the  influence  of  external  objects,  which  attends  him  who  is 
wrapped  in  one  master  thought ;  but  it  aui^ments  the  happiness 
of  the  iiiHSM,  and  throws  certainly  a  more  sober  feeling  and 
a  more  comfortable  aspect  over  the  whole.  We,  therefore,  who 
wiiness  eilucation  gradually  extending  amongst  the  lower 
firders,  must  calculate  upon  each  individual  becoming  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  general  excitement :  we  cannot  hope  to  see  another 
crusade. 

If  we  examine  the  literary  history  of  Europe,  it  would  seem 
that  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  development  of  character 
aflbrded  by  periods  of  rude  liberty,  or  warlike  excitement,  or 
revolutionary  commotion,  in  which  the  passions  of  all  are  en¬ 
gaged,  and  the  actuating  springs  of  conduct  laid  open,  have 
always  proved  the  best  education  of  a  powerful  and  original 
genius.  The  four  greatest  poets,  who  have  most  forcibly  painted 
human  nature,  flourished  iimler  circumstances  of  this  description. 
Homer  lived  amidst  the  barbarous  independence  almost  of  the 
forest,  whi;!h  marked  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  when  no  passion 
could  he  checked  by  a  government  which  had  not  tlie  power  of 
enforcing  obedience,  no  feeling  suppressed  by  the  frown  of  so¬ 
ciety  that  had  not  learnt  the  refinements  and  virtues  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Dante  was  immersed  in  all  those  contests' which  threw  out 
half  the  population  of  several  cities  into  exile,  and  left  untenanted 
half  the  streets  of  before  crowded  towns.  Shakspeare  saw 
almost  the  first  ebullitions  of  that  spirit  which  brought  on  the 
Reformation,  and  watched  the  passions  of  religious  parties,  as 
they  contended  one  with  .another,  hoping  or  despairing  with 
the  course  of  events.  Milton  was  one  whose  transcendent 
genius  must  have  distinguished  itself  under  any  circumstances. 
As  a  writer,  he  would  have  acquired  the  fame  of  erudition, 
or  of  an  Italian  elegance  of  style,  but  he  would  never  have 
produced  his  great  eflTort,  unless  he  had  witnessed  the  contest 
Detween  an  arbitrary  monarch  and  a  |>eople  determined  to  be 
free.  And  if  we  mark  the  diflerent  epochs  called  the  golden 
ages  of  literature,  we  shall  And  (hat  they  have  occurred  either 
after  some  struggle  for  political  liberty,  as  in  Greece,  in  Rome, 
or  in  Florence,  or  after  some  national  religious  or  civil  contest, 
as  in  France  or  England. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  barbaric  darkness  of  the  feudal 
times,  we  are,  nevertheless,  indebted  to  the  institutions  of  that 
ago,  for  domestic  benefits  greater  than  any  which  have  de- 
scendetl  to  us  from  the  enlightened  nations  of  Greece  and 
ancient  Rome.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  owe  to  the 
feudal  Bjstem,  the  elevation  of  ihe  female  character,  and  the 
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iiocial  equality  of  tlie  sexes.  In  Greece,  as  still'  in  *A«ia’ 
\foinaii  was  the  plaything  aiul  the  slave,  but  never  the  com¬ 
panion  ol  man ;  while  we  have  the  authority  of  Tacitus  for 
Bscrihing  to  the  barbarous  Germans,  a  sacred  observance  of 
the  nuptial  tie,  an  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  a  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  woman  in  all  the  ])ieiisures  aiul  occupa¬ 
tions  of  her  lonl,  which  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  polished  Homans.  To  the  institutions  of 
chivalry,  we  must  also  refer  the  sentiment  of  honour,  and  the 
feeling  of  confidence,  which  belong  to  the  character  designated 
by  the  term  gentleman.  The  word  honour,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  it,  has  no  synonyme  in  the  Latin  language. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  cliivalry  which  caused  a  matrs  word  to 
be  held  more  sacred  than  life,  and  excited,  between  the  preuje 
vheralierH  of  contending  armies,  an  einuLtion  as  much  in 
courtesy  as  in  prowess. 

‘  Itis  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline,’  remarks  Mr.  Hallani,  ‘the 
feudal  institutions  were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society  had 
sunk,  for  several  centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Homan  empire, 
into  a  condition  of  utter  depravity ;  where,  if  any  vices  coulu  bo 
selected  as  more  eminently  characteristic  than  otliers,  they  were 
falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly  purging  otf  the  leoa 
of  this  extreme  corruption,  the  feudal  spirit  excited  its  ameliorating 
influence.  Violation  of  faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a  feudal  tenure,  most  severely 
and  promptly  avenged ;  most  branded  by  general  infamy.  The 
feudal  law  books  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of  honourable  obli¬ 
gation.  The  feudal  course  of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  trial  by 
peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote,  a  keener  feeling,  as  well 
us  readier  perception,  of  moral  as  well  as '  of  legal  distinctions. 
In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample  scopo 
for  every  magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy.  The  heart  of  man, 
when  placed  in  circumstances  that  have  a  tendency  to  excite  them, 
will  seldom  be  deficient  in  such  sentiments.  No  occasions  could 
be  more  favourable,  than  the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or 
the  defence  of  a  beneficent  sovereign,  against  such  powerful  ag¬ 
gression  as  lefl  little  prospect  except  of  faring  in  his  ruin.’ 

VVe  trust  that  this  hasty  view,  which  we  have  given  in 
place  of  a  dry  abridgement  of  Mr.  Hailam’s  volumes,  will 
liuve  at  least  the  eflect  of  interesting  our  readers  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bis  clal>orate  and  masterly  performance.  His  work 
will  certainly  claim  a  place  in  every  library,  as  a  roost  valu¬ 
able  supplement  to  the  series  of  histories  which  connect  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  times. 
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Art#  111.  On  Protestant  Koucoiiformity,  By  Josiali  Conder. 

( Concluded  from  p. 

^I^HE  Work  now  before  us  aHbrds  decided  and  unequivocal 
proof  that  oiir  Author,  though  a  young  man,  is  not  in¬ 
experienced  in  literary  and  theological  warfare.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  on  the  soundest  principles  of  polemical  tactics.  He 
has  followed  the  advice  of  our  Lord  in  calculating  the  cost, 
and  providing  for  the  contest,  before  he  declared  war.  A 
general  who  knows  the  extent  and  capability  of  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  means  to  which 
he  is  most  likely  to  resort  for  defence  or  attack,  and  who  expects 
a  long  and  arduous  campaign,  will  provide  an  ample  materiel 
of  well  disciplined  and  provisioned  troops,  before  he  sets 
himself  courageously  but  not  unconcernedly  to  laok  for  the 
issue.  We  employ  this  language,  not  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
sinuating  that  our  Author  deals  in  the  parade  of  technical 
controversy,  far  less  in  the  offensive  and  unchristian  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  is  so  often  clothed,  but  merely  to  illustrate 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  excellence  of  the  plan  of  his  work. 
The  greater  part  of  the  First  Volume,  is  occupied  cither  in 
preliminary  dissertation,  or  in  displaying  the  variety,  and 
strength,  and  amplitude  of  his  defensive  means.  The  whole  of 
the  Second  Volume  is  devoted  to  a  direct  attack  on  all  the 
main,  and  many  of  the  minor  positions  of  the  enemy. 

When  we  speak  of  a  campaign,  however,  we  are  very  far 
from  indulging  the  idle  expectation  that  this,  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  work,  will  now  occasion  protracted  and  interesting  debate. 
The  days  are  gone,  in  which  churchmen  were  constrained 
by  their  own  feelings,  and  hy  the  iitate  of  the  public  mind, 
to  meet  an  honourable  opponent  in  the  fair  held  of  public 
discussion.  If  declamations  against  schism,  if  clamour  and 
misrepresentation  are  controversy,  we  have  enough  of  it.  But 
unavailing  were  the  wish,  that  our  adversaries  would  furnish 
a  book  of  argument.  In  vain  are  they  repeatedly  told,  that 
such  a  work  as  Graham's  Review  of  Ecclesiastical  Establish¬ 
ments  remains  without  a  reply.  Our  Author,  we  suspect, 
will  only  add  another  to  the  list.  The  clergy,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  have  at  rived  at  the  conviction  that  there  is  wisdom  in 
silence,  or  have  received  the  King's  or  the  Bishops'  com¬ 
mand — *  Answer  them  not.’  Or  perhaps  the  period  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  as  the  crisis  of  all  establishments,  is 
come  to  the  Church  of  England,  *  w  hen  the  clergy,  become 
‘  men  of  learning  and  vigilance,  who  possess  all  the  virtues  of 

*  gentlemen,  or  which  can  recommend  them  to  gentlemen, 

*  repose  upon  their  benefices,  and  give  themselves  up  to  in- 
^  doience ;  and  feel  themselves,  when  attacked  by  a  set  of  po- 
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*  pular  aiul  bold,  though  pcrlinps  stupid  and  ignorant  enthu* 
‘  siasis,  as  perfectly  defenceless  as  the  indolent,  ciTeminate 
‘  and  full-fed  nations  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  when 
‘  they  were  invaded  by  the  active,  hardy,  and  hungry  Tnr- 
‘  tars  of  the  North.’  Without  applying  either  part  of  this 
description,  we  merely  advert  to  the  fact,  i!mt  for  many  years, 
in  the  controversy  between  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters, 
the  argument  is  almost  entirely  in  possession  of  the  latter. 
And  for  what  appear  to  us  obvious  reasons,  it  is  likely  so  to  con- 
limie.  A  late  B  impton  Lecturer,  indeed,  lias  given  “  Protestant 

Nonconformity”  a  passing  notice,  but  rather  in  the  way 
of  representing  what  the  Dissenters  are,  than  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  by  solid  and  scriptural  reasoning  to  confute  them. 
Though  we  have  some  rca.son  to  be  displeased  with  this  gentle- 
ninn,  as  at  a  future  time  we  shall  attempt  to  shew,  in  various  re* 
spccts  we  ought  not  to  complain  ;  for,  if  we  understand  those 
parts  of  his  work,  fro.n  the  discretion  with  which  he  writes, 
the  strength  of  the  arguments  which  he  quotes,  and  the 
weakness  with  which  he  replies,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  Rev.  Hector  Davies  Morgan  is  not  himself  far  from 
Dissent. 

The  'Third  Book  of  Nonconformity  treats  *  On  the  rites 
‘  and  services  of  the  Church.’  The  ceremonies  of  the  epis¬ 
copal  communion,  and  the  right  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of 
the  King,  to  appoint  them,  are  among  the  most  obvious  of  its 
deformities,  and  the  most  vulnerable  of  its  pretensions  to  the 
claim  of  conformity  to  primitive  Chiistiatiity.  The  seat  in- 
deed  of  the  spiritual  malady  lies  deeper  than  the  surface  of 
the  public  service.  There  are  oilier  eccii siastical  esiab’ish- 
ments  in  which  the  poison  of  state  influence  and  secular 
policy,  rankles  in  every  vein,  allliongh  tbeir  public  ordinances 
approach  neare.r  in  visible  form  to  the  simplicity  of  aposto¬ 
lical  appointment.  A  superficial  obsv'rver  may  suppose,  as 
many,  we  confess,  of  the  older  Nonconformists  ihouglit,  that 
if  llie  surplice,  and  the  ahar,  and  the  cros«,  were  r*‘moved, 
the  bulk  of  the  oflence  would  be  done  away.  But  we  are 
convinced  that,  although  “  the  trappings  of  the  throne  and  the 
”  curtains  ot*  the  sanctuary”  were  removed,  while  the  lawfulness 
of  human  legislation  in  religion  is  held,  and  a  state  alliance 
with  the  kingdom  of  Christ  obtains,  the  outward  forms  are 
of  less  moment ;  it  will  still  be  impossible  for  Christians  to 
escape  implication  in  that  guilt  so  plainly,  and  on  prin¬ 
ciples  Ko  obvious,  charged  on  the  Mystical  Babylon  and 
her  progeny.  Yet,  as  there  are  degrees  in  individnal  guilt 
and  departure  from  the  truth,  so  there  are  numerous  steus  in 
the  progress  of  associated  apostacy.  Between  the  simple  forms 
and  polity  of  Geneva,  and  the  splendid  hierarchy  of  England, 
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there  are  many  |)oints  of  distinction,  and  some  of  them  are 
important;  but  both,  we  believe,  hold  substantially  the  same 
leadiii^  principles. 

In  discussin;'  the  subject  of  church  rites,  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  by  many  writers,  that  Christianity  is  almost  the  very 
opposite  of  a  religion  of  ceremonies.  It  is  eminently  distin* 
guished  as  the  “  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.”  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  the  truth  of  all  its  shadows.  Its  own 
symbolical  institutions  are  few,  and  of  the  most  simple  nature 
possible.  It  deals  not  in  such  commodities  as  *  shrine«,  or 
‘  Rue  linen,  or  purple,  or  silk,  or  scarlet;*  nor  does  it  con¬ 
sist  in  meats  and  drink,  or  days ;  but  in  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Whatever  system  re¬ 
quires  the  aid  of  those  human  adornings  which  are  graven 
“  by  art  and  man's  device,”  is  prima  facie  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  is  purely  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and 
destined  solely  to  promote  spiritual  purposes ;  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  its  manifestation,  prostrated  to  the  dust  the 
consecrated  objects  of  Jewish  veneration,  and  all  the  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  Gentile  idolatry,  and  yet,  under  Divine 
iufliumce,  tilled  the  world  with  its  triumphs  by  the  native 
energy  of  its  offensive  doctrines,  and  the  unassuming  simpli¬ 
city  of  its  service.  All  the  ceremonies  which  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  churches,  in  addition  to  those  which  the  Scriptures 
en)oin,  are  either  of  Jewish  or  ot  Pagan  origin  ;  anti  all  attempts 
to  enforce  their  observance,  have  a  tendency  either  to  stamp 
a  Jewish  charatter  on  the  Christian  system,  or  to  corrupt  it  by 
idolatrous  Hlliance.  If  an  Apostle  found  it  necessary  to  say  to  the 
Christian  churches  of  Galatia,  Ye  observe  days,  and  months, 
and  times,  and  years:  Dam  afraid  of  you,  lest  1  have  be- 
“  stowed  on  you  labour  in  vain,*— and  to  reprove  the  church  at 
Rome  for  its  eoritentions  about  meats  and  drinks,”  and 
to  warn  the  society  at  Colosse  of  the  danger  of  being  ensnared 
with  “  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men  ;” — what 
would  he  have  now  found  occasion  to  say  to  churciies  which 
have  their  stated  solemn  festivals  and  lasts,  and  their  distinctions 
about  meats,  and  avow  their  submission  to  human  ordinances 
ill  Divine  things  ?  We  ask  whether  much  of  the  strong  con¬ 
demnatory  language  of  the  Epistles  is  not  justly  applicable  to 
such  churches,  or  rather  to  Christians  connected  with  them? 
Some  of  the  ihyigs  which  they  observe,  have,  we  ackiiow-* 
ledge  a  shew  of  wisdom  ;  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
and  therefore  foolishness  with  God.  Others  of  them  have  an 
appearance  of  humiliiy  ;  but  as  it  is  a  voluntary  humility,”  it- 
cannot  be  acceptable  to  the  Most  High.  On  tlie  same  prin¬ 
ciples,  therefore,  on  which  the  Apostle  resisted  the  intro* 
Auction  of  Jewish  observances  into  the  Christian  churches  at 
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the  beginning,  and  characterised  them  as  **  weak  and  beggarly 
“  elements  of  this  world,”  we  enter  our  protest  against  all 
additions  to  the  literal  observation  of  Christian  ordinances. 
Such  additions,  however  trifling  in  appearance,  arc  an  en« 
croachment  on  the  Divine  prerogative  ;  they  have  a  tendency 
to  turn  away  the  mind  from  the  “  Heaverdy  things”  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  and  to  foster,  the  idea  that  human  appen¬ 
dages  can  add  to  the  acceptability  of  worship,  or  render  it 
productive  of  good  to  others. 

Our  Author  has  treated  this  part  of  his  subject  with  great 
judgement.  His  First  Chapter,  on  the  Rule  of  Public  Wor¬ 
ship,  which  introduces  the  grand  foundation  of  Protestantism, 
— the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  and  which  contains  all  the 
direct  and  indirect  arguments  and  objections  on  this  branch 
of  the  controversy,  is  highly  important  and  deserving  of  the 
serious  attention  of  all  classes  or  his  readers.  We  are  daily 
strengthened  in  our  conviction  that  the  Church  of  Home  is 
the  only  consistent  religious  establishment,  and  that  in  leaving 
it,  there  is  no  solid  resting  place  but  on  the  broad  foundation 
of  Dissent  from  all  establishments  whatever  ;  that  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  purple  and  the  tiara,  are  equally  valid  against  the 
mitre  and  the  surplice,  and  that  a  protest  against  Roman  in¬ 
fallibility  is  little  worth,  unless  followed  by  an  unbending  re¬ 
fusal  to  submit  to  Protestant  creeds,  consistories,  and  liturgies. 
One  of  the  most  imposing  pretences,  (for  we  will  not  dignify 
them  with  the  name  of  arguments,)  under  which  these  uncoin- 
manded  things  are  enforced,  is,  that  they  are  indifferent  and 
non-essential,  things  that,  like  heathen  non-entities,  have  it 
not  in  their  nature  to  do  good,  neither  is  it  in  them  to  dd 
evil.  In  the  language  of  warm  displeasure,  or  of  affected 
contempt,  we  are  often  asked  why  we  contend  about  such 
things.  We  might  reply.  Why  enforce  such  things,  if  you 
believe  them  to  be  of  no  moment  ?  An  Apostle  declared 
that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  worshipped,  were  no  gods, 
but  mere  fictions  of  human  imagination.  He  might  hava 
been  told  by  an  objector — Why  then  object  to  their  worship, 
as  according  to  your  opinion  it  cannot  be  idolatry  t  Nay, 
said  Paul,  but  the  people  believe  them  to  be  gods  many 
”  and  lords  many  on  this  ground,  therefore,  to  unite 
with  them  is  improper.  So,  in  regard  to  things  called  iiidif-* 
ferent  in  the  service  of  God,  since  those  who  impose  themi 
believe  them  to  be  essential,  and  those  who  implicitly  sub- 
niit  to  them,  receive  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men, 
we  cannot  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  former,  nor  dard 
we  countenance  the  will-worship  of  the  latter.  On  this 
subjfci,  our  Author  introduces  an  admirable  note  from  SiH- 
iingfleePs  Irenicum,  and  then  reasons  as  follows  : 
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*  But  the  wonl  indifferent,  is  itself  of  equivocal  import.  If  by  being 
left  indifferent,  it  is  meant  simply  that  the  thin];s  alluded  to,  are  not 
the  subject  of  specific  coniinaiid,  or  of  specific  prohibition  in  the 
New  Testaineut,  there  U  an  obvious  fallacy  in  the  uppiicntion  of  * 
the  term  ;  for,  if  tiie  spirit  of  any  command  extends  t4>  tlit^ir  be- 
ing  performed,  or  to  the  mode  of  their  perforamnee,  then,  they  are 
not  left  indiiferent.  We  may  go  further  and  add,  that  il'  it  is  the 

Erivatc  conviction  of  the  individual,  though  that  conviction  may 
e  erroneous,  that  they  are  virtually  comprehended  in  any  Apot* 
tolic  direction,  or  if  it  be  esteemed  only  prolmble  that  they  are 
virtually  commanded  or  forbidden,  to  the  iiKlividual  so  judging, 
the  matter  is  not  left  absolutely  inditterent ;  nor  can  he  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  higher  duty  t»f  yielding  obedience  to  the  divine 
authority  on  any  degree  of  evidence,  by  the  interposition  of  hu-  * 
man  authority  declaring  the  matter  to  be  inditt'ereiit,  and  founding 
on  its  indifference  restrictive  or  positive  enactments.  With  regard 
to  things  confessedly  indifferent  in  themselves,  which  nevertheless, 
as  respects  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  are  not  indifferent,  we 
have  the  decision  of  an  Apostle  as  to  the  positive  guilt 'of  compli¬ 
ance  ;  He  that  doubteth  is  condemned  if  he  cat.”  Can  then 
compulsive  enactments  enforcing  obedience  in  matters  held  to  be 
doubtful,  be  clear  from  the  charge  of  wilfully  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostolic  law’  ?  When  compliance  is  unlawful,  can  the 
command  be  otherwise  than  unjust?  Further,  if  the  matter  be 
left  uhsolutelv  indifferent  in  Scripture,  yet,  in  respect  to  the  rro-  j 
son  of  the  thing,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  individual  to  be  in* 
different,  the  conscience  still  claims  an  immunity  from  human 
obligations,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  religious  actions;  still 
resents  the  imposition  of  an  arbitrary  standard  of  such  actions, 
which  is  not  founded  upon  their  intrinsic  quality  as  acceptable 
or  unacceptable  to  the  Great  Object  of  Worship,’  pp.  336— SSft 

That  there  is  no  hook  of  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testament 
as  some  controyertists  contend,  we  admit,  but  in  a  qualified 
sense.  I'his  language  is  used  with  an  ill-grace  by  those  who,  if 
we  have  no  hook  of  l.eviiicus  in  the  New  IVstamcnt,  appear  to 
have  the  mselves  a  book  of  Leviticus  out  of  it.  Theirs  is  in¬ 
deed  an  apocryphal  hook,  and  therefore  excluded  from  our 
canon  ;  hut  it  is  as  binding  on  the  consciences  of  many 
Churchmen,  as  ever  the  Levitical  law  was  on  the  .lews.  For 
this,  those  who  framed  it  must  answer  to  Him  who  will  demandj 
in  regard  to  all  additions  to  his  instituted  worship,  “  Who 
hath  required  these  at  your  hand  ?**  After  some  excellent 
reasonings  on  this  topic,  our  Author  justi}’ remarks : 

*  The  proposition,  tliat  every  thing  relating  to  the  worship  of 
God  winch  is  not  commanded,  is  forbidden,  presents  after 
when  rightly  understood,  tlie  only  satisfactory  conclusion  on  which 
we  can  rest.  As  tliose  co-necessary  natural  circumstances  which 
adhere  to  every  action,  are  virtually  comprehended  in  the  pre¬ 
cept  which  is  the  basis  of  the  instituted  duty,  so,  whatsoever 
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clrcumstonces,  considered  strictly  as  means  of  discharging  what 
is  positively  enjoined,  conduce  to  the  more  decent  and  impret* 
live^  performance  of  the  duty,  are  strictly  consonant  with  the 
Divine  ^  command ;  are  permissively,  although  not  specifically,  in* 
volved  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  whatsoever  does  not  partake  of 
the  strictly  subordinate  character  of  means,  or,  if  the  term  may 
be  allowed,  does  not  come  under  the  description  of  modal  cir^ 
cuMstaucfs  of  obedience, — whatsoever  is  added  us  a  moral  or  re» 
ligious  circumstance  with  the  view  of  constituting  the  action  cither 
more  efficient,  or  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  of  worship,  is  to 
be  condemned  as  superstition ;  it  being  that  sort  of  addition  to 
the  commandments  of  God,  which  is  expressly  forbidden.  Tho 
application  of  this  axiom  may,  like  that  of  every  general  princi* 
pie,  be  a  matter  of  some  delicacy;  for  this  very  reason,  the  de¬ 
cision  must  ultimately  be  lefl  with  conscience ;  but  thus  much 
there  is  no  room  for  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  all  symbolical 
or  ceremonial  worship,  not  expressly  instituted  by  God  himself, 
borders  on  modal  idolatry.  These  form  a  part  of  worship,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  worship,  and  worship  uncommanded  is  forbidden,— 
the  analogy  warrants  the  use  of  the  metaphor, — it  is  strange  fire^ 
The  ritual  consecration  of  places  and  things,  is  clearly  no  part 
ot  the  circumstantials  of  obedience ;  it  has  no  relation  to  any 
positive  commandment,  and  must  be  classed  with  those  palpable 
corruptions  of  Christianity  by  human  invention,  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  pointedly  condemn.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,**  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  “  to  determine  of  any  such  religious  or 
**  holy  place,  becjjuse  he  can  make  none  so.*’  Here  Protestants 
are  called  upon  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  reiterate  the  famous 
declaration  of  Chillingworth  in  terms  somewhat  modified ;  the 
New  Testament,  the  New  Testament  only  is  the  religion  of 
Christians.  The  relative  holiness  of  any  time,  or  place,  or  thing, 
is  a  religious  circumstance  which  can  originate  in  nothing  short 
of  the  positive  ordinance  of  God,  True  it  is,  that  “  there  is 
no  book  of  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testament,**  for  there  it  no¬ 
thing  Levitical  in  Christianity,  Such  things  arc  not  left  indhFe- 
fcnt ;  they  arc  strictly  analogous  to  those  .ludaical  superstitions 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  combats  in  his  K^HStles,  with  all  the 
force  of  inspired  authority.  As  to  many  of  them,  their  origin 
h  by  no  means  unequivocal.  Christian  Rome  adopted  them 
from  Pagan  Rome,  grafting  the  religion  of  temples  on  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Churches, — thus  producing  the  religion  of  Cathedrals,— 

•  religion  of  8acrifk:es,  and  altars,  and  vestments,  and  priests, 
*nd  holy  days,  and  holy  ground.  Protestant  Episcopacy  has  un- 
wittingly  imported  some  of  these  Pagan  antiquities,  and  having 
given  them  Christian  baptism,  would  fain  ptos  them  olf  os  de¬ 
corous  and  edifying  solemnities.  But  “  what  suith  the  Scripiuro  ?**  * 
pp.  948—351. 

In  the  Second  Chapter  of  this  Book,  ‘  On  the  nature  of 

*  public  Ordinances,’  we  are,  with  tmu'h  saiisfacuon,  carried  • 
tbrongfi  riie  controversy  on  forms  of  prayer,  preaching,  and 
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the  hccraments.  The  common  arguments  in  support  of  pre¬ 
scribed  human  forms  of  devotion,  are  candidly  stated,  and  are 
met  with  replies  which,  in  our  opinion,  more  than  invalidate 
them.  With  most  of  those  replies  our  readers  are  probably 
already  fnmili;'r  ;  hut  the  following  historical  remarks  on  the 
Prayer-book,  deserve  attention  for  the  candour  and  liberality 
which  they  display. 

*  At  no  period,  however,  could  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  liave 
been  generally  dispensed  with  in  the. Establishment.  Hud  tlte  impo¬ 
sition  only  been  less  rigorous  and  unconditional,  had  free  prayer  beca 
still  allowed  to  those  who  stood  not  in  need  of  a  form,  little  contro¬ 
versy  would  have  arisen  as  to  the  general  expedience  of  the  enact¬ 
ment,  while  the  excellence  of  the  compilation,  in  connexion  with 
the  habits  of  the  clergy,  would  have  eftectually  secured  its  adoption. 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  Commonwealth,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Churches  were  supplied  by  mere  readers,  whose  utter  incom- 
petency  either  to  preach  or  to  pray,  rendered  the  expedient  of  a  pre¬ 
scribed  form  absolutely  necessary;  Many  of  the  benefices  remained 
in  tlie  hands  of  concealed  papists,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
clergy  was  so  low,  both  in  respect  to  moral  and  intellectual  qualifi¬ 
cations,  tfiat  when,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  a  survey  was  made  by 
royal  authority,  of  the  state  of  the  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
there  did  not  appear,  on  tlie  face  of  the  returns,  to  be  one  minister  in 
ten  tolerably  qualified  for  the  office.  To  be  able  to  read,  was,  in  those 
times,  a  distinguishing  attainment,  and  even  the  parish-clerk  was  not 
unfrequentiy  in  holy  orders.  Sermons  were  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
country  cures,  out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  literally  true,  no  Com¬ 
mon  Anyer-book,  no  Common  Prayer.  The  value  of  such  a  com¬ 
pilation  as  the  English  Liturgy,  at  that  period,  considered  simply  as 
a  means  of  instruction,  must  not  be  lightly  appreciated.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  describes  the  State  of  the  parochial  clergy  ns  being, 
when  he  was  young,  deplorable  in  the  extreme,  in  point  of  boil)  ig¬ 
norance  and  immorality,  yet  frankly  testifies  that  he  joined  in  the 
Liturgy,  then,  with  as  hearty  fervency  as  afterward  he  did  with  other 
prayers.  **  As  long  as  I  hud  no  prejudice  against  it,  1  had  no  stop 
in  my  devotions  from  any  of  its  imperfections.*’  So  true  is  it  that  the 
spirit  of  piety  is  oflen  found  in  combination  with  the  humblest  degrees 
of  religious  knowledge !  Let  this  simple-hearted  statement  have  all 
the  weight  which  it  can  claim  :  it  is  certainly  adapted  to  repress  any 
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written  service  for  the  purposes  of  devotion ;  it  may  teach  Disseoten 
to  unite  with  a  just  preference  of  their  own  mode,  a  respectful  tad 
candid  appreciation  of  the  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  church.  It  it  the 
spirit  of  iuifiosition  which  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  source  of  sH 
tne  unhallowed  feelings  which  have  mingled  in  this  controversy,— -the 
impious  attempt  to  prescribe  to  men  in  what  way  alone  they  thaU  bs 
suffered  to  unite  in  prayer  to  their  Maker.’  pp.  399—401. 

This  is  only  one  of  tlie  many  instances  which  might  be 
brought  to  shew  that  Dissenters  hav^  never  been  backward  ^ 
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ncknowledge  the  usefulness  and  excellence  of  the  Church 
prayers.  Such  acknowledgements,  however,  have  been  very 
rarely  returned.  Dissenting  compliments  to  the  Liturgy,  are 
supposed  by  Churchmen  to  be  extorted  from  secret  and  perhaps 
tmothered  convictions,  that  nothing  at  all  equal  to  them  is  ever 
beard  in  a  conventicle,  and  arc  viewed  merely  at  unwilling  tri¬ 
butes  of  discovered  hoina<^e  to  the  unrivalled  superiority  of 
their  venerable  service-book.  The  prayers  of  Dissenters,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  treated  with  respect  or  civility,  are  too  often 
most  wantonly  reproached  and  insulted  as  compounds  of  every 
thing  fanatical,  monstrous,  and  even  blasphemous.  We  can  for¬ 
give  such  reproaches,  but  we  cannot  allow  Churchmen  to  be  ^ 
properly  qualified  judges  in  the  affair.  We  have  the  means  of* 
judging  as  correctly  as  Churchmen,  of  the  nature  and  merits 
of  their  prayers,  but  none  but  Dissenters  are  qualified  to 
speak  of  the  prayers  usually  presented  in  our  churches.  That 
individual  among  the  Dissenters  who  has  paid  the  most  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  Liturgy  it  has  perhaps  ever  received,  (a  tribute 
gladly  seized  by  Churchmen,  and  used  in  a  manner  the  Author 
never  could  have  designed)  is  in  the  daily  practice  of  pro¬ 
ducing  unpremeditated  devotional  addresses  equal  in  simplicity 
and  putiios,  to  the  suhlimest  strains  of  Liturgical  composi¬ 
tion  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  in  conducting  this  part 
of  our  sacred  service,  we  do  not  consider  an  eminent  individual 
as  raised  to  an  unapproachable  altitude  above  his  brethren. 
Had  it  not  been  for  nis  eulogy  on  the  Liturgy,  wc  should  not 
now  have  thus  referred  specially  to  him.  We  liuve  many  others, 
men  of  far  inferior  powers  of  pulpit  eloquence,  men  without 
a  name  in  the  annals  of  literature,  or  the  records  of  science, 
but  whose  language  in  leading  the  devotions  of  Sion,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  hear.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  a  northern  jour¬ 
nalist,  who  some  time  ago  asserted  that  the  worst  prayer  he 
ever  heard  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  at  least  equal  to 
any  in  the  Knglish  prayer-book  ;  but  we  will  assert,  on  grounds 
on  whicli  we  cannot  be  mot  by  Churchmen,  that  the  prayers 
generally  offered  up  by  the  regular  Dissenting  Ministers,  for 
comprehension  of  tlie  state  and  circumstances  of  their  audience, 
for  propriety  and  scriptural  expression,  and  for  fitness  to 
produce  ardent  and  elevated  devotional  feeling,  will  not  only 
bear  the  most  rigid  comparison  with  tke  established  forms,  but 
would  be  found  considerably  superior. 

In  treating  of  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  our  Author  exa- 
mmes  the  strange  language  in  which  Conformists  have  fre¬ 
quently  con  tmsteil  prayer  and  public  teaching,  with  theevident 
design  of  Inserting  the  importance  of  the  latter.  If  all  com- 
parisona  are  odious,  those  which  relate  to  the  pracVical  im- 
purtn^K:e  of  ordinances  confessedly  equally  divine,  are  detest- 
VolIlII.  N.  S.  • 
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able.  I'o  speak  lightly  of  that  iniititntion  which  Inspiration  pro- 
nonnees  to  he  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  God  for  saving  the 
gtiiliy,  is  a  degree  of  presumptive  temerity  whicli  neither  rank 
Jior  age  ought  to  shelter  from  reprobation.  It  is  employed  from 

a  consciousness  iliat  is  ill  concealed,  that  in  preaching _ solid 

etVeciive  preaching,  the  Church  will  not  bear  a  comparison  witli 
the  Dissenters.  Of  late  years,  we  frankly  and  gladly  ackiiow- 
h‘doe,  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  preachers  in  thu 
country,  are  clergymen  ;  but,  as  our  Authui  justly  remarks, 

‘  At  one  period,  the  importance  of  preaching,  as  the  grand  busi- 
ness  of  the  Evangelical  ministry,  might  strictly  have  been  termed  a 
tenet  of  Nonconformity  ;  for  notwithstanding  sonic  exceptions  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  above  passage,  in  the  writings  of  Episcopal  divines,  the 
sentiment  iuell*  has  been  generally  regarded  as  Puritanical,  and  an 
evident  anxiety  has  been  betrayed  by  the  established  clergy  in  general, 
not  to  syinboli/.o,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Calvinistic  Dissenters. 
What  has  powerfully  tended  to  exasperate  the  opponent  parties  into 
the  extremes  of  opinion,  has  been  the  obviousne&s  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  on  this  point  exceedingly  vulnerable, 
in  consequence  of  the  clergy  being  for  the  most  part  incompetent, 
as  u'cll  as  indisposed,  to  the  task  of  preaching,  and  th.e  churches  being 
filled  with  mere  readers  of  hired  sermons.  Hence  it  has  been  felt  as 
imperative  on  the  advocates  of  the  Establishment,  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
monstrate,  first,  that  sermons  arc  not  a  principal — are,  in  fact,  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  dispensable  part  of  the  public  service ;  and  secondly, 
that  reading  is  preaching.  Preaching  is  styled  by  Hooker — “  The 
blessed  ordinance  of  God;**  but  then,  the  bare  reading  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  lessons  cf  the  Liturgy,  he  would  fain  have  us  regard  as  an  effi¬ 
cient  discharge  of  this  part  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  same  sophis¬ 
tical  apology  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  preacher,  is  still  frcoueutly 
adduced  by  members  of  the  Establishment.  “  There  arc  the  Prayers 
and  llic  lessons  of  the  Litiirgjf ;  if  these  do  not  avail,  w  hat  would  ser¬ 
mons  eft’ect  ?**  How  urgent  must  be  the  necessity  which  drives  good 
men  into  such  subterfuges  of  reasoning  !  Vain,  vain,  as  expeiicnte 
amply  testifies,  arc  nil  the  formalities  of  the  desk,  if  the  pulpit  be  life¬ 
less.**  pp.  ‘k)6— dOS. 

‘  All  the  siiilemcnts  respecting  the  pt caching  of  the  Dissent- 
eVs  are  very  important,  especially  viewed  as  the  testimony  of 
well  informed  and  candid  laymen,  wliose  opportunities  of 
fudging  are  know  n  to  lie  peculiarly  favourable.  The  public  at 
largo,  indcoil,  and  higli  Churchmen  tlieinselves,  can,  without 
contracting  the  pollution  of  unconsecrated  walls,  more  easily 
judge  of  the  (jualiiies  of  the  sci  metis  of  Dis.senting  Ministers, 
from  the  mnitilude  coniinually  nuhhshcd,  than  of  the  nature 
of  their  prayers,  which  are  rarely  exhibited  from  the  press. 
But  as  we  have  so  many  more  preachers  than  writers,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  hear  the  estimate  which  is  formed  by'  a  judicious 
person  I  of  the  general  discourses  which  are  delivered  from  our 
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piili)its.  We  shall  therefore  make  room  for  the  following 

fxtraot. 

‘  Extemporaneous  prcachiog,  if  that  phrase  is  meant  to  apply  in 
a  less  restricted  seiisc  than  regards  tlie  habit  of  delivery,  is  not  the 
practice  of  tlic  l^rotestunt  Dissenters.  The  most  illiterate  of  their 
preachers  ure,  with  exceptions  too  few  to  affect  the  general  state* 
nient,  adilicted  to  scriptural  research  by  the  help  of  expositors  and 
commentators,  lind  to  extensive  tlieological  reading,  preparatory  to 
the  public  service ;  and  this  habit  arises  not  merely  from  the  same 
bent  of  inclination  which  has  led  them  to  desire  the  work  of  the  mi* 
nistry,  but  irom  a  sort  of  necessity  imposed  upon  tlicm  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge  and  intelligence  which  are  found  ditfustd  among  the 
members  of  the  humblest  Dissenting  community.  Detraction  may 
always  discover  some  two  or  three  coses  to  blazon  os  specious  prooM 
of  her  calumnies ;  hut,  taking  the  very  lowest  ground  in  estimating 
the  qualiheations  of  the  great  body  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  educated 
and  uneducated,  the  assertion  is  far  within  the  line  of  truth,  that 
with  whatsoever  deticiencies  they  may  be  chargeable  on  the  score  of 
elocution,  classical  literature,  mathematical  science,  and  general 
knowledge,  of  this  one  thing  they  arc  not  ignorant — the  religion  of 
the  Bible:  their  actpiaintance  with  theology  is  far  beyond  that  of  the 
generality  of  the  clergy  ;.therr  attainments  in  Biblical  literature,  so 
tar  as  accessible  in  the  ve*^nacu)ar  language,  may  often  bear  a  siiiiilar 
comparison  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  works  of  this  kind  which  issue 
from  the  press,  are,  it  is  notorious,  purchased  by  Dissenting  Minis¬ 
ters,  notwithstanding  their  limited  incomes.  But  with  regard  to  the 
experimental  science  of  Christianity,  as  the  business  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  life,  in  its  relations  to  the  wants  and  hopes  and  characters  of 
men,  ns  sinful  and  as  dying,  to  whom  as  such  the  Gospel  brings  the 
message  of  salvation, — in  this  respect,  their  competency  for  the  of¬ 
fice  they  have  assumed,  rests  on  far  better  grounds  than  that  of  many 
of  the  school-bred  clergy,  who  glory  in  an  episcopal  ordination,  which 
has  conveyed  to  them  nothing  hut  the  burden  of  an  abused  responsi¬ 
bility.  “  By  their  fruits  ye  snail  know  them.”  The  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  despised  efforts  of  licensed  preachers,  have  visibly  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  morals  and  social  character  of  the  lower  classes,  when  all 
other  expedients  have  failed,  extending  itself,  in  numerous  instances, 
to  the  population  of  a  township  or  a  district  which  previously  exhibit¬ 
ed  the  most  untuvourublc  aspect,  is  a  fact  attested  by  what  is  continu¬ 
ally  taking  place  in  the  light  of  day-  Let  the  means  be  decried  as 
fanatical;  their  operation  must  needs  be  viewed  by  men  of  this  world 
as  mysterious,  but  the  effects  it  will  be  hard  to  dispute  against.  So 
it  has  ever  pleased  God,  by  that  preaching  which  men  deem  foolish¬ 
ness,  to  save  them  who  believe. 

‘  The  preaching  of  the  more  regularly  educated  Protestant  Dis- 
•enters,  (who,  if  the  Wealeyan  Methodists  are  not  included,  form  a 
^ery  con.siderable  proportion  of  licensed  teachers,  very  few  persons 
being  admitted  to  the  puijiitsof  the  Nonconfonuisls,  who  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  some  academical  preparation  for  the  ministry,)  is  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  which  does  not  warrant  the  subdued  tone  of  apology..  It  exhi¬ 
bits,  for  the  most  part,  an  exertion  of  intellect,  a  solidity  of  thought 
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and  an  energy  of  feeling,  ^hich  combining  with  the  transcendent 
interest  of  the  subject*  present,  in  some  instances,  the  nearest  ap. 
proaches  to  eloquence  with  which  modem  assemblies  are  familiar. 
Not  that  the  crowded  auditories  which  evangelical  preaching,  and 
such  preaching  only  is  found  uniformly  to  attract,  arc  held  together 
by  the  mere  powers  of  oratory  *;  much  as  it  is  adapted  to  interest 
and  impress,  to  witness  the  animation^  a  speaker  who  is  obviously 
in  earnest,  the  true  secret  of  the  attraction  lies  not  in  the  preacher, 
but  in  his  doctrine ;  is  not  attributable  to  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  to 
the  power  of  God.*  pp.  412 — 415. 


The  section  on  the  Sacraments,  we  must  dismiss  with  a  very 
few  remarks.  VVe  wish  the  Author  had  more  decidedly  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  technical  and  Popish  term  by  which  the  two 
religious  institutions  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  seven  of  the 
Romanists*  are  denoted.  A  fair  opportunity  was  afforded  him 
of  painting  out  the  injurious  consequences  which  have  re* 
suited  to  Christianity*  Koni  the  introduction  of  exotic  temis 
to  describe  the  doctrines  or  the  institutions  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  We  require  them  not ;  for  that  doctrine  or  ordinance 
which  has  not  an  appropriate  scriptural  designation,  may 
without  fear  be  discarded  from  out  faith  and  practice.  The 
word  sacrament*  was  coined  to  clothe  with  mystery  the  simplest 
institution  ever  appointed  to  form  part  of  a  religious  service. 
It  contributed  powerfully  to  accelerate  the  entire  perversion 
of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord;  it  still  assists  in  maintaining  the 
most  mistaken  and  pernicious  views  of  it ;  and  till  we  get  riii 
of  this  and  all  similar  unnecessary  and  foreign  words,  we 
despair  of  anything  like  a  general  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
Christ. 

We  wish  also*  that  Mr.  C.  could  have  waived  the  discussion 
on  Infant  Baptism.  Not  that  we  think  any  one  has  a  right  to 
be  offended  with  what  he  says*  nor  because  we  think  bis  vieirs 
unscriptural ;  but  because  we  regret  that*  in  such  a  work  as 
the  present*  any  of  the  differences  among  the  evargelictl 
Dissenters  should  have  a  prominent  place.  We  are  not  sup 
prised  that  he  should  have  been  led  into  a  discussion  of  this 
point*  nor  are  wc  prepared  to  say  how  he  could  altogeth^ 
have  avoided  it.  To  the  ability  and  originality  of  some  of  his 
reasonings  we.  beg  to  give  our  decided  testimony.  We  cannot 
suppress  the  expression  of  our  painful*  though  unavailing  re* 
grets*  that  the  great  body  of  orthodox  Dissenters  should  have 
been  so  long  and  so  widely  separated  from  each  other*  merely 
by  one  point*  and  that  of  such  a  nature  as  does  not  afi^t 
their  views  of  each  other’s  Christianity*  nor  interfere  with 
the  public  social  services  of  that  fellowship  to  which  they 
desire  mutually  to  belong. 

*  To  one  class  of  Nonconformist  readers*’  says  our  Author, 
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‘  ioiiie  apology  may  appear  due,  for  the  introdiictiun  of  seii- 
^  timents  on  one  controverted  point  in  which  they  caimot 
‘  be  supposed  to  acquiesce.’  We  are  sure,  however,  of  one 
thing,  tliat  both  Baptist  and  Psedobaptist  Dissenters  will 
agree  in  the  able  exposure  of  the  destructive  errors  con¬ 
tained  in  the  baptismal  service  of  the  Church  of  Kngland. 
Had  we  no  other  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  all  connexion 
with  it,  than  its  antichristian  sentiments  respecting  the  ini¬ 
tiatory  and  commemorative  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  we 
should  consider  them  as  amply  suificient.  By  the  former 
institution,  some  of  the  deadliest  errors  of  Popery  are  taught 
and  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  population.  By  the  latter, 
the .  holiest  of  our  sacred  rites  is  prostituted  to  the  rites 
and  purposes  of  an  erroneous  policy.  We  want  terms  to 
express  our  sense  of  the  guilt  attached  to  the  Christian  part  of 
tlie  Church  of  England,  who  continue  to  countenance  and 
support  the  observation  of  the  ordinance  which  they  must 
know  to  be  daily  practised  in  their  Church.  They  will  not 
wonder  at  our  language  when  they  remember  the  words  of  a 
poet  of  their  own. 

*  Hast  thou  by  statute  shoved  from  its  design 
'Die  Saviour’s  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine, 

And  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
An  office  key,  a  picklock  to  a  pl^e, 

Thaf  infidels  may  prove  their  title  good 
By  an  oatli  dipp’d  in  sucramealal  blood  ? 

A  blot,  that  will  be  still  a  blot,  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write ; 

And  though  a  bishop  toil  to  cleanse  the  stain, 

He  wdpes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain.*— Cowpsa. 

We  have  left  ourselves  too  little  room  for  a  full  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  last,  but  not  the  least  important  book  in  the 
work,  *  On  Ecclesiastical  Establishments* ;  a  subject  which 
has  occupied  tlie  attention  of  statesmen,  and  judges,  and 
political  economists,  as  well  as  of  theologians.  Our  Author 
examines  it  in  all  its  hearings,  and  by  the  strength,  and 
fulness,  and  lucidness  of  his  reasonings,  shews  that  he  has 
long  and  deeply  studied  this  most  interesting  topic  of  his  work. 
Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  this  as  the  ablest  and  most 
>'aluable  part  of  his  volumes,  and  as  that  which  docs  him  the 
{greatest  credit  as  an  enlightened  Christian,  an  able  reasoner, 
and  a  sound  politician.  The  most  ingenious  treatise  on  ihc 
other  side  of  this  subject  with  which  we  are  acc^uainted,  is 
‘  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  ^tate,’  by  Bishop  War- 
bnrton.'  It  is  a  work  which  abounds  with  all  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  that  singular  man ;  with  his  paradoxes,  his 
earless  assertions,  hi»  ilogmatic  boldness,  and  his  ingenious, 
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but  so|»liistical  leasoninos,  I'lie  Bishop  found  an  able  adver¬ 
sary  in  a  member  of  his  own  Church,  Archdeacon  Blackburn, 
whose  ‘  Confessional,*  however  unfortunately  for  the  author’s 
consistency,  ertectually  exposed  the  futility  and  nnsouiiviness 
of  many  of  Warburion’s  reasoninqrs.  On  the  Dissenting  side 
of  the  controversy,  the  ablest  performance  with  which  we  were 
furnished  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  work  now 
before  us,  was  Graham’s  Review,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted.  Though  the  style  and  arrangement  of  that  work 
are  very  imperfect,  it  contains  the  most  enlightened  views  gf 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy  ;  and,  as  the  production  of  an 
obscure  Dissenting  Minister  in  Newcastle,  and  published 
during  the  very  height  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
French  revolution,  is  entitled  to  no  ordinary  praise.  By  far 
the  most  candid  and  plausible  defence  of  Ecclesiastical  Esta¬ 
blishments,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr,  Paley.  I'o  the  section  in 
bis  “  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosopliy,”  which 
treats  on  this  subject,  our  Author  has  chiefly  devoted  his  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Book  begins  with  an  exposure  of  the  injustice  of 
charging  disowned  consequences,  chiefly  of  a  political  nature, 
on  theological  opinions,  in  which,  very  pointed  remarks  are 
made  on  some  sentiments  of  Judge  Blackstoue,  and  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review.  The  question  is  then  fairly  stated.  Noncon¬ 
formity  is  shewn  to  be  entirely  a  religions  affair,  a  practical 
duty,  which  considerations  of  political  expediency  can  have 
no  share  in  determining;  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  Dissenters 
w  ith  the  Establishment,  is  shewn  to  proceed  from  no  antisocial 
sentiments,  from  no  ambition  of  ascendancy,  but  from  general 
views  as  to  the  impropriety  of  any  such  interference  as  Esta- 
blibhments  involve,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate,  with  . 
the  concerns  of  religion.  This  leads  to  an  examination  of 
three  things;  the  right  of  the  state  to  select  and  endow  a 
particular  sect,  the  duty  of  the  civil  governor  to  provide 
religious  instruction  for  the  nation,  and  the  expediency  of  that 
particular  means  of  provision.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
on  these  inquiries,  two  statements  of  Milner’s  are  taken  up  and 
fully  examined ;  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  state,  to  ordain  what 
it  judges  conducive  toils  preservation,  and  the  good  ofsociety, 
and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  make  law’s  concerning  religion,  if  it 
regards  the  temporal  good  of  its' subjects.  Onr  Author  irre- 
fiagably  shews  that  this  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing, 
proves  that  civil  governors  who  have  false  views  of  religion, 
have  the  same  right  to  establish  those,  as  others  have  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  true  religion. 

•  The  esteemed  ecclesiastical  historian  already  referred  to,  after 
having  stated  in  hU  chapter  upon  Establishments,  that  **  it  is  not 
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possible  to  construct  a  government  that  shall  preserve  order  and 
“  decorum,  without  some  religious  establishment/*  takes  notice  of 
an  objection  to  hW  hypothesis,  which  lie  owns  to  be,  on  its  first 
proposal,  ruthei  ^tartIing:  “  Suppose  the  Civil  Magistrate  should 
“  happen  to  hive  for  ned  an  erroneous  judgement  concerning  the 
“  true  religion :  will  he  not,  in  that  case,  according  to  the  principle 
“  ot  general  CNpedleney,  be  justilied  in  establisliing  a  faUeone?” 
To  this  query,  the  Dean  scruples  not  to  give  a  decisive  negative: 

“  Nothing  can  justify  the  magistrate  in  establishing  a  false  religion/* 
He  waives  the  consideration  of  such  countries  as  have  never  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  (iospel,  founding  his  assertion  on  the  fullness 
and  clearness  of  the  evidencei.  of  Christianity,  the  rejection  of  which 
must  betray,  be  argues,  great  wickedness  of  heart.  Tliis  exception, 
however,  can  avail  nothing,  as  a  qualification  of  the  general  position 
which  he  has  laid  down,  that  a  government  cannot  preserve  good 
order  and  decorum  without  some  religious  establihliment.  For  cither 
Pagan  and  Mahommedan  establishments  are  necessary  and  conducive 
to  good  government  in  tliosc  countries  which  have  never  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  they  arc  not:  if  they  are  necessary,  the  Supremo 
Magistrate  in  those  countries  must  be  considered,  on  this  writer’s 
hypotliesis,  as  justified  in  establishing  bis  religion,  although  u  false 
one;  if  they  are  not  necessary,  tlien  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  go¬ 
vernment  that  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum  without  some  kind  of 
religious  establishment.  There  is  no  way  of  escaping  from  this 
dilemma,  but  by  denying  the  magistrate’s  riglit  to  preserve  order  and 
decorum  in  those  countries,  previous  to  his  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.*  pp.  504 — 506. 

We  are  astonished  tliat  amid  all  their  reasonings  on  this 
subject,  the  supporters  of  PNtablishments  do  not  sec  the  ne- 
ces'iity  of  determining  a  previous  c)uev.tion, — DitI  the  Anilior 
of  Christianity  contemplate  this  use  of  his  religion,  or  com¬ 
prehend  it  among  thv‘.  designs  of  his  spiritual  dispensation  } 
Is  ('iiris»ianiiy  intemled  to  reform  the  world,  and  to  support  its 
governments,  or  to  take  out  of  the  world  a  people  to  serve  the 
Lord  ?  Have  we  anv  riglit,  derived  Iroai  Kevelalion,  to 
employ  Cfnistianity  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  what  is 
pointed  out  by  itself,  and  ohvi.>usly  its  grand  aim  }  Are  there 
iiny  instructions  given  in  liie  New  restameiit,  to  kings  or  civil 
rulers,  how  they  arc  to  manage  this  new  instrument  ol  govern¬ 
ment,  so  as  they  may  most  elVectnally  accomplish  their  own 
secular  purposes,  and  bv  it  at  the  same  time  secure  its  spi¬ 
ritual  r.onsiimmation  ?  We  could  piu  many  similar  questions, 
with  the  firmest  conviction  that  they  neither  will  nor  can 
receive  any  satisfactory  answers.  One  ot  these  would  be,- — 
Has  there  ever  existed,  or  does  there  now  cxi>t,  a  government 
on  earth,  to  which  there  can  with  justice  be  applied  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Chr'miian  in  the  proper  and  only  sense  in  which 
that  much  abused  term  ought  to  1)€  used  ?  Is  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  good  of  men,  ever  among  the  objects  coiuemplated  by 
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secular  governments  in  their  religious  enactnienls?  How 
long  shall  the  world  be  abused  by  hypothetical  arguments, 
which  have  no  practical  application  to  existing  circumstances! 

And  how  long  shall  men  whose  characters  are  regarded  with 
veneration,  contribute  to  support  systems  of  delusion  and  hy-  i 
pocrisy,  by  which  thonsc'inds  are  ruined  for  ever ! 

Dr*  Palcy,  whose  ilefence  of  Kstablishments  our  Author 
goes  on  to  examine,  fairly  and  honestly  gives  them  up  as  ‘  no 
‘  part  of  Christianity  ;  they  are  only  the  means  of  inculcating 
‘  it.’  It  quite  accords  with  Paley’s  doctrine  of  expediency,  to 
assume  this  view  of  them,  and  then,  independently  of  reve¬ 
lation,  to  proceed  in  their  defence.  But  we  must  still  dctnaiul, 
does  the  religion  of  Jesus  make  any  provision  itself  for  its  in¬ 
culcation  on  men  ?  If  it  does,  are  we  not  bound  to  abide  by 
that  provision  ?  If  the  apparatus  of  state  patronage  arut 
support,  forms  no  part  of  this  provision,  are  we  not  bound  to 
reject  then)  ?  This,  we  must  ever  maintain,  is  the  view  of  the 
subject  by  wbich  Christians  ought  to  be  determined,  and  a 
simple  appeal  to  the  statute-book  of  their  Master,  will  leave 
them  at  DU  loss  wliat  to  conclude.  The  wise  men  of  this 
world,  we  inu>t  meet  on  other  principles.  In  the  following 
passage,  our  Author  gives  us  an  analysis  of  Paley’s  scheme. 

'  According  even  to  his  notion  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
tlic  following  circumstances  appear  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the 
scheme :  Firsts  the  authoritative  decision  of  the  State  with  regard  to 
certain  religious  opinions,  as  the  truest,  if  not  the  only  true;  Sc-  1 

rondly^  a  bounty  upon  the  propagation  of  belief  in  those  opinions ;  I 

Thirdly^  a  compulsive  obligation  laid  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the*  \ 

State,  to  contribute  to  the  prppngation  of  these  opinions ;  Fourthly^  | 

the  placing  of  the  right  of  spiritual  instruction  at  the  disposal  of  the  I 
proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and  Fifihtyy  the  virtual  punishment  of  Dis-  I 
senters.*  p.  512.  I 

These  five  positions,  accordingly,  arc  siihjected  to  a  long  and 
most  masterly  investigation,  in  which  the  force  of  truth,  and 
the  acuteness  of  our  Author,  triumpli  over  all  the  talent  of 
oiir  great  Moral  Philosoplier,  and  achieve  a  victory,  of  which 
\vc  licsitate  not  to  affirm  he  will  never  be  deprived.  For  no¬ 
thing  do  wc  feel  more  anxious,  than  a  fair  and  full  discussion 
of  the  subject ;  but  we  apprehend  that  what  Palcy  failed  to 
defend,  will  be  but  feebly  supported  by  others.  Wc  cannot 
trace  minutely  llie  interesting  argumentation  of  our  Author, 
on  each  of  the  points  which  he  examines ;  but  one  or  two 
passages  we  must  notice.  The  whole  section  on  ‘  Esluhlish- 
‘  ments  viewed  as  a  bounty,’  we  consider  as  exceedingly  va¬ 
luable.  Here  he  notices  the  statements  of  David  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith,  as  well  as  the  reasonings  of  Palev.  Both  those 
philosophers  saw  clearly  the  tendency  and  the  design  of  legis- 
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lalivc  interferences  in  religion.  They  hesitated  not  to  avovr, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  work  upon  the  teachers  of 
religion  by  such  means  «is  must  infaUibly  corrupt  them.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  intention,  that  those  means  are 
employed,  and  that  the  effect  of  corruption  takes  place,  arc 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  denial.  The  inefficiency  of  the 
bounty  as  respects  q^iality  of  service,  are  thus  justly  slated. 

•  Hitherto  we  have  been  viewing  the  ineffectual  operation  of  the 
bounty  upon  ecclesiastical  performances,  in  respect  of  the  mere 
quantity  of  service  which  it  procures.  It  may  be  worth  while  just  to 
advert  to  the  total  failure  of  the  expedient,  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  supply.  The  reauired  provision  is,  a  specific  kind  of  religious 
teaching,  of  which  the  articles  proposed  for  subscription,  may  be  as- 
sumed  to  be  the  standard.  What  security  is  there  that  instruction 
answering  to  this  sample  shall  1^  actually  furnished?  What  pre¬ 
cautions  ure  taken  to  ensure,  in  tlie  party  undertaking  to  furnisn  it, 
eHicient  capacity  to  instruct  ?  What  it  to  prevent  a  totally  op|>osite 
snecies  of  instruction  from  being  administered  ?  Obviously,  none. 
The  Articles  are  an  instrument  of  exclusion,  in  reference  not  to  the 
doctrines  luught,  but  to  the  teachers  who  decline,  on  the  condition  of 
subscription,  the  offered  bounty.  Those  who  have  subscribed  to  the 
Articles,  preach,  it  is  notorious,  when  they  do  preach,  what  they 
please;  und  the  comparatively  small  minority  who  preach  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  are  a  class  upon 
whom  good  care  is  taken  that  a  very  moderate  share  of  the  bounty 
should  full ;  they  are  the  class  who  render  the  most  service,  and  have 
the  least  pay.  The  same  species  of  doctrinal  instruction,  is  proiluced 
by  tcacliers  of  other  sects,  without  any  bounty  or  premium  upon  the 
production,  witliout  any  consequent  expence  to  the  Slate.  If  tha 
mere  supply  of  the  natural  demand  were  the  sole  object  ot  an  Esta¬ 
blishment,  the  bounty  upon  the  article,  when  thus  shewn  to  he  un-  , 
necessary  for  its  production,  might  be  expected  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  result  of  an  open  competition  must  needs  be,  to  give  a  pro¬ 
digious  ascendancy  to  truth  over  error.  People  are,  after  all,  not  the 
less  disposed  to  believe  in  a  thing  because  it  is  true,  nor  are  they  in¬ 
clined  to  disbelieve  its  truth,  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  attested.  That  which  is  llie  truest  religion, 
will  in  the  end  approve  itself  as  the  best.  Besides,  where  tlie  Bible  rs 
u  the  hands  of  the  common  people,  a  test  is  at  hand,  by  which  they 
nay  examine  the  nature  of  tlie  tendered  supply;  and  this  will  render 
t  extremely  difficult  to  impose  upon  them  a  vitiated  article,  whatever 
>ounty  is  laid  upon  Its  production.  It  is  rather  a  suspicious  circum-  . 
tance,  tha^  the  receivers  of  this  ecclesiastical  bounty  should,  as  a 
bdy,  manifest  so  excessive  an  anxiety  to  discourage  the  circulation 
o’  a  test  which  presents  the  infallible  means  of  detecting  imposition. 
Ids  dread  of  the  Bible,  this  great  care  “  not  to  suffer  the  word  of 
‘^God  to  go  abroad  without  the  word  of  man  to  speak  for  it,*’— what 
dtjs  it  denote,  but  a  consciousness  that  their  claims  to  this  bounty  do 
nc  arise  from  the  quality  of  what  they  furnish,  or  the  efficiency  of 
till  services  they  yield,  that  they  rest  upon  a  fiction,  upon  pretence  I 
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This  pretence  Is  religious  instruction,  while  the  real  object  of  the 
system,  is,  the  appropriation  of  a  bounty  conceded  by  the  Slate, 
which  receives  back  an  equivalent  in  influence?*  pp.  510 — 512. 

We  wish  our  Author  had  considered  more  fully,  in  connexion 
with  this  part  of  liis  subject,  the  influence  of  ihe  bounty  on 
the  people  as  well  as  on  the  teachers.  'Fhe  extent  of  the  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  it  is  not  easy  to  describe.  It  atTects  and  ile- 
terioraies  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  in  almost  every  point  of 
view  in  which  it  can  be  considered.  Milton,  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  of  his  treatise  of  civil  power  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
powerfully  exposes  the  two  great  insirumeiUs  of  ntisebief  to  the 
Church  ot  God,  by  which  both  priests  and  people  have  been 
extensively  injured,- — ‘  force,  on  the  one  side,  restraining,  and 
‘  hire,  on  the  other  side,  corrupting  the  teachers  of  the  Church.* 
Letthe  influence  of  these  two  principles  be  fully  considereti,  and 
the  tremendous  evil  of  submitting  religion  to  state  authority 
will  be  clearly  seen.  VVe  are  aware  it  will  be  said,  that  all  these 
arc  the  statements  of  party  writers,  or  of  incompe  tent  judges  in 
this  matter.  Milton  was  a  Dissenter  and  a  repnl>lican.  llume 
and  Adam  Smith  were  infidels,  and  Paley,  though  a  churchman, 
was  too  much  of  a  secular  politician  to  give  correct  views  of  any 
part  of  Christianity.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
resist  making  an  extract  from  a  writer  to  whom  none  of  these 
charges  or  suspicions  will  properly  apply, — a  philosopher  too; 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  whose  communion 
we  believe  he  lived  and  died,  and  of  whose  personal  religion, 
the  most  eminent  female  writer  of  the  age  expresses,  from 
her  own  knowledge  of  him,  a  favourable  opinion.  We  mean 
the  celebrated  Soame  .lenyns. 

*  The  moment  any  religion  becomes  national  or  established/ 
he  remarks,  ‘  its  purity  must  certainly  be  lost,  because  it  is 
‘  then  impossible  to  keep  it  unconnected  with  men’s  iiiterebts; 
‘  and  if  connected,  it  must  inevitably  be  perverted  by  them. 

•  Whenever  temporal  advantages  are  annexed  to  religious 

*  profession,  they  will  be  sure  to  call  in  those  who  have  no  re- 
‘  iigionatall.  Knaves  will  embrace  it  for  thr  sake  of  interest, 
‘  fools  will  follow  them  lor  the  sake  of  fashion  ;  and  when 
‘  once  it  is  in  these  hands,  Omnipotence  itself  can  never  pre- 
‘  serve  its  purity.  The  very  order  of  men  who  are  maintained 
‘  to  support  its  interests,  will  sacrifice  them  to  their  own  ;  and 
‘  being  in  possessicn  of  all  its  promises  and  terrors,  and  havin[j, 
‘  the  tenderness  of  cliildhocd,  the  weakness  of  age,  and  thr 
‘  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  to  work  upon;  Isay,  these  men 
‘  vested  with  all  these  powers,  yet  being  but  men,  will  not  fai 
‘  to  convert  tliem  to  the  selfisli  ends  of  their  own  avarice  aid 

‘  ambition,  and  constcjueiuly  to  the  total  destruction  ot  ii 
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*  original  purity.  Fn)m  it  they  will  lay  claim  to  powers  which 
‘  it  never  tlesignecl  them,  and  to  pobsessions  to  which  they  have 

*  no  »‘ight.  lienee  must  arise  hierarchies,  inquisitions,  and 

*  Popery  ;  for  Popery  is  hut  the  consummation  of  tliat  tyranny 
‘  which  every  religious  system  in  the  hands  of  men  is  in  |>cr- 
‘  petual  pursuit  ol,  and  whose  principles  tiiey  are  all  ready  to 
‘  ado])t,  wbenever  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  w’ith  its 
‘  success.  All  these  evils  are  but  the.  necessary  consequences 
‘  of  the  national  establishment  of  any  religion  which  God  can 

*  communicate  to  men,  in  whose  hands  its  divinity  can  never 
‘  long  preserve  its  purity,  or  keep  it  unmixed  with  his  imper* 

‘  ffciions,  his  folly  and  his  wickedness.'  Free  Enquiry  into 
‘  the  Origin  of  Eril,  p.  181. 

W'^ilh  itie  highly  important  testimony  of  this  writer,  somo 
parts  of  which  look  like  a  prophecy,  and  uiiich  we  wish  may 
oper.;*e  as  a  warning,  the  language  of  onr  Author,  on  the  in- 
terlerence  of  Ksiahlishments  with  the  Christian  Ministry, 
lu  aiiy  corresponds. 

‘  The  ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  not  instituted  with  any  view 
to  civil  utility  ;  it  is  a  means  of  a  truly  spiritual  character,  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  objects  as  vastly  trnnscendinc  in  importance 
every  tiling  with  which  the  speculations  of  politicians  arc  con« 
vorsiint,  as  eternity  is  longer  than  time.  It  liu.s  one  simple  end 
to  whicii  as  a  means  it  is  perfectly  and  exclusively  adapted : 
that  end  is  the  saUalion  of  the  1  soul.  Its  perfection  consists  in 
its  simplicity  and  its  universality ;  wiiile  its  cHicieiicy  dc|>ends 
upon  the  promised  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  (iod ;  und  as  these 
its  peculiar  characteristics  were  most  strikingly  displayed  before 
it  had  any  alliance  with  wealth  or  power,  when  it  was  employed 
in  deliance  of  their  utmost  efforts  of  opposition,  so  it  is  incapable 
of  being  aided  in  its  Divine  achievements,  it  cannot  but  be  in¬ 
jured,  by  a  combination  with  secular  means  of  human  inven¬ 
tion. 

‘  An  Establishment  involves  a  direct  interference  with  the  mi¬ 
nistry  (»f  the  (^o^pcl,  tlic  only  instituted  means  of  converting  and 
of  hiving  mankind,  under  the  pretence  of  perfecting,  or  regu¬ 
lating,  nr  aiding  its  r»peration.  And  what  is  the  etlect  of  ili  in¬ 
terference?  To  restrict  the  freedom,  to  corrupt  the  motives,  to 

fetter  the  exeitiims,  to  circuinscrihe  the  sphere  of  those  whom 

it  seduces  by  its  patronage,  and  all  this  under  the  plea  ot  ec- 

clchiahiicil  order  and  eivil  utility!  Hardly  does  it  tolerate  that 
the  tiospel  of  Ciirlst  should  tie  preached  without  its  orders.  A 
man  must  needs  have  the  warrant  of  .lesus  Chi  ist  countersigned 
by  the  Stuio,  hei’ore  he  ha?,  tiie  temerity  to  execute  it:  and 
even  then  he  is  forbidden  to  prea*  h  in  uncotisecrated  placets ; 
he  nmsi  not  “  convert  bohIs  at  niicunon  .’ul  hours.**  Before 
Chrisiiaiiily  was  inken  into  alliance  by  tlie  .ecular  power,  if 
Clirihi  wtis  preached,  though  it  we.e  »»n  a  urmciplc  of  opposition 
or  party-strife,  still,  the  deed  was  ackuowleogcd  to  be  good,  and 
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an  Apostle  could  rejoice  in  the  result ;  but  now^  let  the  motive 
be  never  so  pure,  the  action,  if  certain  conditions  arc  violated, 
is  esteemed  criminal.  The  success  of  Dissenting  teachers  in 
turning  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  in  furthering  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  is  angrily  deprecated,  from  the  apprehension 
that  their  success  may  endanger  the  Establishment.  “  Go  yc 
into  all  the  world,*’  said  our  Saviour,  “  and  preach  the  Gospel 
“  to  every  creature.”  What  is  this  that  dares  interpose  its  au- 
tlif»rity  and  command  us  to  forbear  pp.  590 — 592. 

We  must  yet  give  one  extract  more.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  former,  and  is  designed  to  shew,  by  an  appeal  to  tacts, 
how  Kstahlishments  impede  the  progress  of  Christianity.  It 
would  have  been  a  useful  addition,  had  the  Author  pointed  out 
the  resources  that  would  be  employed  by  Christians  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  in  a  country  where  no  Esta. 
blisliment  existed.  For  it  is  often  very  couVidently,  but  very 
erroneously  asserted,  that  Establishments  are  the  great  means 
of  preserving  the  existence  and  power  of  religion  among  the 
population  of  a  country. 

*  On  the  Continent,  in  the  very  birth-place  of  the  Reformation, 
the  decay  of  religion  has  strikingly  kept  pace  with  the  decline 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty.  And  to  what  is  England,  under  Pro¬ 
vidence,  indebted,  for  the  preservation  of  her  religious  privileges  ? 
To  what  does  she  owe  her  present  distinguished  elevation  as  the 
depositary  of  the  Christian  faith,-— the  Evangelist  of  Nations  ? 
Wnat  has  kept  alive  within  this  insulated  corner  of  civilized 
Europe,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  and  made  our  country 
the  centre  of  the  moral  world?  Our  Establishment?  No;  our 
liberties liberties  reluctantly  wrung  from  Protestant  tyranny, 
by  the  despised  Puritans;  liberties  w'atered  by  the  tears  and 
fertilized  by  the  blood  of  those  whom  the  rulers  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  rejected  and  prosecuted  ;  liberties,  for  the  perpetuation  of 
which  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  vital  principle  of 
Dissent.  'Fhc  clergy  opposed  the  Reformation  itself;  they  op¬ 
posed  the  'foleration ;  they  opposed  the  Comprehension ;  they 
opposed  King  William  in  all  the  nleasures  which  he  attempted 
for  the  extension  of  religious  liberty ;  they  have  opposed  every 
subsequent  act  of  relief  to  the  conscientious  dissentient.  They 
oppose  the  Bible  Society ;  they  oppose  Missionary  exertions ; 
they  opposed,  till  shamed  and  alarmed  into  the  adoption  of  a 
specious  plan  of  counter-acting  polic}",  the  education  of  the  poor. 
And  why  have  they  opposed  them,  but  because  all  these  mea¬ 
sures  are  felt  to  be  directly  hostile  to  the  tendencies  and  the 
interests  of  an  ecclesiastical  Establishment  ?  The  circulation  of 
the  Bible  endangers  the  Church;  religious  knowledge  endangers 
at ;  religious  freedom  endangers  it ;  civil  freedom  endangers  it  1 
Is  there  no  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  there  are  many,  even 
now,  who,  but  for  the  restraints  of  the  laws,  would  exult  in  re¬ 
viving  the  i^aclievercl  war-cry,  as  the  signal  of  a  fresh  criisacW 
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against  religious  liberty,  and  in  consigning  the  nation  again  to 
the  ghostly  keeping  of  a  vicarious  priesthood  i  With  fondneso 
they  are  heard  invoking  the  shades  of  the  Stuarts ;  nay,  some 
are  even  turning  to  Mother  Rome  herself  with  tilial  yearnings, 
and  longing  to  be  reconciled/  pp,  603—605. 

Protracted  as  the  limits  of  this  article  have  become,  wc  can¬ 
not  take  leave  of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  without  express¬ 
ing  again  our  obligations  to  its  Author,  and  our  opinion  ot  what 
constitutes  its  essential  merits.*  It  is,  in  our  estimation,  then, 
valuable  as  a  piece  of  able  and  often  eloquent  argumentation, 
which  may  furnish  a  University  Wrangler  with  a  subject  not 
unworthy  as  a  trial'of  his  strength.  It  is  valuable  as  contain* 
ing  a  full  illustration  of  all  tlie  interesting  topics  which  the 
Nonconformist  controversy  embraces.  Some  of  them  are 
stated  more  in  detail  than  others  ;  but  all  of  them  have  received 
a  judicious  portion  of  attention.  And  it  is  highly  valuable 
for  its  candour,  good  temper,  and  manly  indepenilence.  It 
contains  not  a  particle  of  the  odium  theologium,  so  difHcult 
entirely  to  avoid  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
grave  without  dulness,  spirited  without  levity,  firm  without 
dogmatism,  and  faithful  without  gall  or  bitterness.  Church- 
men  can  never  desire  a  more  honourable  adversary,  and,  as 
Dissenters,  we  desire  no  better  advocate. 

r  '  ■  '  -  " - -  •- 

Art.  IV.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Senegal^  in  1816.  Comprising 
an  Account  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,  6cc,  Hy  J.  U. 
Henry  Savigny,  and  Alexander  Correard.  8vo.  pp.  360.  Lon« 
don.  1818. 


npilE  subject  of  this  article  lias  been  so  long  before  the 
Public,  that  it  might  seem  to  have  had  a  claim  to  an  earlier 
notice ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  our  perusal  of  it  was  attended 
hy  so  many  painful  and  contradictory  feelings,  that  we  felt 
ill  no  haste  to  impart  them  to  others.  The  alliance  between 
pity  and  misfortune,  is  so  sacre<l,  and  seems  so  interwoven 
with  the  destiny  of  man,  that  the  forcible  disruption  of  them 
ill  the  mind,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  painful,  an  al¬ 
most  unnatural  ettbrt.  Yet  such  is  precisely  the  efTect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  narrative  before  us.  When  we  sec  set  forth  in 
its  pages,  the  sufferings  of  men  involved  in  the  most  appalling 
dangers  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  undertook  to  guide 
them,  betrayed  to  manifold  deaths,  and  terrors  worse  than  dcatli, 
by  the  treachery  of  their  officers,  who  were  at  least  hound  to 
assist  them  as  far  as  they  could,  through  the  evils  they  had 
brought  ii|K>n  them,  we  are  filled  with  the  most  lively  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  to  endure  such  trials, 
and  with  resentment  of  the  barbarity  by  which  tliey^vere  ex|M>sed 
to  them.  But  when  we  find  the  greater  part  of  these  men  in  re- 
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turn  breaking  as  much  the  common  tie  in  wliicli  common  suf- 
ferin*'  involves  mankind,  false  to  each  otlier,  false  even  to  thoin- 
selves,  by  turns  infuriated  and  d»is|>airin’jf, — our  feerms^s  change 
to  horror  and  disgust,  and  we  lay  the  volume  down,  dissatistied 
with  it,  and  almost  with  ourselves,  for  havitig  gone  through  a 
story  of  sutrerings  almost  une(|ualted  in  the  history  of  human 
calamity}  without  granting  it  that  meed  of  eoinpassion  which  it 
geems  the  unalienable  right  of  allliction  to  demand. 

The  expedition  of  which  the  Medusa  frigate  formed  a  part, 
vailed  on  the  17th  of  «liine,  1816,  from  the  roads  of  the  island 
of  Aix,  to  take  possession  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
from  Cape  Hlanco  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  (lamhia,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  treaty  of  |)eace  in  1815,  by  which  the  Knglish 
secured  to  the  French  the  possession  of  that  part  of  Africa, 
according  to  a  treaty  respecting  it  in  1783.  The  IMedusa  was 
commanded  by  I'aptain  Chaiimareys,  who  was  also  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  expedition,  of  wliich  the  Echo  corvette,  the  flute 
La  I  ioirc,  and  the  Argus  brig,  formed  the  remaining  vessels. 
Captain  C.  almost  immediatef^'  began  to  give  strong  proofs  of 
nautical  ignorance,  accompanicil  with  all  the  conceit  and  obsti¬ 
nacy  which  generally  attend  ignorance  of  every  description. 
On  the  1st  of  July,, they  passed  the  'i'ropic,  and  tlie  Captain, 
more  occupied  with  the  customary  jokes  of  the  sailors  on  that 
occasion,  than  with  the  care  of  his  ship,  suflered  her  to  neaf 
a  reef  of  rocks,  from  running  on  which  she  was  rescued  only  by 
the  spirit  and  promptness  of  two  oflicers,  who  suddenly  changed 
her  course,  without  consulting  him  on  the  subject.  The  dan¬ 
ger  however  was  only  deterred.  That  night,  they  parted  company 
with  the  Echo,  the  only  vessel  which  had  kept  up  with  them, 
the  commander  most  unjnstitiably  outsailing  the  others,  in  order 
that  he  might  proceed  to  tlie  Senegal  alone.  The  signals  of 
this  vessel,  the  oflicers  on  the  watch  unpardonably  neglected 
even  to  answer.  In  the  morning  she  was  not  to  be  seen,  having 
gone  on  a  ditrerent  tack,  during  the  night  ;  but  Captain  Chau- 
mareys  seemed  to  care  very  little  about  the  matter,  his  attention 
being  taken  up  with  a  large  cloud,  which  certain  of  the  oflicers 
wished  to  persuade  him  was  Cape  Blanco  itself.  The  scorn 
which  this  ignorance  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  seamen,  was  soon  suspended  by  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  it  ex)K)seil  them,  and  of  which  they  soon  became  fully 
sensible.  The  colour  of  the  water,  the  appearance  of  sand 
among  the  little  waves,  the  sea-weed  at  the  ship’s  side,  and  a 
quantity  of  hsh  that  was  caught,  announced  to  the  ensign  of 
the  watch,  that  they  were  in  shallow  water  ;  and,  upon  sound¬ 
ing,  he  found  that  the  lead,  instead  of  shewing  eighty  fathoms 
of  water,  as  the  persons  most  in  the  Ciiiiiidence  of  the  Captain 
positively  asserted  would  be  the  case,  gave  only  eighteen,  lin- 
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mediately  there  commenced  a  scries  of  manoeuvres,  Mfhichvfere 
periormed  with  a  rapidity  that  must  have  savetl  the  vessel,  bad 
they  been  of  a  right  kind.  In  ten  minutes  from  the  time  of  tak¬ 
ing  soundings,  the  vessel  struck,  and,  unhappily,  just  at  the  time 
of  high  water ;  at  a  season,  too,  when  the  tides  were  at  the 
highest,  and  when  consequently  every  moment  made  a  fatal 
ditlerence  to  the  unhappy  crew. 

‘  We  stranded,*  says  our  Author,  *  on  the  2nd  of  July,  at  a  quarter 
after  three  p.  m.  in  19' 3^' north  latitude,  and  19®  4*5' west  longi¬ 
tude.  This  event  spread  the  most  profound  consternation ;  if  in  tne 
midst  of  this  disorder  there  were  any  men  who  remained  collected 
enougl)  to  make  observations,  they  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  changes  impressed  on  every  countenance.  Some  persons 
sere  not  to  be  recognised.  Here  you  might  see  features  become 
shrunk  and  hideous,  there  a  countenance  which  had  assumed  a  yel¬ 
low  and  even  a  grecnisli  hue  ;  some  men  seemed  thunder-struck  and 
chained  down  to  their  places  without  strength  to  move.  When  they 
had  recovered  from  the  stupefaction  with  which  they  were  at  first 
seized,  numbers  gave  themselves  up  to  excess  of  despair,  whilst 
others  uttered  imprecations  upon  those  whose  ignorance  had  been  so 
fatal  to  us.  An  otRccr  going  upon  deck,  immediately  ai\er  the  acci¬ 
dent,  spoke  with  energy  to  him  who,  os  we  have  already  said,  had 
directed  for  some  day?  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  said  to  him,  “  Sfft 
SiVf  to  what  your  obstinacy  has  brought  uSf  I  had  tvarned  you  of  itJ** 
Two  women  alone  seemed  iusensible  to  this  disaster.  They  were  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  (lovernor.  What  a  shocking  contrast  1 
Men  who  for  twenty  or  twenty-hve  years  had  been  exposed  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  dangers,  were  profoundly  aH'ected,  while  Madame  and  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Chemals  appeared  insensible,  and  as  if  unconcerned  in  these 
events.*  p.  35. 

The  very  arduous  exertions  of  the  sailors  during  four  days,  to 
get  the  vessel  afloat  again,  would  probably  have  succeeded,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  iiidecisioii  of  the  principal  officers,  who  were 
perpetually  varying  their  orders,  and  the  folly  or  selfishness  of 
the  intended  Governor  of  Senegal,  who  would  not  consent  to 
her  being  lightened  by  throwingseveral  casks  of  flour  overboard, 
as  well  as  tourteen  twenty -four  pounders.  I'lie  weather  now 
became  so  very  unfavourable,  that  they  not  only  found  all  their 
eiroits  ineffectual,  but  a  perseverance  in  them  highly  dangerous. 
They  therefore  turned  their  attention  towards  (lie  plan  which,  on 
the  Grsi  striking  of  the  vessel,  had  been  proposed  bv  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  for  the  construction  of  a  raft  capable  of  conveying  two 
hundri  d  men  with  provisions.  The  rest  of  the  crew  .were  to 
have  ivcour.se  to  the  six  boats  belonging  to  the  vessel.  They 
were  to  low  the  raft,  and  at  meal  times  they  were  to  come  and 
receive  tlieir  rations  from  those  on  board  of  it ;  a  regulation,  the 
wistloin  of  which  promised  to  secure  attention  to  it.  The  plan  of 
this  raft  was  drawn  by  the  Governor,  and  the  engraving  of  it  pre- 
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fixwl  to  the  Narrative,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  misery  of  lieinj?  ex|)ose(l,  on  such  a  machine,  to  (he  fury  of 
the  wave*,  than  the  most  laboured  description  could  do.  Willi 
this  raft  and  the  boats,  the  latter  of  which  were  to  be  fnruisheH 
with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  frigate,  it  was  ho|)ed  that 
Uie  whole  crew  would  be  enabled  to  reach  the  sandy  coast  of  the 
desert,  and  proceed  in  company  to  the  Island  of  8t.  l^ouis.  A 
list  of  the  ship*s  crew  was  made  out,  and  an  enler  was  issued 
for  the  lonnner  in  which  they  were  to  leave  her,  and  for  the  situ> 
ations  (hat  were  to  be  assifjpied  them  ;  but  all  these  prudential 
rcf^ulations  were  lost  siit^ht  of,  at  the  important  moment  wlien 
Uiey  ou^ht  to  have  been  put  into  execution.  Distrustful  of  tlic 
courage,  the  skill,  and  the  humanity  of  their  principal  officers, 
suspicion  and  fear  took  ]>ossesston  of  the  crew :  some,  ima^inin ^ 
that  it  was  designed  to  abandon  them,  rushed  forward  into 
the  boats,  while  others  crowded  towards  the  fatal  raft ;  some 
eovAA  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  ship,  while  others  were 
induced  to  stay,  by  promises  of  assistance  ^ing  sent  to  (hem. 
The  raft  proved  so  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
numbers  which  it  had  been  calculated  it  would  hold,  that  none 
were  found  willing  to  trust  themselves  upon  it,  but  those  who 
were  impelled  hy  despair,  or  hurried  on  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
and  the  small  number  of  those  who  were  determined  to  fulfil,  to 
the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  their  duty  as  officers  and  men  of 
honour,  in  attending  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  or  abiding 
by  the  fate  of  those  who  were  under  their  command,  in  this  latter 
class,  were  Mr.  Savigny  and  Mr.  Correard,  with  a  few  others, 
whose  conduct  forms  a  pleasing  and  salutary  contrast  to  the 
ferocity  and  selfishness  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

For  some  leagues  the  boats  towed  the  raft  with  much  spirit, 
but  becoming  exposed  to  a  rougher  sea,  alarm  took  possession 
of  their  crews  ;  they  gradually  slipped  away,  and  the  first  sun 
tliat  shone  upon  the  unhappy  victims  on  the  raft,  discovered  to 
them  their  abandoncil  and  desolate  situation.  What  rendered 
this  desertion  the  more  cruel,  was,  that  they  were  so  near  land 
at  the  time  of  its  being  made,  that  the  boats  discovered  it  that 
same  evening.  At  first,  they  could  not  believe  the  abandonment 
of  them  was  intentional ;  but  when  they  became  convinced  that 
it  was,  they  uttere<l  cries  of  rage  and  vengeance, — the  mor« 
so.  when  they  found  that  they  liad  been  put  on  board  witliout 
even  a  compass,  although  they  had  been  assured  by  a  principal 
oiHe^r,  (who  pretended  that  he  was  to  command  the  raft  itself, 
but  took  good  care  not  to  put  his  foot  upon  it,)  that  charts 
and  instruments,  and  every  thing  essential  to  their  safety,  bad 
been  provided  for  them.  At  length,  one  of  the  workmen  under 
Mr.  Correard*M  command,  recollected  th.it  he  had  a  compass 
with  him.  This  discovery  for  a  time  excited  as  lively  transporis 
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Is  if  it  were  tlie  a^surauce  of  safety,  Imt  after  a  few  hours  the 
eoiisol.itioii  was  at  an  end  ;  the  eoinpHSs  fell  l)Otwr(*ii  the  pieces 
of  wooil  which  eoinpOMHl  the  raft,  and  hy  this  unfortunate  acci- 
ilcnt  the  crew  weie  a^ain  left  wilhimt  any  other  ^uide  than  the 
ri^iiii'  and  settiii^  of  the  sun.  .  That  they  lui^ht  nej^lect  no 
ineasuie,  however,  that  teiohMl  to  their  preservulioii,  they  fixcni 
a  daily  allowance  ol  the  wine  liiey  hadon  board,  and  which  was 
their  sole  source  of  nuiirishinent ;  for  the  casks  of  Hour  had 
been  thrown  overboard  to  lii^hten  the  raft  on  their  first  outset, 
and  the  only  ba^  of  biscuit  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  pre¬ 
serve,  was  consumed,  uitliou^li  converted  into  a  paste  by  haviiii; 
fallen  info  the  sea  on  the  first  day  of  their  trials.  Mr.  8avi- 
gny  8iiccee<led  in  soitini^  ii))  a  small  mast  and  sail.  Prayers  were 
fervently  uf!e red  up  to  the  Almi^;h(y  on  the  approach  of  evenini^, 
and  the  crew  tried  to  support  their  spirits  with  the  hope  that  the 
boats  would  return  to  their  assistance,  as  soon  as  they  could  do 
it  ill  safety  by  landini^  a  part  of  their  numbers  on  the  Isle  of 
Arguin.  Their  situation  however  was  very  terrible.  The  raft  was 
considerably  under  water  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  crowded 
upon  it  into  a  space  which  would  scarcely  have  allowed  of  iifteeii 
lyint^  down  in  it.  Those  who  were  in  the  middle  could  not  move 
a  single  step,  and  those  who  were  at  the  back  and  front  were  up 
to  the  waist  in  water.  At  every  shock  of  the  sea  the  people 
fell  upon  each  other,  and  mingled  their  ciies  with  the  roaring  of 
the  billows.  The  morning  })resented  the  dismal  spectacle  of  the 
corpses  of  ten  or  twelve  unhappy  beings  wlio  had  lost  their 
lives  from  having  fallen  into  the  openings  between  the  pieces  of 
the  raft.  Several  others  had  been  carrieil  oil*  by  the  violence  of 
tlic  sea. 

*  Amidst  these  horrors  an  affecting  scene  of  filial  piety  forced  us  to 
shed  tears ;  two  young  men  raised  and  recognised  for  their  father  an 
unfortunate  man  who  was  stretched  senseless  under  tlie  feel  of  the 
people.  At  first  they  thought  he  was  dead,  and  their  despair  expressed 
Itself  by  the  most  affecting  lamentations ;  it  was  f^erceived  however 
that  this  almost  inanimate  body  still  had  breath.  We  lavished  on  him 
all  the  assistance  in  our  power ;  he  recovered  by  degrees,  and  was  re¬ 
stored  to  life,  and  to  the  prayers  of  Ills  sons,  who  held  him  fast  em¬ 
braced  in  their  anus.*  p.  81. 

Soon,  however,  this  alfecting  spectacle  was  sup^’rseded  by  the 
inelaiiclioly  one  of  two  young  lads,  who,  with  another  of  the 
crew,  took  leave  of  their  companions,  and  sought  a  voluntary 
death  in  the  waves  which  surrounded  them.  The  mental  facultiei 
of  the  men  already  became  impaired.  Some  fancied  they  saw 
land,  others  imagiiicfl  tliey  beheld  ships  coming  to  help  them,  and 
all  announced  llieir  fallacious  visions  with  loud  and  frantic  cries. 
Stilly  the  day  passed  over  without  disturbance;  but  wbeaeveuing 
came -on,  and  no  boats  appearetl,  despondency  began  to  seif e 
Vol.  XII.  N.  S.  V 
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every  heart,  aiul  u  nuuinous  spirit  to  manifest  itself  among  both 
the  soldiers  and  the  sailors. 

•  If  the  preceding  night  had  been  terrible,  this  was  still  more 
horrible.  Mountains  of  water  covered  us  every  moment,  and  broke, 
with  violence,  in  the  midst  of  us ;  very  happily  we  had  the  wind  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  the  fury  of  the  waves  was  a  little  checked  by  tlie  rapidity 
of  our  progress  ;  'we  drove  towards  the  land.  From  the  violence  of 
tlie  sea,  the  men  pitssed  rapidly  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
raft,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the  centre,  the  most  solid  part  of 
the  rad  ;  those  who  could  not  get  there,  almost  all  perished.  Before 
and  behind  the  waves  dashed  with  fury  ,  and  carried  olf  the  men  in 
spite  of  all  their  resistance.  At  the  centre,  the  crowd  was  such  that 
some  poor  men  w  ere  stided  by  the  weight  of  their  comrades,  who  fell 
upon  them  every  moment ;  the  officers  kept  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  little  mast,  obliged,  every  instant,  to  avoid  the  waves,  to 
call  to  those  who  surrounded  them  to  go  on  the  one  or  the  other  side, 
for  the  waves  which  came  upon  us,  nearly  athwart,  gave  our  raft  a 
position  almost  perpendicular,  so  that,  in  order  to  counterbalance  it, 
wc  were  obliged  to  run  to  that  side  which  was  raised  up  by  the  sea,* 
p.  S'!*. 

'Fho  soldiers  and  sailors  terrified  at  this  prospect  of  almost 
inevitahle  ilcatli,  strove  to  gain  courage  by  intoxication,  and 
forcibly  breaking  open  the  wine  casks,  drank  until  actuated  by 
fury  they  ruslu d  ujmn  their  oOicers,  with  whatever  weapons  they 
conbl  sei/e,  and  a  horrible  and  appalling  carnage  took  place. 
The  scene  that  now  exhibit'd  itself  was  dreadful.  A  set  of  hu¬ 
man  beings,  llms  cast  on  (bo  wide  ocean,  with  only  a  few 
ulanks  between  (bein  and  eternity,  seeking  each  other’s  lives,  and 
loading  their  soids  witli  eriine  at  the  very  inoiU(‘nt  of  their  de¬ 
parture  fron^  the  misery  that  bad  instigated  them  to  these  out¬ 
rages.  'riu*  otKeers,  by  tlicir  intrepidity, mingled  as  it  was  with  the 
greatest  liinnauity  and  forgivem'ss,  escaped,  Ihougli  only  about ■ 
twenty  in  ninnher,  from  these  infuriated  wretclics,  of  whom  from 
sixty  to  sixty  live  perisln’d  during  the  niglit.  What  a  spectacle 
dul  the  morning  present !  No  wonder  that  those  who  contemplated 
it,  w  en*  nna!)le  to  refrain  from  tears.  This  part  of  tl»e  Narrative  is 
extremely  interesting ;  the  account  of  the  pliysical  sensations, 
the  delusions  of  the  senses  under  which  timy  all  laboured,  is 
equally  curious  and  alTectiiig.  Hut  tludr  trials  were  destined  to 
Lccome  yet  more  severe.  The  dead  bodies  that  covered  the  raft 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  ITiC 
otlieers  however  could  not  at  that  time  bring  themselves  to  par- 
lake  of  such  revolting  provision,  though  they  endeavoured  to  eat 
sword-belts,  cartouche  boxes,  and  the  leather  from  their  hats. 
So  iiUont  was  flie  longing  for  food  in  this  deplorable  coiiditido, 
that  the  sight  of  a  white  butterfly  hovering  over  their  heads, 
roused  the  whole  crew  almost  to  frenzy.  '  SoincToIIowcd'it  with 
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eyes,  ea^er  to  devour  it,  ^vhilst  others  liailin^  it  as  an 
onuM)  of  deliverance,  prevented  itfroin  heiii^  molested.  An  ofl'icer 
found  by  chance  a  small  lemon,  and  would  have  reserved  it  for 
himself,  hut  his  comrades  forced  him  to  j^ivc  it  up,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  life  from  the  hatred  which  the  siijht  of  it  inspired. 
A  few  cloves  of  "arlick,  and  two  small  phials  of  tincture  com|M)seil 
of  aromatic  substances,  for  cleanin&^thc  teeth,  were  deemed  pre¬ 
cious  treasures,  and  the  tincture  was  reluctantly  shared  in  a 
few  drops  to  each  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  A  bottle  also 
that  had  contained  attar  of  roses,  by  its  aj;^reeahle  odour  excited 
at  times  sensations  which  for  a  few  moments  dissipated  the  horri¬ 
ble  ones  to  which  these  unfortunate  men  were  a  prey.  Yet,  even 
in  distress  like  this,  the  suggestions  of  avarice  and  rapine  could  be 
listened  to.  Some  Spaniards  and  Nejjroes,  who  had  remained  neuter 
in  the  first  mutiny,  and  some  of  whom  had  even  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  oilicers,  formed  a  |>lot  to  throw  them  all  into 
the  sea,  hoping  to  execute  the  design  by  falling  on  them  by  sur¬ 
prise.  All  the  money  and  other  valuables  that  could  be  mustered, 
liad  been  put  into  a  bajij  and  fastened  to  the  mast,  in  order  to 
pttrehase  provisions  and  hire  camels  to  carry  the  sick,  in  case 
of  landint^on  the  edjje  of  the  dt'serl.  The  mutineers  suflered 
tliemselves  to  be  persuaded  by  the  Nep^roes,  that  the  coast  was 
very  near,  and  that  by  their  assistance,  if  they  once  j^ot  on 
shore,  they  could  traverse  Afric.a  without  danp;er.  The  hope, 
therefore,  of  possessing  this  treasure,  was  their  principal  motive  to 
this  horrid  plot,  which  was  chieily  orp^anized  by  a  Piedmontese 
Serjeant,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
.oflicers. 

*  The  first  signal  for  combat  was  given  by  a  Spaniard,  who, 
placing  himself  behind  the  mast,  laid  fait  hold  ot  it,  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  one  hand,  invoking  the  name  of  God,  and  held  a  knife 
in  the  other.  The  sailors  seized  him,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea* 
The  servant  of  an  officer  of  the  troops  on  board  was  in  the  plot.  He 
was  an  Italian,  from  the  light  artillery  ot  the  ex-king  of  his  country. 
When  he  perceived  that  the  plot  was  discovered,  he  armed  himsslf 
with  the  last  hoarding  axe  that  there  was  on  the  raft,  wrapped  himself 
in  a  piece  of  drapery  which  he  wore  folded  over  hi.s  breast,  and  of 
his  own  accord  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  'fhe  mutineers  rushed 
forward  to  avenge  their  comrades ;  a  terrible  combat  again  ensued, 
and  both  sides  fought  with  desperate  fury.  Soon  the  fatal  raft  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  flowing  with  blood  which  ought  to 
have  been  shed  in  another  cause,  and  by  other  hands.  In  this  tumult 
cries  with  which  we  were  familiar,  were  renewed,  anil  we  heard  the 
imprecations  of  the  horrid  rage  which  demanded  the  head  of  Lieu- 
tenant  Danglos.  We  again  replied  to  the  cries  of  the  a.ssai)ants,  that 
he  w’hom  they  demanded  was  not  with  us  ;  but  we  had  no  more  suc¬ 
cess  in  persuading  them  ;  nothing  could  make  them  recollect  them¬ 
selves;  we  were  obliged  to  continue  to  combat  them,  and  to  oppose 
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nrcc  to  lliose  over  whom  reason  had  lost  all  its  intluence.  In  this 
^confusion  the  unfortunate  woman  was,  a  second  time  thrown  into  the 
sea.  We  perceived  it,  and  Mr.  Condin,  assisted  hy  .some  workmen, 
took  her  up  again  to  prolong  for  a  few  moments  lier  torments  and  Iicr 
existence. 

‘  In  this  Ijorrihle  night  L.^villctte  gave  further  proofs  of  the  rarest 
intrepidity.  It  was  to  him  and  to  some  of  those  who  escaj»ed  the  con- 
sequences  of  our  misfortunes  tliat  we  arc  indebted  for  our  safety.  At 
length,  after  unheard  of  efforts  the  mutineers  were  again  repulsed, 
nn(l  tranquillity  restored.  After  we  l)ad  escaped  this  new  danger,  we 
endeavoured  to  take  some  moments  of  repose.  'J'hc  day  at  length  rose 
on  us  for  the  fifth  time.  We  wore  now’  only  thirty  left,  w  e  had  lost  four 
or  five  of  our  faithful  sailors;  those  who  surviveil  were  in  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  state  ;  the  sea  water  had  almost  entirely  excoriated  our  lower 
extremities,  we  were  covered  with  contusions  or  wounds,  which,  ir- 
ritated  hy  the  salt  water,  made  us  utter  every  moment  piercing  cries, 
HO  that  there  were  not  above  twenty  of  us  wlio  were  able  to  stand  up¬ 
right,  or  walk.  Almost  our  whole  stock  was  exhausted  ;  we  had  no 
more  wine  than  was  sufficient  for  four  days,  and  we  had  not  above  a 
tio'xen  fish  left  In  four  days  said  we,  we  shall  be  in  want  of  every 
thing,  and  death  will  be  unavoidable.  'I'hus  arrived  the  seventh  day 
since  we  had  been  abandoned.  We  calculated  that  in  case  the  boats 
had  not  stranded  on  the  coa.Nt,  they  would  want  at  least  three  or  four 
times  twenty-four  hours  to  reach  St.  Louis.  Time  was  further  required 
to  equip  ships,  and  for  these  ships  to  find  us;  we  resolved  to  hold  out  us 
long  ns  possible.  In  the  course  of  the  tlay  two  soldiers  slipped  behind 
the  only  barrel  of  wine  we  had  left ;  they  had  bored  a  hole  in  it, 
and  were  drinking  by  means  of  a  reed;  we  had  all  sworn  that  he  who 
should  employ  such  means  should  be  punished  with  death.  This  law 
was  instantly  put  in  execution,  and  the  two  trespassers  were  tlirown 
into  the  sea. 

‘  This  same  day  terminated  the  existence  of  a  child  twelve  years 
of  age  named  Leon;  he  died  away  like  a  lamp  which  ceases  to  burn 
for  want  of  aliment.  Every  thing  spoke  in  favour  of  this  amiable 
young  creature,  who  merited  a  better  fate.  Ilis  angelic  coun¬ 
tenance,  his  melodious  voice,  the  interest  inspired  by  his  youth, 
which  was  increased  by  the  ctiuiage  he  had  shown,  and  the  services 
he  hail  performed,  for  he  had  already  made,  in  the  preceding  year, 
a  campaign  in  the  East  Indies;  all  this  filled  us  with  the  tendercst 
intere>t  for  this  young  victim,  devoted  to  a  death  so  dreadful  and 
premature.  Our  old  soldiers,  and  our  people  in  general  bestowed 
upon  fiim  all  the  care  which  they  thought  calculated  to  prolong  his 
existence.  It  was  in  vain  ;  his  strength  at  last  forsook  him.  Neither 
the  wine  which  we  gave  him  without  regret,  nor  all  the  means  which 
could  he  employed,  could  rescue  him  from  his  sad  fate ;  he  cxpiretl 
'  in  the  arms  of  Mi.  Condin,  who  hud  not  ceased  to  show  liiin  the 
kindest  attention.  As  long  as  the  strength  of  this  young  marine  had 
allowed  iiiin  to  move,  he  ran  continually  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
calling  with  loud  cries  for  his  unhappy  mother,  water,  and  food.  He 
walked  without  di.^criniination  over  the  feet  and  legs  of  his  com¬ 
panions  iu  ndbfortune,  who  in  their  turn  uttered  ciics  of  anguish. 
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which  were  every  moment  repeated.  But  their  compiainU  were  very 
seldom  accompanied  hy  menaces,  they  pardoned  every  thing  in  the 
poor  youth  wlio  occa>i()ned  tliem.  \Ve  were  now  only  twenlv- 
seven  remaining;  of  this  number  but  fifteen  seemed  likely  to  live 
some  days  :  all  the  rest,  covered  with  large  wounds,  had  almost  en¬ 
tirely  lost  their  reason ;  yet  tliey  had  a  share  in  the  distribution  of 
provisions*  and  might,  betore  their  tleath,  consume  thirty  or  forty 
bottles  of  wine,  which  were  of  ini"^timal)le  value  to  us.  We  delibe¬ 
rated  thus  :  to  put  the  sick  on  half  allowance  would  have  been  killing 
them  by’  inches.  So  after  a  debate,  at  which  the  most  dreadful 
despair  presided,  it  was  resolved  to  throw  them  into  the  sea.  This 
mea'Ure,  however  repugnant  it  was  to  ourselves,  procured  the  sur¬ 
vivors  wine  lor  six  days.  When  the  decision  was  made,  who  would 
dare  t(»  execute  it  ?  The  habit  of  seeing  death  ready  to  pounce  upon 
us  as  Ins  prey,  the  eertainty  of  our  infallible  destruction,  without  this 
fatal  expedient,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  had  hardened  our  hearts,  and 
reiuh'red  them  callous  to  all  1‘ecling  except  that  of  selt-nreservation. 
'Ihrco  sailors  ami  a  soldier  t(M)k  on  ihemselves  this  cruel  execution  ; 
we  turned  our  faces  aside,  ami  wept  tears  of  blood  over  the  fate  of 
these  unhappy  men.  Among  them  were  the  unfortunate  woman  and 
her  husband.  Botli  of  them  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the 
various  combats :  the  woman  had  a  thigh  broken  between  the  pieced 
of  wood  composing  the  raft,  and  her  husbaml  had  received  a  deep 
wound  with  a  sahre  on  his  head.  Kvery  thing  announced  their 
speedy  dissolution.  We  must  seek  to  console  ourselves  by  the  belief 
that  our  c’ucl  resolution  shortened  hut  for  a  few  moments  only,  the 
measure  of  their  existence. 

‘  'riiis  I'renchwoman  to  whom  soldiers  and  Frenchmen  gave  the 
sea  for  a  tomb,  had  partaken  for  twenty  years  in  the  glorious  fatigues 
of  our  armies;  for  twenty  years  she  Iiad  afforded  to  the  brave,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  either  tlie  assistance  which  they  needed,  or  soothing 
consolations.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  her  friends — It  is  hy  the  hands 
of  lujr  friends  —  Readers  who  shudder  at  the  cry  of  outraged  hu¬ 
manity,  recollect  at  least,  that  it  was  other  men,  fellow-countrymen, 
comrades,  wlio  had  placed  us  in  this  horrible  situation.*  p.  F20. 


After  this  dismal  transaction  ha<l  taken  place,  the  unhappy 
survivers,  as  if  fearful  of  trusting  theinselvcH  any  loiigiT  with 
the  instruments  of  destruction,  tlirew  into  the  sea  uU  their  anna, 
oxcej)t  one  sabre,  which  they  reserved  lor  the  purpose  ol  cutting 
a  rope  or  a  piece  of  wood.  Their  sutlerings,  however,  increased, 
their  tempers  became  soiireil,  and  even  in  sleej>  they  figured  to 
themselves  the  sad  end  of  their  companions,  ami  loudly  invoked 
tleath  for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  siitrerings  of 
these  miserable  men  during  the  last  three  days  of  their  remaining 
on  the  wretched  raft,  without  the  deepest  commiseration.  On 
the  morning  of  tlio  I7th  they  de.'^cried  a  ship,  and  on  its  coming 
nearer,  discovered  it  to  be  a  brig.  'I'he  most  lively  transports  of 
liope  and  fear  wen?  excited,  hut  they  both  terminated  in  the 
deepest  disappointment,  for  the  brig  gradually  disap|>carcd. 
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In  their  despair  they  lay  down  under  the  shelter  of  some  sails, 
whicli  at  once  pro(ec*ted  them  from  the  insupportahle  fuMiviuss 
of  the  sun,  and  sluit  them  out  from  the  coiittMuplatiou  of  out¬ 
ward  ohjc*cts.  In  this  situation  they  remaineil  careless  of  what 
niii^ht  happen  to  them,  ami  anxious  only  to  leave  lht‘ir  names, 
and  a  detail  ol  their  siiireiinirs,  on  a  hoard  fasttMied  tt>  the  mast, 
in  the  hope  that  the  tidini^s  of  their  fate  mi^ht  at  last  reach  their 
country  and  their  families. 

‘  After  we  had  passed  two  liours  ahsorlied  in  tlie  most  cruel  re¬ 
flections,  the  master  gunner  of  the  frigate,  wishing  to  go  to  the  front 
of  the  raft,  went  out  of  our  tent ;  scarcely  had  he  put  his  head  out, 
when  he  turned  towards  us,  uttering  a  loud  cry;  joy  was  painted  on 
his  countenance,  his  hands  were  stretched  towards  the  sea;  he 
ficarccly  breathed  :  all  that  he  could  say  w  as  “  Saved  !  ace  the  hrifr  close 
upon  us.'*  And  in  fact  it  w  as  at  the  most  half  a  league  distant,  car¬ 
rying  a  press  of  sail,  and  steering  so  as  to  come  extremely  close  to 
us;  wo  precipitately  left  the  tent.  Even  those  whom  enormous 
wounds  in  the  lower  extremities  had  confined  for  some  days  past 
always  to  lie  down,  crawled  to  the  back  part  of  the  raft,  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  this  vessel,  wliieh  was  coming  to  deliver  us  from  certain  death. 
We  all  embraced  eacli  <u]icr  with  transports  that  looked  like  delirium, 
and  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  our  clieeks,  slirunk  by  the  most  cruel 
privations.  Every  one  seized  handkerchiefs  or  pieces  of  linen  to 
make  signals  to  the  brig,  which  was  approaching  rapidly.  Others 
prostrating  themselves,  thanked  (led  most  fervently  for  our  mira¬ 
culous  preservutiou.  Our  joy  redoubled  w  hen  we  perceived  a  great 
white  Hag,  at  the  foremast  head,  and  we  exclaimed,  “  It  is  then  to 
Frenehmon  that  we  shall  owe  our  deliverance.**  We  almost  imme¬ 
diately  recognised  the  brig  to  bo  the  Argus — it  was  then  within  two 
musket-sliot ;  we  w  ere  extremely  impatient  to  see  her  clew  up  her 
sails;  she  lowered  them  at  length,  and  fresh  cries  of  joy  rose  from 
our  raft.  The  Argus  came,  and  lay-to  on  our  starboard,  within  half 
a  pi.>tol  shot,  riie  crew,  ranged  on  the  deck,  and  in  the  shrouds, 
shewed,  by  waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  the  pleasure  they 
felt  at  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  A 
boat  was  iiniiHuliately  lioisted  out;  an  officer  belonging  to  the  brig, 
whose  name  w  as  Mr.  Leinaigrc,  bad  embarked  in  it,  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  us  himself  from  this  fatal  machine.  This 
officer,  full  of  humanity  and  zeal,  acquitted  himself  of  his  mission  in 
the  kindest  manner,  and  took,  himself,  those  that  were  the  weakest, 
to  convey  them  into  the  boat.  After  all  the  others  were  placed  in  it, 
Mr.  Lemaigre  came  and  took  in  bis  arms  Mr.  Correard,  whose  health 
was  the  worst,  and  who  was  the  most  excoriated:  he  placed  him  at 
his  side  in  the  boat,  bestowed  upon  him  all  imaginable  cares,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  the  most  consoling  terms.  In  a  short  time  we  were 
all  removed  on  !)oard  the  Argus,  where  we  met  w  ith  the  lieutenant  of 
the  frigate,  and  some  others  of  those  who  had  been  shipwrecked. 
Fity  was  painted  on  every  face,  and  compassion  drew  tears  from  all 
who  cast  their  eyes  on  us.*  p.  Iii9. 

The  remainder  of  this  oarrativc  is,  of  course,  less  painful  to 
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the  feelings  of  the  reader,  thongli  he  will  still  find  them  tried 
in  the  account  of  the  siiHerings  endureil  hy  those  who  were 
left  on  board  the  Medusa,  as  well  as  those  who  had  to  cross 
the  deserts  in  order  to  reach  St.  Louis.  Hut  above  all;  he  will 
he  disgusted  with  the  total  want  of  common  humanity  and 
decency  displaycnl  towards  the  unhappy  sullert'rs  on  the  raft,  by 
the  Ciovernor,  *Mr.  Schmuly,  ami  the  Commander,  Captain 
Chaumareys,  as  well  as  hy  the  cruel  neglect  shewn  them  hy  the 
French  Government,  who,  taking  every  complaint  made  by 
these  unfortunate  men  against  the  conduct  of  their  superior 
oHicers,  as  a  relleetion  upon  its  choice  of  such  inedicient  |HTsons 
for  situations  so  important,  magniried  their  ))1ain  statiMuents  into 
disafVection  and  disrespect  towards  the  reigning  pow(*rs,  tried 
every  artifice  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  their  signatures  to 
accounts  which  completely  falsified  tile  truth,  and  contradicted 
the  painful  evidence  of  their  own  sad  experience;  and  when  it 
could  not  succeed,  unjustly  and  ungratefully  added  to  all  their 
aillictions,  hy  disregarding  their  petitions,  and  consigning  them, 
after  lives  of  brave  and  active  service,  to  contempt,  neglect,  and 
poverty. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see,  amid  such  revolting  view’s  of  human 
nature,  corrupted  hy  power,  and  hardened  hy  luxury  and  self¬ 
ishness,  the  tribute  of  gratitude  which  is  paid  hy  our  Author  to 
the  huinanity  and  disinteresteil  generosity  of  some  individuals  of 
our  own  country,  among,  whom  the  names  of  ■Vlajor  IVddy  and 
Captain  Campbell,  both  of  whom  hav(»  since  |)erisheil  on  their 
expedition  into  Africa,  claim  a  distinguished  place.  The  former 
of  these  gentlemen  suniciently  evinct'd  his  knowledge  of  tho 
world,  in  dissuading  tiie  unfortunate  Correard  from  going  to 
Paris,  under  the  vain  hope  of  finding  any  redress  for  his  sulfer- 
ings  and  losses,  at  the  hands  of  the  minister  hy.  whose  ill-judged 
choice  of  oflicers  for  the  ex]n‘ditioii,  they  had  lieeii  occasionc^l. 
“  Remember,”  said  he,  “  that  a  minister  who  has  committed 
“  a  fault,  never  will  sulVer  it  to  he  mentioned  to  him,  nor  the  per- 

sons  or  things  presented  to  him  that  might  remind  him  o(  his 
“  want  of  ability.”  'I'lie  seipiel  proved  that  Major  Peddy  had 
fouiuhal  his  opinion  on  correct  observation,  and  the  late  ot  other 
expeditions  organized  hy  the  same  minister  will  siitliciently  attest, 
to  impartial  judgi  s,  that  the  complaints  of  our  Authors  respecting 
him,  have  likewise  truth  for  their  basis. 

\Ve  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  this  article,  without  |K)intiiig 
out  the  negligence,  or  exceeding  ignorance  of  the  Translator. 
Ill  a  work  professcMlly  nautical,  and  therelore  written  with  a  Ireo 
indulgence  in  technical  terms,  it  is  surely  unparilonable  not  to 
have  a  due  regard  totUe  correct  rendering  of  expressions  reJativc 
to  depth,  height,  and  distance.  What  idea  can  an  Lngllsh 
reader,  whether  seumaii  or  landsman,  form  ol  the  situation  ol  a 
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vessel,!))  bein^told  4liut  when  slic  ^rounili'd,  *■  (ho  sounding  line 
‘  marked  only  five  metres,  and  sixty  centiuietres  ;  ainl  at  low 
‘  water  it  marked  four  metres,  sixty  centimetres ;  the  frit^atc 

*  therefore  saved  hy  a  metre.’  ]>.  32.  Or  how  are  we  to  he 
affected  with  the  description  of  a  personai'e  thus  spoken  of: 

*  Wliat  a  subliine  ima^e  is  a  fine  man  almost  two  metres  in 
^  hei<j;;ht,  who  sheds  tears  of  pity  at  the  si^;lit  of  an  unfortunate 
^  inai).’  p.  221.  The  imaj^in  ition  with  nothing  to  guide  it  hut 
this  unknown  standard  of  suhlimity,  is  apt  (o  run  riot,  and 
figure  to  itself  a  kind  of  CjuUivcr,  which  of  course  does  not  add  to 
the  consecpience  of  tlie  comparative  Lilliputian  over  whom  he 
is  represented  as  condescending  to  shed  the  tear  of  pity.  There 
are  also  several  sentences  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  so  feebly 
remdered,  tliat  if  they  tio  not  absolutely  pervert  tlie  sense,  they 
cer'ainly  do  no‘  convey  the  spirit  of  the  original.  We  must, 
however,  do  our  Authors  the  justice  to  say  that  their  account  of 
tliis  ill-fated  expedition  is  given  with  clearness  and  simplicity, 
with  modesty  as  far  as  their  own  conduct  is  concerned,  and  with 
apparent  impartiality  respecting  the  conduct  of  others;  for  that 
of  the  men  hy  whom  tliey  were  most  injured,  appears  to  have 
been  ipiite  deserving  of  ivery  degree  of  reprehension  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 


Art.  V.  F.arly  Blossoms j  or  Biograpbicar  Notices  of  Individual^ 
distinguished  by  their  Genius  and  Attainments,  who  died  in  their 
Youth  ;  with  Speeimens  of  their  respective  Talents.  By  John 
Styles,  D.  I).  12mo.  pp.  316.  Price  5s.  1819. 


Dkkply  as  we  share  in  the  regrets  common  to  every  hcnevolent 
mind  on  the  early  remotal  from  our  world  of  indi\  iduals  emi¬ 
nent  lor  (heir  talents  and  virtue,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  they,  more  than  others  of  the  species,  arc  peculiarly  liahle 
to  such  immature  removal.  We  are  not  cominced  that  there  is 
anv  sueh  fatality  in  youthful  genius  and  youthful  worth.  I'here 
api  ejrs  to  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  such  endowments,  to  in¬ 
duce  a  suspicion  that  tludr  possessors  shall  not  complete  the 
average  term  of  human  life  ;  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  pre-emi¬ 
nently  tine  mind  and  u  good  heart,  necessarily  inimical  to  a 
healthy  and  durable  frame  of  body  ;  nor  can  we  hedieve  that  a 
transcendency  of  this  kind  is  granted,  as  it  is  fabled  of* Achilles, 
on  the  condition  only  of  a  Inief  though  brilliant  career. 

Wt‘  shoidd  he  truly  grieved  to  tind  such  a  position  at  all  prov¬ 
able  ;  yet  it  would  seem,  that  not  a  few  persons  havesutTered  au 
impression  of  this  kind  to  gain  upon  them.  As  often  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  precocious  excellence  has  fallen  within  their  observa¬ 
tion,  thi-y  liave  irresistibly  connected  with  it  the  apprehension 
of  a  rapid  course  and  a  speedy  extinction.  They  seem  to  feel 
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tlml  i^cniiis  is  too  utteii  allied  >vi(li  Hoitie  inorhid  quality  that 
4|ijiek)y  \vastt?s  the  bodily  frame,  to  be  contem))!ated  without 
alarm  ;  and  from  the  mehincholy  examples  of  siieli  an  alliance  that 
they  have  either  witnessed  or  heard  of,  they  have  assumed  it  as 
a  kind  of  destiny  from  which  an  escape  is  but  rarely  pormitte«). 
We  have  frequent  occasion  to  lament  the  prevaliMie)  of  this  notion. 

\\  ho,  indeed,  has  not  observed  the  tendenev  to  painful  appre¬ 
hension,  when  the  future  prospects  of  a  promising  youth  have 
been  the  sidiject  of  conversation  amon^  his  friends.  J'lie  jdeasin!; 
satisfactions  in  which  they  would  otherwise  indnlt^e,  arc  com¬ 
monly  ilashed  with  t;loomy  f(»re!jodini's  of  a  short-live<l  splendour, 
and  an  untimely  tjrave.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  feelinj^  of  soli¬ 
tude  is,  in  moNt  cases,  very  needlt^ssly  excitcil.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  desirable  to  reuiove  it  by  reasoning,  en  every  proper  oc¬ 
casion,  against  the  notion  which  ^ives  it  birtli. 

'riie  painful  aj>})rehen>ion  of  which  we  an‘  speakini^,  may  be 
traced,  perhaps,  to  a  well  known  principal  of  »)ur  iiaturc.  We 
are  tenacious  of  our  possessions,  in  proportion  t(»  the  valm?  we 
set  upon  them.  W  e  reluctantly  part  w  ith  them  ;  and  our  r»j;ijret 
is  more  or  less  poii^nanl  aecordim^to  the  time  ami  eireumstances 
of  the  ))iivation.  If  an  ohject  he  suddenly,  and  in  our  vi»‘vv  of  it, 
prcMnalurely  torn  from  our  admiration,  our  hopes,  and  onr  atVec- 
tious,  the  i^rief  it  oceasions  hecomes  impatient,  and  bn  aks  out 
into  complaint.  We  are  apt  to  consitier  ourselves  as  iiardly 
dealt  widi,  and  to  feel  as  if  tlie  pow«*r  hy  whieh*ave  are  deprived, 
has  aimed  at  the  ohj^'ct  precisely  on  account  of  the  excellence 
wiiieh  had  attraetod  our  partiality.  'riuMipplit'ation  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  of  the  feelings  arising  fnun  it,  to  the  case  in  hand, 
is  ohvious.  (lenins  and  worlii,  4*specially  when  known  to  <lis- 
linguish  a  very  early  period  of  life,  cannot  fail  to  procure  admi¬ 
ration  and  esteem.  \S'e  naturally  interest  ourselves  in  a  charac- 
ter  that  do4*s  honour  to  due  specie>.  \N*e  hail  its  coming  to  ua 
as  asnbjeet  of  no  commou  exultation,  and  the  moveineiits  and 
ilesiiay  of  an  individual  so  distinguished,  carry  along  with  lliem 
a  proportion.ite  iiitenseness  of  puidic  n*gar<l.  lint  our  best 
possessions,  our  ilearest  relatives,  the  most  admired  spcHiimens 
of  human  cxcellenct*,  are  all  held  at  the  will  of  Him  who  gave 
them.  !\lan  is  moital,  and  that  at  every  stage  of  his  present  ex¬ 
istence,  ami  under  every  eiiaracter  of  whieli  he  is  susceptible, 
'riie  young  and  the  old,  the  good  and  the  had,  the  illustrious 
and  the  obscure,  are  alike  <*\posed  to  the  ra>ages  of  <leatli. 
Hut  it  is  wlTeii  tlie  gn‘at  and  the  gooil  are  cnl  oil’,  that  society 
feels  the  deepest  and  the  keenest  wounds.  When  esp<!cially  the 
calamity  has  taken  place  ul  an  early  period  of  Tde,  when  the 
bright  prospects  of  opt  uiiig  g4*nius,  tlit‘  fond  anlicip  itioiis  of  an 
eminently  virliioii'i  career,  are  for  ever  idighlcd  at  a  stroke,  we 
4;xpret>s  our  regrets  with  peculiar  emphasis.  Kvdry  such  visi- 
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tation  is  wafclied  with  a  jealous  anxiety.  In  (he  poignancy  of 
our  disappointments  we  complain  of  a  disproportioned  severity 
against  this  eimohled  class  of  individuals,  and  are  ready  to  per¬ 
suade  ourselves  that  it  is  of  such  \  ictims  that  death  is  most 
ini[)atieutly  cov(!lous.  Still,  as  \ve  are  called  to  lament  one  in¬ 
stance  alter  another  of  (liese  early  extinctions,  this  impression 
ilet'pens  and  spreads.  'I'he  dread  ol  spce<ly  destruction  await- 
ing  every  phenomenon  of  intellectual  heauty  and  sjtlendour, 
becomes  general,  anil  witli  some  it  settles  into  a  melancholy 
assurance  that  such  is  to  lx*  considered,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  almost  inevitahlo  a]>pointment. 

In  accounting  for  this  impression,  however,  it  is  further  to  be 
remarkt'd,  that  it  gains  uj)on  the  mind  chielly  from  omitting  (he 
consideration  that  dt*ath  is  by  no  means  engrossed  with  the  fa^ 
\ourites  of  mankind.  While  he  is  at  work  on  our  high  j)laces, 
lie  is  no  less  actively  employed  in  ail  the  lower  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  walks  of  life.  But  we  take  no  particular  note  of  his  doings 
in  the  crowd.  It  is  the  superior  few  alone  wlmse  names  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  pages  of  luini*,  anil  whose  memory  is  cherished 
in  the  eulogies  of  (he  l)iograj)her,  or  the  poet.  It  is  to  them 
that  the  juddic  attention  is  chielly  attracted,  while  the  many 
are  falling,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  except  in  thi'ir  own  little 
circles.  Thus  it  i>  that  death  is  reckoned  most  cruelly  active 
in  one  ]>urtieular  quarter,  heeanse  there  we  mark  his  ravages 
with  ih(‘  deepest  intenst  ;  and  while  we  are  either  heedless  or 
ignorant  of  the  breaches  he  is  making  every  where  else,  tliere 
our  s)nq)athies  and  our  regrets  are  most  powerfully  ex¬ 
cited. 

The  fear,  then,  so  generally  entertained  for  the  fate  of  youth¬ 
ful  genius,  appears  to  us  to  originate  in  our  partiality  to  the 
ohject  which  makes  us  overlook  the  actual  state  of  the  ease, 
'riie  mind,  in  yielding  to  such  a  fear,  ‘does  not  s(o[>  to  rcllect 
that,  as  dt‘a(h  is  the  common  lot  of  mankind,  the  wise,  as  well 
as  the  foolish,  (lie  hrigld,  as  well  as  the  dull,  are  included  in  it ; 
but  that  there  is  really  m)  evidence  to  prove  tliat  a  hi ief  existence 
is  more  frequently  allotted  to  individuals  of  the  one  class  than 
to  those  of  the  other.  We  should,  we  confess,  be  rather  in¬ 
clined,  a  priuriy  to  aserihe  sound  health  and  longevity  to  those 
bodily  frames  in  which  the  highest  gifts  and  graces  reside.  A 
clear  head  and  a  good  heart  may,  in  general,  he  ex|)ected  to  en¬ 
sure  a  regular,  anil  therefore,  dm  able  constitution  of  body;  and 
in  cases  where  it  apjiears  to  have  been  otherwise,  the  cause  is 
liot  always  to  he  traced  to  what  is  called  the  temperament  of 
genius. 

But  not  to  he  further  tedious  ou  this  subject,  sulllcc  it  to  add, 
that  the  peeuliarities  of  const  it  u  lieu  to  which  the  brief  existence 
of  toiue  individuals  of  superior  talcuts4ius  beeu  assigned,  arc  by 
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no  means  the  exclusive  eoncomitnnts  of  such  talents.  Similar  j>e- 
•  fuliurities  inimical  to  health  and  Ion"  life,  are  found  in  the  nerTous 
system  of  many  where  the  influence  of  superior  genius  is  not  to 
be  hhinied.  if  we  appi'a!  to  facts,  we  can  happily  enumerate 
many,  in  every  a"e  of  the  world,  since  the  works  of  genius  haTe 
been  known,  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  lon^vity. 
Jlomer,  who  is  styled  the  father  of  l\>etry,  is  particularized  by 
Cieero,  with  a  host  of  other  illustrious  personag^es,  as  having^ 
lived  and  enjoyed  life,  to  a  very  advanced  as^e.*  Sophocles 
had  almost  attained  his  hundredth  year  when  he  composed  his 
tragedy  of  Oedipus  Coluueusy  esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  dramatic  poetry.  Pindar,  celebrated  as  the  first  of 
Lyric  poets  for  sublimity  of  sentiment  and  expression,  reached  his 
eighty  sixth  year.  Anacreon  died  at  the  advanced  a"e  of  eighty 
five,  and  Simonides,  the  philosojdier  and  poet,  lived  to  st»e  his 
ninetieth  year.  Hut  many  men  of  "enius  of  our  own  country, 
and  near  our  own  times,  may  be  brought  in  evidence  to  the  saino 
oflect.  Waller  lived  to  the  a"«*  of  ei"hty-two ;  ^liltou  to  sixty-six  ; 
Watts  to  seventy-five ;  and  Youii"  to  ei"hty-four. 

e  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  from  the  train  of 
reflections  with  which  the  Hditor  introduces  us  to  his  “  Bio^ra- 

phical  Notices."  We  would  not  say  he  has  r/ireef/^  encouraji^- 
ed  the  gloomy  impression  we  have  sought  to  remove ;  but  we 
think  that  minds  previously  disjtoscd  to  it,  ini"ht  freely  indulge 
it  in  following  out  these  ndlections. 

*  Among  the  mysteries  of  Providence,’  says  Dr.  S.  *  may  be 
justly  reckoned  the  early  departure  of  individuals,  distinguished  by 
their  talents  and  virtue,  from  a  world  which  they  icem  eminently 
qualified  to  enlighten  and  bless. — Why  should  those  who  would  be 
(might  have  been)  moral  suns  and  stars  in  tJie  dark  hemisphereof  time, 
be  no  more  than  shooting  meteors  athwart  the  gloom,  into  an  eternity 
w  here  their  splendor  is  lost  in  the  infinitely  surpassing  glories  which 
surround  them 

This  language,  figurative  and  poetical  as  it  is,  seems  to  con¬ 
vey  something  like  a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Power  that 
sna/clies  these  highly  gifted  individuals  from  us ;  as  if,  in  their 
case,  there  was  a  tcaste  of  intellectual  excellence  ;  and  as  if  the 
haste  with  which  they  were  hurried  from  a  station  of  eminent 
usefulness,  had  frustrated  their  original  destiny,  and  quenched 
their  useless  splendours  in  superior  glories.  These  events, 
however  dtplored,  can  only  be  resolved,  as  all  the  varied  lengths 
of  human  existence  ought  to  be,  into  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Creator.  His  wisilom  and  goodness  sufficiently  guarantee 
against  error  and  injustice;  and  in  this  conviction  it  is  for  his 

♦  ‘  Sophocles  ad  summum  senectiitem  tragoedias  fecit.  Num  Horoerum, 
num  Hesiodum,  fcc.  coegit  in  suis  studlis  obmuteaccre  sencctui 
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c  reatures  to  rest,  arul  to  cultivate  the  temper  of  resignation  and 
acquiescence  rather  than  the  spirit  of  qiiesiionin*^  and  ctMiipIaint. 

After  some  good  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  ought 
to  imj)iove  these  visitatioiis  of  Providence,  the  Kdltor  tells  us, 
(page  t,)  that  he  ‘  CMUiiot  better  enforce  tlieae  introductory  re- 
‘  marks,  than  hy  an  extract  from  a  literary  journal.*  The  ex¬ 
tract  is  from  tlie  Edinburgh  Review',  on  Howdlcr’s  Remains, 
and  the  Editor,  forgetting  that  he  had  introduced  it  with  so 
powerful  a  recomiuemlation  as  tliat  of  its  being  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  enforcement  of  his  own  doctrines,  takes  pains  throughout 
the  whole  suhsecpient  page,  to  exj)ose  the  fallacy  of  the  positions 
it  maintains;  vi/.  lliat  the  praise  tfieldeti  to  talents  and  worth 
is  calculated  to  inspire  with  a  noble  emulationy  and  that  it  is 
an  austere  philosophxf  which  forbids  us  to  regard  the  honest 
applause  of  tnen  as  a  real  good — a  solid  gratification.  ^Ve 
certainly  agree  with  the  Editor,  on  the  motives  to  literary 
exertion,  that  are,  and  ought  to  l)e,  most  powerful  on  a  well 
principled  ami  pious  miud,  and  tiiink  he  has  stated  them  in  a 
pleasing  and  impressive  manner,  but  wc  cannot  iielp  noticing  the 
inconsistency  of  introducing  the  Edinbiirgb  Rt  viewer  with  a 
recommendatory  clause,  and  immediately  dismissing  bim  with  a 
refutation. 


'rite  sid)jeets  of  tlic  Memoirs  whielj  iv.akenp  tills  littb*  volume, 
are  IMr.  J.  Ib)wdler,  Mr.  ^1.  Hruee,  Mr.  I).  P.ukcn,  and  Mr. 
\V.  1.  Rolieits.  Mr.  #1.  Rowilliu*  tin*  iirsl,  and  also  the  eldest 


of  (be  four,  c'ompleted  bis  short  career  in 


tiie  lliirty  secoiul  yt'ar 


(»f  bis  age. 
education  at 


Il(»  was  born  in  went  througli  a  cmirse  of 

Winchester,  and  being  intended  for  the  prolcssion 


of  the  law,  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  London.  In  this  situa¬ 


tion,  while  he  submitted  with  ^•\cmplary  diligence  to  the  severe, 
though  useful  discipline  it  required,  he  continued  to  make  classi¬ 
cal  and  seienlllic  altaitimeiits  the  husiiu'ss  of  his  leisure  hours. 


He  was  called  to  the  (Miancery  bar  iti  Resides  posjiess  • 

ing  talents  which  gave  promise  of  great  merit  in  his  profession, 
he  exhibile<l  a  mind  of  the  most  upriglit  principles,  and  a  lr,;arl 
of  singularly  amiable  flisposilious.  'I'he  precarious  stale  of  his 
health  made  it  necessarv  for  him  to  remove  to  a  wanner  climate. 


He  spent  the  winter  of  1*^10- 1!  in  Sicily  ami  Malta.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1811,  he  returned  to  England;  hut  about  two  monlbs 
after  his  malady,  not  radically  improved  hy  his  voyage,  forced 
him  out  again  to  Sicily.  In  Mi'y,  1812,  he  tinally  returiud 
home,  and  after  pursuing  so  lar  us  his  strength  permitted  him, 
a  brief  course  of  professional  and  benevolent  exertions,  rested 
from  them  all  on  the  1st  February,  1815. 

5licliael  Hruee,  wliom  we  are  ha})py  to  meet  with  in  this 
bright  quaternion,  uH’ord^i*  a  very  scanty  biograpliy.  He  was  a 
youth  of  a  highly  interesting  cliaraeter,  iiiucli  loved,  in  the  cir- 
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do  of  Ills  acquaintance,  for  (he  many  oxcdlont  nualities  of  his 
heart,  anil  justly  respected  and  admired  for  his  literary  attain^ 
inents  and  poetical  abilities,  lie  was  a  native  of  Kinrossshire, 
and  (lioui;h  of  humble  parentaj^o,  received  a  university  educa¬ 
tion.  Duriiii^  the  summer  vacations  of  the  college,  he  coiuposed, 
in  the  luenty-lirst  year  of  his  ai^e,  the  beautiiul  which  he 

|e(t  beliind  him.  The  orii;inul  edition  of  these  Kemains  was 
published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  liO^nn,  with  a  well  written  preface, 
which  contains  all  that  is  generally  known  of  their  lamented 
Author,  and  the  ^^reatest  part  of  which  Dr.  S.  has  transcribed. 
Lord  Oai^  afterwards  contributed  much  to  make  the  name  of 
Hriice  better  known  to  the  literary  world,  by  an  elegant  paper 
recommendatory  of  his  poems,  which  he  inserted  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  number  of  the  .l/t/  ror,  in  1771). 

In  the  collection  before  us,  we  have  six  pieces  of  5Ir.  Rntce’s 
compositions,  all  |>ossessin"  considerable  merit.  Of  the  ‘  Kle^y 
‘  to  S|)rin^,’  in  particular,  Mr.  Lot^aii  says,  that  the  Author 
wrote  it  ‘  in  the  immediate  view’  of  death.  Tiie  latter  part  of  that 
‘  Kle^y  is  wrought  iq)  into  tlie  most  passionate  strains  of  the 
*  (rue  |)athetio,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  inferior  to  any  poetry  in 
‘  any  lanjj^iia^e.’  The  following  specimen  will  scarcely  justify 
Mr.  L.’s  extravagant  eulogy. 

‘  Now  Spring  returns ;  hut  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  iny  heller  ycar.s  have  known  ; 

I  Dim  in  my  breast  life’s  dying  taper  burns, 

And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  arc  flown. 

‘  Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields,  ye  cheerful  plains, 

Enough  for  me  the  church  yard’s  lonely  mound, 

Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o’er  the  cheerless  ground. 

*  There  let  me  sleep  foreotten  in  the  clay,  . 

When  deafli  ,shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes  ; 

Itest  in  the  hopes  of  nn  eternal  day, 

Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  morn  arise.’ 

The  last  line,  being  an  Alexandrine,  should  he  read  as  we 
have  given  it.*  The  Edinhurgh  editiim  of  Ifrucc’s  Poems,  ]^^7, 
ilropsthe  liflli  syllable  by  using  the  elision,  and  writing — niyht\ 
^ouc,  which  Dr.  S.  has  unfortunately  preserved. 

It  would  have  given  us  jileasiire  to  bus  e  found  in  these  extracts 
the  very  elegant  uml  masterly  piece  on  ‘  liOCHLtvF.N.’  It  is  one 
of  Hrucc’s  longest  ])ei forma nces,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  deterred  the  Editor  from  inserting  it  here.  The 
following  lines  on  the  ruins  of  liochicven  Castle,  have  often 
been  «jUotcd  by  Tourists  who  have  visited  that  part  of  Scotland. 

‘  No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise 
Of  joy  anil  festive  mirth.  No  more  the  glance 
Of  blazing  taper  tliro*  its  windows  beams, 


* 
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And  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave; 

But  naked  stand  the  mttlanchuly  walls, 

LashM  by  the  wintry  tcnipests,  cold  and  bleak. 

That  whistle  mournful  thro*  the  empty  lialls, 

And  piece-meal  crumble  down  the  tow’rs  to  dust. 

Perhaps  in  some  lone,  drear>\  desert  tow’r, 

That  time  has  spar’d,  forth  (rom  the  window  looks. 

Half  hid  in  grass,  the  solitary  fox  ; 

While  from  above,  the  owl,  musician  dire  ! 

Screams  hideous,  harsh,  and  grating  to  the  ear. 

‘  Equal  in  age,  and  sharers  of  its  fate, 

A  row  of  moss-grown  trees  around  it  stand. 

Scarce  here  and  there,  upon  their  blasted  tops, 

A  shrivell’d  leaf  distinguishes  the  year.* 

The  poem  elos<»s  with  these  touching  lines. 

*  «  Thus  sang  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  ground! 

Far  from  his  friends  he  stray’d,  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  of  Ids  native  fields. 

To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  while  slow  disease 
Prey’d  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  bis  humble  cot.”  ’ 

In  bis  brief  outline  of  Mr.  1).  Parken’s  life,  Dr.  S.  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  aftectioiiate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  accomplished 
friend.  Mr.  I*,  was  born  at  Dunstable,  in  Bedfordshire,  of 
]>arents  in  a  respectable  eoinmereial  situation.  Having  given 
early  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  be  was  <lesigned  for  the  bar, 
and  received  a  suitable  education.  When  ho  bad  scarcely  at¬ 
tained  bis  eighteenth  year^  lie  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Rev. 
S.  (Jreatbeed,  at  that  time  Editor  of  (he  Eclectic  Review'. 
Such  was  the  high  opinion  which  this  gentleman  entertained,  of 
young  Parken’s  genius  and  literary  attainments,  that  he  claimed 
bis  assistance  in  the  Review  even  at  this  early  period.  Ills 
first  ctVorts  in  this  way,  did  honour  to  the  discrimination  of 
Mr.  (f.  The  articles  on  iMarsh’s  Juvenal,  and  Lord  Teign- 
moutb’s  Life  of  Sir  \W  Jones,  were,  aliout  this  time,  contributed 
by  him.  About  tliroe  years  after,  when  31  r.  G.  was  compelled, 
by  impaired  health  and  infirmities,  to  resign  his  ofbee  as  Editor, 
he  was  considered  by  the  conductors  and  proprietors  of  the 
Ecl('<‘tic  Review,  as  a  person  well  qualified  to  succeed  him. 
In  this  arduous  charge  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  those  who  had  entrusted  it  to  him.  In  the  year  1811, 
be  entered  on  tbe  studies  and  duties  of  bis  profession.  He  bad 
twice  travelled  tbe  circuit  tlirougli  Buckingliamshirc  and  Bed- 
fordsbire;  and  on  a  third  excursion  of  this  kind,  in  18P2,  be 
was  snatched  from  all  earthly  connexions  and  pursuits.  Tbe 
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melancholy  event  took  place  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year. 

W  c  regret  that  so  little  is  generally  known  of  a  life  which 
we  are  sure  ‘  would,’  as  Mr.  (ireatheed  remarks,  ‘  if  delincateil 
‘  ill  detail,  furnish  a  very  interesting  narrative.* 

In  the  work  before  us.  Dr.  8.  lias  favoured  us  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  Mr.  IVs  abilities  in  the  department  of  reviewing,  and 
with  pretty  copious  extracts  from  his  correspond«Miee  with  him¬ 
self.  The  articles  from  which  he  has  chosen  his  specimens,  are, 
besides  the  two  already  mentioned,  those  of  ^lontgomery’s 
“  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other  Poems,”  Thomas 
jMoore’s  “  Epistles,  Odes,  &c.”  “  Hodgson’s  Juvenal,”  and 
The  Senses,  an  Odt*,  in  the  manner  of  Collins’tr  Ode  on  the 
”  Passions.”  All  these  specimens  evince  a  vigorous  mind^ 
adorned  with  classical  elegance,  seieiititic  accuracy,  and  religious 
truth.  Of  his  epistolary  writing  we  can  judge  only,  of  course, 
from  that  kind  of  it  which  he  aildressed  to  the  ]»resent  Editor. 
They  are  written  in  what  we  should  call  a  lively,  clever  style, 
and  contain  indications  of  an  allectionate  disposition.  We  ob¬ 
serve,  that,  though  Dr.  S.  conceals  from  us  the  knowledge  of 
some  names,  occurring  in  his  corn  spondence,  by  means  of  hare 
initials,  he  writes  others  with  the  full  compliment  of  letters  ;  but 
as  he  has,  no  doubt,  ascertained  his  right  so  to  do,  we  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it. 

The  life  of  W.  J.  Roberts,  which  we  are  told  in  the  Prcdace, 
was  drawn  up  by  a  youthful  friend  of  the  Editor’s,  for  this  col¬ 
lection,  with  specimens  of  poetical  eil’urt  uml  epistolary  conre- 
s|)ondence,  is  the  last  in  the  series. 

W.  J.  Roberts  was  a  native  of  Bristol.  He  distinguished 
himself  while  at  school,  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  an  eager 
thirst  of  know  ledge.  Hue  of  the  first  books  which  he  read  with 
avidity,  was  Pope’s  Homer,  and  it  was  this  which  awakened 
in  his  mind,  the  spark  of  poetic  feeling.  His  iirst  attempt  in 
poetry  was  made  when  only  about  eleven  years  of  age.  ‘On 
‘  leaving  school,  he  found  himself  called  on,  by  the  nature  and 
‘  circumstances  of  his  situation,  to  select  some  employment  in 

*  active  life;  and  as  the  learned  professions  were  fonnd  to  be 
‘  beyond  his  reach,  lie  was  compelleil,  us  the  most  suitable  occu- 
‘  pation  he  could  adopt,  to  accept  a  situation  in  a  banker’s 

*  olTice.’  • 

While  punctually  attending  to  the  didies  of  his  employment, 
he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  his  own  iiilellectual  improve¬ 
ment.  He  applied  closely  to  the  study  of  languages,  and  made 
some  progress  in  the.knowleilge  of  the  IVrsiaii,  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  of  Bristol,  to  whose  ac<|uaint:iiice  and 
friendship  he  hail  been  early  introduced,  by  his  ackiiowledgwl 
talents  and  poetical  abilities.  His  constitution,' however,  was 
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naturally  delicate,  ami  he  very  early  betrayed  symptoms  of  weak-* 
iiess  ami  imlisposition.  He  died  of  consumption  in  1800, 
in  the  twenlieth  year  of  his  aije.  His  Rioj^rajiher  says  of  him, 

‘  It  is  hy  (he  e\(?ellence  of  his  disposition,  rather  than  hy  his 
‘  intelleefnal  improvement,  however  promisim^,  (hat  Roberts  is 
‘  particularly  entitled  to  our  admiration.’  He  pathrticdly  de¬ 
scribes  the  closini^  of  his  life,  and  aflixes  some  tributary  stan/as 
by  his  own  pen. 

Extracts  from  I\lr.  R.’s  poetry  and  letters  close  the  volume. 
Of  these  we  cannot  pronounce  our  opinion  better  than  in  tlie 
words  of  his  Hiot^raphor.  ‘  The  poems  of  Roberts  will  be  found 
‘  to  be  rather  pleasin*^  than  powerful,  and  to  interest  chiefly 
‘  from  the  strain  of  tender  sensibility  which  pervades  them  ; 
‘  while  his  letters  will  serve  to  evince  that  this  sensibility  was  as 

*  dis(in«;uished  a  feature  of  his  character,  as  it  was  of  his  com- 
^  positions.’  We  must  he  allowed,  however,  to  exj)ress  some 
disappointment  at  meeting  with  no  satisfactory  proofs  of  his 
piety.  We  are  told,  that  on  his  death-bed,  he  spoke  to  those 
around  him  of  the  *  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  connexions, 

*  and  insistcil  on  the  duty  of  resij^nation  to  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
‘  deuce.  He  entered  lari^cly  into  the  subject  of  his  former 
‘  views  and  wishes  ;  adverted  to  his  present  happy  frame  of 
^  mind,  and  cautioned  all  against  the  indulgence  of  unavailing 
‘  sorrow.’  We  hope  that  this  ‘  happy  frame  of  mind’  was  the 
result  of  an  enlightened  and  devout  faith  in  tlie  Redeemer  ;  but 
had  this  appeared  on  the  reconl,  it  should  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory.  He  appears  to  have  made  literary  fame  too  much 
bis  iilol.  ‘  When  I  peruse,’  says  he,  ‘  a  work  that  gives  to  inf 
‘  mind  scenes  which  the  earth  owns  not,” — when  1  weep  with 
^  Otway  and  Collins,  or  glow  to  the  hallowed  strains  of  /IA*en- 
‘  side,  1  feel  my  spirit  ri'^e  within  me,  and  exclaim,  thus  would 
‘  I  widte  !  'riie  pursuit  of  virtue  sliall  strengthen  our  friendship; 
‘  wo  will  kneel  together  at  the  altar  of  Fame,  and  perhaps 
‘  she  will  not  disclaim  us.’  I'hese  last  remarks  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  make,  the  more  especially  as  Dr.  S.  tells  his  youthful 
rentiers  in  his  Introduction,  (iiat  ‘  the  names  which  this  little 
‘  volume  is  designed  to  perpetuate,  are  exhibited  as  the  guiding 

*  stars,  which  they  may  safdy  follow;  and  though  they  may 
‘  never  rise  to  (he  intellectna!  eminence  of  the  most  distinguished 
‘  amoiHt  (hem,  they  may  he  humble  imitators  of  their  piety  anil 
‘  gowlness.’ 

We  have  observed  some  few  verbal  inaccuracies  in  this  work, 
wbich  have  arisen,  we  suppose,  from  mere  inattention  ;  and 
we  may  also  remark,  that  the  punctuation  is  in  many  place* 
Very  faulty.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recoinraend  the  book  to 
general  perusal. 
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An.  VI.  liaJy^  its  AgriculturCf  Sec,  From  tlie  French  of  Mens, 
(de)  Chatcauvieux,  beinp  Letters  written  by  him  in  Italy,  in  the 
Years  1812  and  1&18.  Translated  by  Edward  Rigby,  Esq.  M.D. 
8vo.  London,  1819. 

1  T  is  no  easy  matter  to  render  at^rieulliiral  concerns  generally 
"  interesting.  Many  of  the.  essentials  and  collaterals  of  a  farm, 
)»resent  ideas  greatly  at  variance  with  poetry  and  the  picturesque. 
Talent,  however,  has  cither  overcome  or  evaded  those  difhcuU 
ties.  Not  to  speak  of  the  (ieorgics  of  Virgil,  the  works  of 
Arthur  Young,  Sismondi,  and  de  Chateauvieux,  ]>rcsent  the  rare 
eoinbiiiation  of  dry  detail  and  attractive  narration.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  this  is  cRected  only  by  the  partial  sacrifice  of 
unity  of  subject,  and  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  discussions 
and  ticscriptions  which,  though  they  may  he  in  some  way  or 
other  connected  with  the  primary  object,  do  not  essentially  belong 
to  it,  nor  greatly  lacilitate  the  reader’s  comprehension  of  it. 
Arthur  Y  oung,  n  man  of  strong  mind  and  ohstTvant  eye,  has 
mingled  in  his  admirable  work  on  continental  agriculture,  an  in- 
tinite  variety  of  observations  and  comments,  relating  to  dillercnt 
matters,  fraught  with  amusement  and  instruction.  Sismoiuli’s 
single  Yolume^on  Tuscan  hiishandry,  is  the  work  of  a  more  accom¬ 
plished,  though  not  abler  writer,  and  one  who  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  local  residence  ;  and  the  subject  comprises  within  a  limited 
range,  almost  all  that  can  he  rendered  delightful  and  picturesque 
in  georgicul  description.  Of  these  favourable  circumstances  he 
has  skilfully  availed  himself,  and  by  means  of  the  additional 
interest  arising  front  liistorical  nitd  argumentative  illustration,  and 
a  manner  equally  dear  and  spirited,  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  work  altogether  so  atti active  as  to  communicate  that  rarest 
of  literary  sensations,  regret  for  its  brevity.  31.  de  Chateau¬ 
vieux,  though  a  writer  inferior  to  Young  and  to  Sismondi, 
follows  honourably  in  their  path.  He  writes  with  great  viva¬ 
city,  describes  with  clearness,  and  with  a  distinct  perception  and 
vivid  feeling  of  picturesque  beauty.  If  not  very  profound,  he  is 
neither  ignorant  nor  insipid.  Agriculture  will,  probably,  not 
derive  much  advantage  from  his  speculations,  hut  his  two  lively 
and  clever  duodecimos  will  be  often  rend,  and  always  with  higti 
gratification. 

It  was  in  May,  1812,  while  the  French  were  masters  o( Italy, 
that  M.  de  Chateauvieux  j)asse<l  the  Alps  by  the  roufett  majehlu- 
cuHCH  traced  among  precipices  by  the  enginwTs  of  Napoleon.  Ilis 
preliminary  reflections  trace  the  mutations  of  intellectual  character 
and  of  political  condition,  resulting  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Italians  were  then  placed.  No  man  who  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  paralysing  effects  of  subsequent  changes,  will  read 
this  portion  of  the  book  without  ])aiuful  feelings..  Some  things 
VoL.  XII.  N.S.  2  56 
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in  the  system  introiUiceil  hy  the  French,  were  certainly  arbitrary 
and  injurious,  but  their  measures  were  in  general  euli<;htened 
and  salutary,  and  had  a  decided  tendency  to  iinpart  activity  and 
\ij;our  to  the  social  frame;  which  seems,  in  Italy,  to  \y^  in  a 
peculiarly  inert  uiul  exhausted  state.  The  arts,  and  those  lite¬ 
rary  pursuits  which  are  connccleil  with  the  exercise  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  are  on  the  decline,  and  political  and  scientiiic  re¬ 
searches  occupy  the  general  mind. 

*  Monti  has  gathered  the  last  palm  of  poetry;  and  the  melodious 
strains  of  Veluti  are,  for  the  last  time,  delighting  the  shores  of  Naples. 
Like  an  exhausted  soil  which  no  longer  produces  fruit  and  flowers, 
the  old  territory  of  Italy  seems  tired  of  bringing  forth  poems  and 
monuments  of  art.  One  great  man  monopolizes  the  reputation  of  this 
ancient  glory;  but  he  is  labouring  at  the  tomb  in  which  his  own  ashes 
will  repose,  end  the  genius  of  the  arts,  which  for  twenty  ages,  renr 
dcred  Italy  illustrious,  will  descend  with  Canova  into  the  sepulchre 
wliich  he  has  been  building  for  himself.*  p.  7. 

M.  do  Chatcauvioux  disavows  any  intention  of  minutedy  de¬ 
scribing  those  portions  of  Italy  which  have  been  the  chief  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  attention  of  former  travellers.  The  various  monu¬ 
ments  of  art,  I  lie  relics  of  anti(|ue  grandeur  and  power,  the 
general  forms,  h.ibiJs,  and  gruflations  ol  Sficiety,  are  passed  over 
with  slight  observation  ;  but  the  ‘  rural  liislory*  of  Italy,  its  cul¬ 
tivation,  its  harvests,  with  its  scenery,  moral  and  material,  are 
painted  with  uncommon  skill  and  ricliness.  He  divides  Italy 
into  three  great  regions,  distinguislnMl  by  three  tlecidedly  and 
necessarily  varied  systems  of  cultivation.  I'lie  iliflerence,  •  he 
says,  of  their  climates,  of  their  productions,  and  of  their  rural 
habits,  clearly  mark  out  these  three  systems  to  the  eye  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  traveller. 

*  The  first  of  these  regions  begins  near  the  Alps  of  Suza  and  Mont 
Cenis,  and  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  It  comprehends 
the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy,  divided,  by  the  l*o,  into  two  almost 
equal  parts.  The  fertility  of  the  earth,  in  this  rich  plain,  admits  the 
growth  of  an  ahnndant  variety  of  productions,  which  succeed  one 
another  without  interruption ;  and  this  admirable  succession  of  crops 
has  occasioned  tliis  region  to  be  called*  the  Country  oj  Cultivation  hy 
Assolrmcnty  or  the  regular  rotation  of  crops. 

‘  The  second  region  extends  over  all  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Appennines,  from  the  frontiers  of  Provence,  as  far  us  the  borders  of 
Calabria.  I  will  cidl  it  the  region  of  Olive  Trees,  or  of  tlie  Ca- 
naancan  cultivation.  It  occupit^  only  the  hills  and  the  declivities. 
This  eastern  culture  displays  itself  on  the  sides  of  mountains  in  a 
succession  of  terraces,  supported  by  well  formed  walls  of  green  turf; 

these  wild  spots  being  covered  with  many  species  ol  fruit  trees . 

1  wish  I  could  with  etpial  success  describe  the  rural  economy  of  the 
third  division,  which  I  will  call  the  Region  of  insalubrious  Air,  or  of  the 
Vatriarciiiil  cultivation.  It  extends  along  the  Meditcrnmean  front 
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Pisa  to  Terracino,  anil  includes  all  the  plains  which  spread  themselves 
betw’oen  the  sea  and  the  first  chain  ortho  Appennines. 

*  This  region,  furtunately  the  smallest  in  extent,  and  depopulated 
by  the  scourge  of  a  deleterious  atmosphere,  has  witnessed  tlie  de¬ 
struction  of  its  former  prosperity,  with  that  of  its  villages,  its  hamlets, 
and  its  agriculture.  Covered  with  immense  pastures,  these  lands 
serve  only  to  support  cattle,  which,  like  those  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  form  the  only  wealth  of  the  shepherds  to  whom  they 
belong.  ^ 

‘  Besides  these  three  principal  divisions,  Italy  includes,  in  its  high 
mountains,  rude  tracts,  where  man  exists  only  on  the  produce  of  the 
woods ;  and  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  countless  streams 
water  evergreen  meadows,  which  support  numerous  herds,  rendering 
the  agriculture  of  this  beautiful  climate  similar  to  that  of  Ireland  ana 
the  northern  countries.’  pp.  11, 

Lomhardy,  in  which  lies  the  first  of  these  regions,  cnjoy«  a  soil 
of  peculiar  liclincss,  consisting  of  a  black  iiuiiihl,  the  dejmsite  of 
receded  waters ;  and  to  this  prituary  advantage  is  added  that  of  • 
a  most  extensive  system  of  irrigation,  Imth  natural  and  artificial. 
The  land  is  divided  into  an  immense  luimhcr  of  small  farms, 
cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  the  homesteads  stand  each  in  tlic 
centre  of  its  little  domain,  licnee  there  are  no  villages;  the 
cultivator  of  (he  soil  residing  in  tlie  midst  of  his  fields,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  preferring  the  accommodations  of  cities, 
to  the  hazards  and  toils  attendant  on  farming  his  own  estate. 
The  farmers  are  all  metayerH,  not  paying,  as  in  Kiigland,  a  fixetl 
money  rent,  hut  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce,  which  is 
received,  in  kind,  by  t!ie  landlord,  and  consigned  by  him  to  the 
merchant  or  factor,  for  sale.  This  system  is  eminently  injurious 
to  the  peasant ;  its  consequences  arc  felt  in  a  prolonged  and 
imperfect  execution  of  all  the  various  operations  of  the  farm. 
Since  there  is  no  division  of  labour,  and  all  the  work  must  he 
done  by  one  family,  every  thing  is  out  of  time.  ]\l.  Sismondi 
states  that 

‘  The  seed-time  is  not  com|)leted  in  less  than  six  months  ;  the 
^  harvest  lasts  three  weeks ;  the  vino-pruning  two  months,  and 
^  its  tillage  full  as  much.  The  olive-gathering  is  never  com- 
‘  plcted,  and  the  pruning  of  the  olive-tree  is  never  undertaken, 

‘  because  tiie  same  inilividual  being  obliged  to  turn  his  hand  to 

*  every  thing,  is  unable  to  finish  each  task  in  due  time,  and  con- 

*  scqnently  begins  almost  all  his  operations  too  late.  From  this 

*  necessity  for  the  protraction  of  his  various  labours,  tor  their 

*  unseasonable  performance,  for  undertaking  three  or  four  dif- 

*  ferent  things  at  the  same  time,  because  they  arc  equally  urgent, 

*  and  for  passing  from  one  to  another  without  completing  any, 

‘  there  results  to  the  peasantry  a  habit  of  carelessness  and  in- 
^  dolence,  which  is  much  increased  i>y  the  a!)^cncc  of  all  emu- 
‘  lation.  However  imperfectly  their  labour  may  be  executed,  they 
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*  are  sure  of  a  livelihood  :  however  imleCatigable  their  industrj, 

*  they  can  never  accumulate.  Though  the  cultivators  rise  ex- 
‘  treinely  early,  take  do  sleep  in  the  day,  and  only  desist  from 

*  labour  at  nightfall,  yet  they  go  about  their  work  with  so  much 
‘  listlessness,  lose  so  much  time  in  hesitation,  in  shifting  from 

*  one  task  to  another,  or  in  gossipping  with  each  other,  they 
‘  suspend  their  exertions  so  often  for  mere  nothings,  or  for  tho 
‘  purpose  of  visiting  the  city  to  purchase  their  daily  provision, 

*  that  a  day-labourer,  though  himself  an  Italian,  even  if  one  of 
their  own  cast,  will  get  through  in  the  day  three  times  mora 

^  work  than  the  peasant  who  labours  for  himself.'^ 

Lombardy  is  distinguished  by  its  luxuriant  plantations,  which, 
M.  de  Chateanvieux  tells  us,  conceal  the  horizon,  and  produce  a 
succession  of  the  most  enchanting  scenery.  In  all  the  hedges 
are  fruit  trees,  mingled  with  ornamental  and  useful  timber,  and 
interlaced,  or  overluing  with  the  rich  festoonery  of  the  vine. 
The  fanners  of  Piedmont,  though  they  rear  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle,  have  not  learned  from  their  neighbours  in  the 
]\lilanese,  the  art  of  turning  to  account  the  various  preparations 
of  milk.  They  use  them  in  the  dliVerent  labours  of  the  farm, 
ami  at  five  years  old  fatten  them  for  sale.  The  term  used  by 
M.  de  Chateanvieux,  to  describe  ihc  species  of  food  used  for 
that  purpose,  juizzlcs  Dr.  Higby  sadly.  ‘  They  are  fatted  with 
‘  poiiiuiej^  says  the  text,  and  the  Dr.  adds  in  a  note, 

*  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  word:  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  French  dictionary  1  have  had  access  to;  there 
is  no  word  resembling  it  in  Baretti*s  Italian  dictionary,  nor  could  ao 
intelligent  native  of  France,  and  who  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  laa* 
guage,  discover  its  signitication.*  p.  ‘27. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  Arthur  Vonng’s  second 
volume  (p.  l^o),  may  throw  some  light  on  this  point.  The 
name,  it  is  true,  is  diilerent,  imt  the  word,  as  given  by  him, 
the  Italian  term,  of  which  poularc  is  probably  the  French  equi¬ 
valent.  Describing  the  mode  of  fattening  cattle  in  Piedmont,  ho 
states  that 

‘  They  begin  by  putting  them  in  airy  stables,  healthy  and 
‘  well  ligliteil ;  bleed  once  or  twice,  anoint  the  bodies  of  the 

*  cattle;  dress  them  well  at  least  twice  a  day;  give  water 
‘  mixed  with  rye-llonr;  in  the  evening,  feed  with  a  certain 
‘  mixUiro  called  conduty  composed  of  ehn-lcavcs,  with  some 
‘  hay  of  the  second  or  third  cut,  or  clover-hay  ;  to  which  they  join 
‘  a  mess  (d*  well  pulverized  waliuit-oil-cake ;  on  this  mixture 

<  they  pour  some  boiling  water,  well  salted,  and  stir  up  the 

<  whole  together;  and  mixing,  at  the  same  time,  an  cymciia  of 

«  bran, . the  pap,  tlins  prepared,  is  turned  into  a  tub,  and, 

•  Sisraondi.  Tableau  dc  P Agriculture  2'ascanc.  p.,  216.  . 
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‘  some  hours  after,  it  is  ^iven  to  tlie  cattle,  who  eat  it  with  aii 

*  avidity  that  marks  u  dolicious  food.  Coiitiiuiiiig^  this  incthmi 
‘  some  time,  they  cast  their  hair,  grow  smooth,  round,  fat,  and 
‘  so  iin))rove<l  as  to  sell  frequently  at  double  the  price.* 

All  interesting  detail  is  given  of  the  various  processes  carried 
on  in  the  farming  establishments  of  Santenas  and  la  Mandiia  ; 
but  it  would  be  injustice  to  M.  de  C.  and  lillU*  availing  to  a  fair 
representation  ot  the  original,  were  wc  to  extract  barely  such 
particulars  as  our  limits  would  enable  us  to  select.  The  Writer 
has  so  blended  his  merest  details  with  rich  and  vivid  description, 
that,  considering  the  varied  matter  which  still  lies  before  us,  we 
shall  better  consult  the  gratification  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  take  an  interest  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  a  general  re¬ 
ference  to  the  work  itself. 

A  well  describeil  journey  over  the  Appeifnines  to  Genoa,  intro¬ 
duces  tin*  account  of  Tuscany,  which  is  brief,  but  spirited 
and  graphic.  For  its  brevity,  INI.  de  C.  assigns  a  sutVicient 
reason,  the  able  pre-occupation  of  the  ground  by  M.  Sismondi, 
in  tbe  work  to  wbicli  we  have  already  adverted.  Tuscany, 
with  respect  to  its  agricultural  aspect,  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  regions;  the  Valdarno,  tbe  mountain  tract,  and  the 
Muremma,  or  low  country,  bordering  on  tbe  sea.  Its  general 
character  will  be  found  in  the  following  passage. 

•  I  have  thus  far,  indeed  exhibited  adeligbtful  country,  well  watered, 
fertile,  and  covered  with  a  perpetual  vegetation ;  I  have  shewn  it  divided 
into  countless  inclosures,  which,  like  so  many  beds  in  a  garden, 
display  a  thousand  varying  productions;  I  have  shewn,  that  to  all 
these  inclosurcs  are  attached  well-built  liouses,  cloathed  with  vines, 
and  decorated  with  flowers ;  but,  on  entering  them,  wc  find  a  total 
want  of  all  the  conveniences  of  lifb,  a  tabic  more  than  frugal,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  privation.  The  occupiers  are  not  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  them,  they  only  farm  tticin,  paying,  in  kind,  half  of  the 
produce  to  the  landlords. 

‘  These  proprietors  reside  in  the  numerous  cities  of  the  fertile 
valleys  of  1  uscany  ;  many  are  owners  of  a  hundred  of  these  farms, 
and  some  have  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty.  The  population  is  thus  divided 
into  two  classes,  which  never  associate,  the  city  proprietors,  and  the 
country  non-proprietors.  To  these  must  he  added  the  luerchants 
and  artisans,  who  also  reside  in  the  cities,  and  this  will  account  for 
the  number  of  the  cities  and  their  population.*  p.  79. 

Struck  with  this  external  appearance  of  prosperity,  with 
the  substantial  constniclion  of  (he  f  irm  houses,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  costly  system  of  irrigation,  with  all  its  apparatus  of 
canals,  dykes,  and  bridges,  but  especially  impressed  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  cities,  with  their  ‘  gorgeous  palaces, 

*  sulemii  temples,’  and  ‘  long-drawn  colonnades,’  Arthur  V'onng, 
auabled,  by  the  unavoidable  rapidity  of  his  movements,  only  to 
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"Iiince  over  (he  surface  of  (liin:^s,  wus  led  too  hastily  to  ascribe 
all  this  imposing  exterior,  to  the  wealth  created  by  at^riculture ; 
and  Ik;  has  eiuh  avoiired  to  establish  on  it  a  series  of  tacts  and 
corollaries  which  Sisojondi  has  clearly  siiown  to  be  (tiametri- 
rally  at  vaiiaiiee  with  the  reality.  We  regret  that  the  length  of 
the  tine  passage  in  which  he  lias  etVecled  this,  is  somewhat  too 
lonix  for  our  usual  limits;  hut  its  able  N^’ritcr  has  proved,  by  a 
luminous  and  distinct  sketch  of  the  history  of  Italy,  that  com* 
inerce  was  the  talisman  hy  which  its  present  expensive  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  structures  and  establishments  were  originally  called  forth; 
that  while  Italy  was  free,  her  trade  was  tlourishiiii^,  and  her  hus¬ 
bandry  raised  by  its  rt‘sources ;  and  that  when  her  liberties  were 
crushed,  her  commerce  hiut'uishcd,  and  her  ui^iiculiure  j;ra- 
duully  fell  to  its  present  point  of  real  «leprcssioii,  though  the 
poverty  of  her  peasantry  lies  concealed  from  superficial  observa¬ 
tion,  by  the  luxuriant  veg^etation  of  her  climate  and  her  soil. 
Referring^  to  this  point,  M.  de  Chateaiivieux  atVirins,  that  ‘  the 
‘  whole  capital  of  all  'ruscaiiy  would  not,  at  the  present  period, 
‘  build  the  eliurclies  which  stand  nj>on  iu  soil,  with  their  decura- 
‘  tions,  tlieir  marbles,  and  their  porphyries.’ 

Near  Fisa,  iVl.  de  (,\  >isi<ed  a  lari^e  domain  called  San  Ros- 
sore.  I>r.  Rig;hy,  who  makes  sad  work  with  all  his  names, 
chooses,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  to  call  it  only  Rossore, 
thou&^h  the  San  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  epithet  as  the  other 
word.  On  this  estate  he  witnessed  the  following^  singular  scene. 


‘  Scarcely,  indeed,  had  we  passed  the  forest  when  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  an  extensive  region,  whose  horizon  was  only  limited  by  a 
forest,  by  tlie  boundless  sen,  *and  by  plains  without  end :  it  was  a 
desert,  it  was  Arabia,  for  at  our  approach  some  camels,  which  were 
lying  on  the  sand,  rose  up ;  and  some  others,  wliich  were  quietly 
feeding  on  the  shore,  turned  towards  us  their  shaking  heads,  and 
stupid  looks.  More  than  two  hundred  camels  were  scattered  over  this 
plain.  They  wandered  silendy  about,  wailing  to  return  into  the 
forest  as  the  day  hecaine  lu  '  ier.  At  a  further  distance  we  saw  a 
group  of  femah  followed  *y  their  young ;  but  they  tied  at  our 
approach,  and  trotted  so  quickly,  that  the  swiftest  gallop  of  our  horses 
could  scarcely  have  overtaken  them.  In  this  rapid  run,  the  camels, 
by  their  leaping  and  bounding,  displayed  a  vivacity  which  I  should 
not  liave  expected  in  them,  and  which  their  awkward  tigurcs  rendered 
somewhat  laughable. 

‘  The  singularity  of  this  coup  d'a'il,  (he  appearance  of  this  soli¬ 
tude,  the  sight  of  some  Ihiglish  ships  on  the  Leghorn  station,  which, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fineness  of  the  day,  made  some  tacks  along 
the  >horc,  had,  altogether,  something  so  singular  and  orienud,  that 
1  should  suppose  could  scarcely  be  found  in  any  otlier  part  of 
Euro^ie. 

*  lliis  Asiatic  race  of  camels  has  existed  in  tliis  region  from  the 
time  of  the  crusades;  they  were  brought  hither  by  a  grand  prior  of 
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Pisa,  of  the  order  of  St.  John.  They  are  more  singular  thvin  uscfult 
though  they  do  all  the  labour  in  the  culture  of  the  farm  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  attempted  to  employ  them  elsewhere.  They  supply  the 
mountebanks  of  f^urope  with  them,  who  come  hither  to  buy  them 
at  the  low  price  of  six  or  seven  louis,  and  go  with  them  from  city  to 
city.*  pp.  90—92. 

The  ^laremma,  alon^  which  reigim  the  depopulating 
arici,  includes  a  tract  of  various  breadth,  bordering  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  extending  from  Leghorn  to  Terracina.  After 
quitting  the  vale  of  Arno,  the  declension  of  fertility  became 
gradually  more  strotvgly  marked,  until  the  traces  of  human 
existence  were  iinlicated  only  by  the  occasional  appearance  of 
solitary  mansions  and  of  scattered  docks.  During  a  certain 
portion  of  the  year,  the  pestilential  air  communicates  disease, 
most  commonly  fatal  to  nearly  all  who  breathe  it.  IM.  de  Cha- 
teaiivieiix,  in  travelling  through  this  region,  witnessed  its  disas¬ 
trous  edects  ill  the  cadaverous  couiitenaiices  and  attenuated 
frames  of  all  whose  necessities  compelled  liieir  residence  on  this 
destructive  soil. 

The  land  is  sterile  and  apparently  unfit  for  cultivation  :  it 
consists  of  clay  tinged  by  sulphur,  wliose  fumes  and  exhalations 
swelter  from  the  earth,  and  give  to  this  appalling  region  the 
asjK*ct  of  ail  immense  solfalara*  Under  these  circumstances, 
no  altcriiativc  has  been  found,  hut  that  of  leaving  the  soil  to 
its  spontaneous  productions,  and  of  establishing  a  system  of  in¬ 
terchange,  by  which  iniiumerahlc  docks,  that  in  the  summer 
feed  on  the  herbage  of  the  mountains,  arc  driven  in  the  winter, 
or  healthy  season  of  the  maremma,  to  pasture  on  these  depopu¬ 
lated  plains.  The  climate  is  so  lavoiirahle  as  to  render  the 
vegetation  luxuriant  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  the 
turf  of  the  Appennines  is  coveretl  with  snow.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  scourge  which  has  driven  the  iiihahitants  of  this  tract  to 
uninfected  regions,  has  even  invaded  Rome,  and  rendered  a 
large  and  annually  enlarging  portion  of  that  great  city  uninha¬ 
bitable.  'riie  residents  in  the  Maremma  attribute  its  present 
condition  to  tlie  edects  of  the  plague,  which  is  stated  to  have 
made,  in  (he  si\lcH*ntli  century,  feaiiul  ravages  along  this  fated 
coast.  The  history  of  this  devastation  has,  however,  been  traced 
by  a  master-hand  ;  and  we  shall  again  borrow  from  M,  Sismondi, 
since  we  nowhere  else  can  find  materials  so  fitted  to  our  pur¬ 


pose. 

‘  As  long  as  the  ropuhllos  of  Italy  preserved  their  liberty, 
commerce  and  agriculture  advanced  with  equal  step  in  tjie  track 

*  of  a  prospLM'ity  constantly  increasing  in  spite  of  their  wars  and 

*  their  revolutions  ;  but  when  riclies  hatl  completed  the  corrtip- 
^  lion  of  manners,  and  established  tyranny,  a  pestilential  iiiHu- 


J  ence  seemed  to  wither, 


as  with  the  stroke  of  death,  all  the  ret 
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*  sources  of  the  state.  Manufactures  ceased  with  the  extinction 
‘  of  competition  ;  commerce  w  as  drie«l  up  at  its  fountain  ;  conta* 

‘  gion  tra^'ersing  the  Provinces,  laid  the  peasantry  in  the  tomb. 

*  It  destroyed  the  rising  generation  by  inspiring  parents  with  the 
dread  of  training  up  children  for  subjection  and  suffering.  All 

‘  1  taly  was  perishing ;  but  those  of  the  Provinces  whose  pr^'carious 

*  existence  was  sustained  only  by  the  freedom  and  the  courageous 
‘  industry  of  the  inliabitants,  received  the  first  stroke.  A  vast 
‘  ])ortion  of  Tuscany,  which  extends  along  the  sea,  from  the  fron- 
‘  tiers  of  Genoa  to  those  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  includes 

*  ])Brt  of  the  liUnigiana,  and  of  the  territory  ofLticca,  the  whole 
‘  of  Pisa,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Siennese,  has  received 

*  from  nature  a  soil  of  the  greatest  fertility,  and  a  most  insalubri- 
‘  ous  atmosphere.  Yet  liberty  has  twice  triumphed  over  the  ob- 

*  Stacies  presentetlby  the  climate.  In  the  time  of  the  Ktrurian 

*  league,  tlje  greater  part  of  their  twelve  cities  were  situated  in 
^  this  canton.  Populonia  and  Vetulonia,  of  which  the  ruins  are 
‘  still  visible,  were  built  in  the  most  pestilential  site  of  the  Ma- 

remma.  Luna,  in  the  Lunigiuna,  was  in  an  ecpialiy  iinfavourablc 
‘  situation.  Voiterra  and  Pisa,  though  enjoying  a  somewhat 
‘  more  wholesome  air,  were  in  the  midst  of  a  country  not  less 
‘  pernicious  ;  yet  they  were  then  popidous,  ricli,  and  iiourishing 
‘  cities:  under  the  feraperors  they  disappeared.  In  the  11th 
‘  and  12th  centuries,  Pisa  and  Voiterra  rose  from  their  ruins  :  the 

*  first  possessed  150,000  citizens  ;  the  second  50,000.  Massa 

*  and  Grosselo,  while  they  were  republics,  contained  from  25  to 

*  30,000  inhabitants;  but  at  the  |>resent  time,  the  first  of  these 
‘  cities  gives  shelter,  in  summer,  to  no  more  than  3  or  100,  and 

*  in  winter  to  about  2000*  The  depopulation  has  been  far 

*  greater  in  the  open  country,  since  the  fall  of  these  republics. 
‘  In  each  village  or  district,  the  possessions  of  those  who  died 
‘  without  heirs,  fell  to  the  community  ;  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
‘  two  or  three  families  escaped  from  the  devastation,  inherited 

*  the  pro|>crty  of  all  the  others,  these  families  themselves  became 
‘  extinct,  and  the  wiude  ilistiiut,  under  the  name  of  Bandita, 
^  devolved  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  communities.  There  are 

*  villages  in  the  Maremina  which  jmsscss  seven  or  eight  hnndite, 
^  and  have  not  inhabitants  enough  to  cultivate  a  fourth  of  their 

*  own  territory.  In  the  midst  of  these  tlesertcd  plains,  there  arc 
‘  not  only  villages,  hut  cities,  formerly  containing  7  or  ^000  in- 
^  habitants,  which  are  now  nothing  more  than  detis  and  shelters 
‘  to  wolves  and  wild  hoars.*  * 

Not  jtrolessing  to  understand  the  practice  of  husbandry,  we 
are  probably  only  betraying  onr  ignorance  by  suggesting  the 
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query,  \%he(her  underdrainin^  and  lliuc'drcssins^  might  not  ad¬ 
minister  some  corrective  to  this  wide-wasting  scourge. 

The  depopulation  of  Rome  by  this  annual  pestilence,  has  been 
excessive,  and  its  etfects  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
visible.  It  has,  however,  assisted  the  Government  in  clearing  the 
extensive  area  between  the  Capitol,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the 
Coliseum,  and  the  Tiber.  The  rubbish  and  the  buildings  of 
various  kinds  which  had  accumulated  round  the  Canipo  Vaccino 
and  the  Palatine  hill,  have  been  removed,  and  it  is  intendeil  to 
decorate  the  ground  with  trees  and  plantations  properly  distributed. 
When  completed,  this  will  be  the  most  striking  and  enchanting 
scene  in  Europe.  The  various  relics  of  glorious  antiipiity,  tem¬ 
ples  and  triumphal  arches,  mingled  with  rich  verdure,  will  form 
a  magnificent  ‘  English  garden,*  varied  in  its  surface  by  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine  .mounts,  and  including  among  its  orna¬ 
mental  structures,  the  Capitol  and  the  Coliseum.  Tho  Traveller’s 
attention,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  was  arrested  by  the  romantic  val¬ 
ley  of  Albano,  and  the  rich  gardens  of  Aricia,  by  the  visible  ra¬ 
vages  of  disease  among  the  labourers  of  the  Campo  Morto,  by 
the  extensive  system  of  open  drainage  then  carrying  on  in  the 
Pontine  marshes,  and  by  the  exquisite  scenery  of  Velletri.  The 
road  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  rendered  dangerous  by  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  banilitti,  composed  of  villagers  from  the  bordering 
mountains,  who  have  adopted  a  regular  system  of  subordination 
and  co-operation.  Their  chiefs  arrange  the  plans  of  notion,  and 
determine  the  number  of  men  necessary  ;  and  when  their  object 
is  accomplished,  the  robbers  return  to  their  dwellings,  and,  to 
appearance  at  least,  resume  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the 
field.  This  system  renders  their  detection  and  seizure  extremely 
dithcult ;  for  unless  they  are  taken  in  flagrante  delicto^  it  be¬ 
comes  nearly  impossible  to  identify  their  persons.  No  one  who 
knows  them  personally,  will  accuse  them ;  and  when  the  genM 
d'armei  visit  their  villages  tor  the  purpose  of  securiug  them, 
their  priest  and. their  mayor  are  always  ready  to  give  testimony 
of  their  good  and  quiet  behaviour  and  character. 

One  of  these  robber  captains,  under  the  patrial  name  of  le 
Calabreze,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the  {leople  of 
that  neighbourhood  by  his  daring  and  dexterous  exploits.  This 
•  rustic  mountaineer*  seems  indeed  to  have  been  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  person.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  never  shed  blood  ex¬ 
cept  in  battle.  He  punished  with  severity  any  sanguinary  ex¬ 
cesses  on  the  part  of  his  followers.  And  when,  after  an  activa 
pursuit  of  five  years,  he  was  secured  by  the  police,  the  inhabltmnta 
of  that  part  of  the  country  felt  the  utmost  regret  at  his  apprehension , 
having  been  accustomed  to  look  to  this  romantic  brigand^  as  a 
kind  of  protector  against  the  fierceness  and  excesses' of  the  inferior 
banditti.  The  band  of  the  Calabrese  were  deeply  affected  by  bia 
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loss,  and  his  successor,  Gaetano,  opened  a  ncgoliatiou,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  sentence  of  death  should  be  commuted 
for  banishment,  and  that  in  further  consideration  of  a  small  daily 
stipend,  the  band  should  not  only  abstain  from  further  depreda¬ 
tion,  but  should  undertake  to  protect  the  road  as^ainst  other  rob¬ 
bers.  Connected  with  this  transaction  ilie  following  singular 
narrative  occurs. 

‘  The  trea^  was  concluded,  and  a  few  days  after  Gaetano  informed 
the  officers  of  the  gens  d’armerie  of  Sermonetto,  that  he  had  to  give 
them  a  pledge  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  To  receive  it,  an  officer 
went  to  a  place  agreed  upon,  in  the  mountain.  There  Gaetano  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  tour  heads,  which  he  affirmed  were  the  beads  of  four 
brigands  who  had  been  killed  by  his  troop  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Sermonetto,  when  he  found  the  bodies  of  four  labourers  of 
the  place,  whose  heads  they  had  cut  offi  in  the  olit^e  wood. 

*  He  demanded  another  interview  with  Gaetano,  and  reproached 
him  severely  for  his  want  of  good  faith.  He  acknowledged  tliat  he  had 
not  been  very  nice,  but  that  considering  one  head  as  good  as  another, 
he  had  thought  it  better  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  four  unknown  persons, 
than  to  assassinate  the  banditti,  who,  in  reality',  were  his  good  friends. 
Specious  as  this  reasoning  might  be,  the  omcer  replied,  that  if  this 
were  the  manner  in  which  he  kept  the  treaty,  the  Calabreze  should 
undergo  his  sentence.  This  threat  had  such  an  effect,  that  they 

Eromised  fully  to  execute  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  I 
avc  already  seen  some  of  them,  who  came  to  Terracino  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  road;  and  when  I  saw  them  I  easily  conceived  the 
alarm  they  must  excite  in  the  travellers  whose  security  is  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  them.* 

On  entering  the  Neapolitan  territory,  M.  do  Cliatcauvieiix  was 
impressed  by  the  ^neral  appearance  of  indolence  and  poverty. 
A  mild  climate  and  a  languid  government,  deprive  the  inhabitant 
of  these  regions  of  all  disposition  to  labour  or  exertion  of  any 
kind,  so  that  little  more  is  ever  executed,  than  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  simplest  wants  of  nature.  A  glowing  description  of 
the  scenery  of  Naples  and  its  delightful  bay,  an  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  to  Pompeii,  and  a  very  animated  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in. 1701,  will  be  found  in  this 
portion  of  the  work.  Though  we  have  already  extended  our 
remarks  to  a  com}>etent  length,  we  must  make  room  for  the 
following  sketch  of  the  Villa  Adriana,  visited  by  M.  de  C.  on  his 
return  to  Home.. 

*  The  sun's  disk  was  sinking  into  the  sea ;  its  last  rays  illuminated 
the  scene,  and  tinged  these  solitary  ruins  with  purple. 

•  The  ruins  of  this  garden  have  taught  us  how  to  embellish  them. 
The  villa  Adriana  is,  at  this  time,  but  the  perfect  tnodel  of  one  of  those 
which  imitation  carried  to  England,  and  where  it  has  assumed  its  appro¬ 
priate  name,  (Landscape  Gardening.)  Ruins  are  scattered  about  in  this 
deserted  spot.  I'hey  are  the  remains  of  palaces,  of  temples,  and  nauma- 
ehies,  which  Adrian  had  constructed.  Art  has  neglected  the  surround* 
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ing  ground,  it  is  left  to  itself,  and  is  over-grown  with  grass  and  shrubs. 
Groups  of  trees  have  had  time  to  grow  large  and  form  groves  in  this 
wild  spot.  Ivy  and  moss  clothe  the  sides  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
some  small  trees  crown  their  tops.  Nothing  here  bespeaks  thepresence 
of  man,  and  yet  every  thing,  in  this  solitude,  attracts  anu  charms 
him  ;  the  venerable  age  and  wild  neglect  of  whicli  he  has  attempted 
to  imitate. 

*  1  enquired  for  the  gardener  who  has  the  care  of  the  villa»  and 
went  to  the  house  where  he  lives.  Two  children,  pale  as  deatli, 
M'cre  sitting  before  the  great  entrance  gate ;  they  had  not  even 
strength  enough  to  play  with  each  other.  I  asked  for^  their  father, 
and  tne  children  told  me  1  should  find  him  in  the  house :  this  unhap¬ 
py  roan  was,  indeed,  there,  sitting  before  a  fire :  he  was  just  attacked 
by  the  fever,  and  shivering  in  all  his  limbs.  His  wife  lay  in  bed« 
more  feeble  still  than  himself;  and  I  could  not  go  out  of  the  gp’cat 
gate,  because  neither  of  them  had  strength  sufficient  to  open  or  shut 
it.'  pp.  240—241. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux  returned  (o  Switzerland  through  Perugia, 
Ferrara,  Florence,  and  Rellinzona,  observing  and  describing 
with  his  usual  s])irit.  At  Geneva,  he  sits  quietly  down  to  sum 
up  his  observations,  and  to  engage  in  discussions  into  which, 
as  we  should  find  occasion  to  controvert  some  of  his  opinions, 
we  shall  decline  following  him.  He  defends  the  corn  laws  ot* 
England,  and  among  other  arguments  in  favour  of  our  poor- 
rates,  contends  that  they  are  necessary  in  a  country  *  where  tlie 

*  rich  have  dispossessetl  the  poor.’  But  this  is  *  high  matter,’ 
and  not  to  be  entered  into  at  the  close  of  a  miscellaneous  article. 

Our  general  estimate  ofM.  de  Chateauvienx's  labours  has  bcea 
already  given  ;  our  reailers  will  have  perceived  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  highly  favourable  one  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
bis  well-written  ^  letters’  aro  very  inadequately  represented  in 
the  present  translation.  Had  we,  in  fact,  known,  before  We 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  present  article,  how  very  indif¬ 
ferently  Dr.  R.  has  executed  his  task,  we  should  have  dis¬ 
carded  his  book  altogether,  and  confined  ourselves  to  the  origi¬ 
nal.  We  had  collected  a  long  list  of  his  strange  errors  and 
unaccountable  mistranslations,  but  wejiave  no  wish  to  give  un¬ 
necessary  pain,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  in 
a  note,  a  few  ami  a  few  only  of  the  numerous  errors  which  dis¬ 
figure  the  work.  Of  tlie  other  translatiou  which  has  appeared, 
we  have  not  had  the  means  of  fonuing  a  judgement.* 

*  At  p.  4>.  *  In  the  mean  time,*  is  given  as  the  translation  of, 
dans  la  fuie  du  temps  g  tendance  it  ill  rendered  by  *  disposition  ;* 
and  the  words  elU  offrCf  which  determine  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
are  quite  disregarded.  At  p.  5,  au  premier  souffle  is  translated,  *  at 

*  the  first  blast.'  EtioUe  is  rendered  *  white Landes^  *  lands.’  At 
p.  86*  ’  has  only  been  able,'  should  be,  *  has  mot  been  able.’  In  the 
8th.  letter.  Dr.  Rigby  mentions  certain  *  buildings  which  seemed 
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Art.  VII.  Lczlures  nn  the  Book  of  Jonahs  designed  chiefly  for  the  Use 
of  Seamen :  to  which  are  added.  Two  Discourses  to  Seamen,  with 
some  Prayers  and  Hymns,  to  be  used  at  Sea :  The  whole  intended 
as  a  Help  to  the  Devotion,  and  spiritual  Improvement,  of  Masters 
of  Ships  and  their  Crews,  especially  in  long  Voyages.  I3y  George 
Young.  8vo.  pp.  2:52.  Price  5s.  1819. 

Book  of  Junali  is  so  well  adapted  to  enj^age  the  attention 
and  interest  the  feelings  of  sea-faring  persons,  and  the  in¬ 
structions  it  naturally  suggests  are  so  various  and  important, 
that  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  it  so  frequently  used  as  the 
text-hook  of  preachers  whose  local  circumstances  bring  them 
into  connexion  with  that  valuable  class  of  men.  Several  works 
of  the  same  general  character  as  these  Lectures,  arc  already 
before  the  public,  of  which  Ryther’s  “  Seaman's  Preacher,"  is, 
we  believe,  the  most  popular.  The  volume  which  Mr.  Young 
has  added  to  these,  will  not  be  thought  unnecessarily  to  have 
increased  the  number  of  hooks  provided  for  the  use  of  seamen. 
It  comprises,  besides  the  ‘  Two  Discourses  to  Seamen,’  ten 
expository  discourses,  and  is  creditable  to  the  Author,  though  it 
does  not  atford  us  the  means  of  classing  him  with  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  preachers.  T'hc  sentiments  are  truly  evangelical,  the 
reflections  arc  serious  and  appropriate,  the  practical  teinlency  of 
the  Lectures  is  throughout  very  apparent,  and  as  we  prefer  piety 
to  eloquence,  and  useful  intention  to  solicitations  for  popularity^ 
we  readily  give  the  present  work  the  benefit  of  our  cordial  re¬ 
commendation. 

On  Chap.  i.  7 — 10,  some  remarks  occur  on  ‘the  casting 
‘  of  lots,’  which  are  not  either  very  profound,  or  much  adapteil 
to  elucidate  the  subject.  If  this  practice  be  an  ordinance  of 
11  caven,  ‘  an  appeal  to  God,  as  the  omniscient  and  righteous 

*  still  to  protect  some  old  towers M.  de  Chateauvieux  aflirms  that 
the  ‘  towers*  seemed  to  protect  the  *  buildings.’  In  his  19th  letter, 
M.  de  C.  describing  the  charming  etfect  produced  by  the  vines  inter¬ 
mingled  w  ith  the  standard  trees,  speaks  of  the  rich  glow’  of  the  purple 
grape,  relieved  or  thrown  off  by  the  foliage  over  which  it  bung ;  but 
his  Translator,  not  satisfied  with  this  tame  rendering  of  le  rotige  pur^ 
purin  se  drtachc  stir  Ic  feuiliage^  waxes  quite  Anacreontic,  and  makes 
the  *  purple  juice  drop  on  the  leaves  and  add  another  trait  to  the 

*  richness  of  this  culture.*  There  is  sad  work  with  the  proper  names. 
An  acquaintance  with  Milton  might  have  given  Dr.  ll.  Valombrosa 
for  Vallombreuse.  We  have  ‘  Abruzzes*  for  the  Abruzzos;  Terra- 
cino  for  Terracina;  ‘  Pontin’  for  Pontine;  •  Baiea*  for  the*  classic 
Bais,  ‘  Pompeia’  for  Pompeii ;  ‘  Tessin*  for  Tessino.  There  is  no 
such  place  as  *  Perousa,'  nor  any  such  name  on  the  records  of  art  as 
‘  Pierre  Perugia.’  Perouse  is  the  French  appellation  for  the  city  of 
Perugia ;  and  the  master  of  Raphael  is  commonly  known  by  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  appellation  of  Pietro  Perugino,  or  Peter  Perugia. 
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judge,  to  decide  or  make  known  something  which  is  beyond 
‘  the  reacli  of  our  understanding,  or  which  wc  voluntarily  refer 

*  to  his  determination,'  and  which  therefore  *  must  be  observed 
^  with  all  due  solemnity,  and  should  never  he  prostituted  to  any 
*'  vain  or  frivolous  uses,'  the  Preacher  should  have  alTordcd  his 
hearers  the  means  of  determining  the  occasions  on  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  refer  to  this  mode  of  settling  ditFereiiccs* 
Insteinl  of  this,  he  informs  them  iliatj  ‘  we  have  no  warrant  to 

*  employ  it  for  detecting  criminals,  or  discovering  future  events,* 
and  that  *  the  path  of  duty  is  to  be  found  hy  the  light  of  (tod's 

*  word,  rather  than  hy  direct  appeals  to  his  providence.’  It 
would,  we  apprehtmd,  after  this,  be  rather  perplexing  to  the 
Preacher,  to  describe  the  ‘  various  cases’  in  relation  to  which 
‘  the  lot  may  he  used.’ 

The  following  remarks  are  of  a  less  disputable  character. 

‘  This  great  anxiety  to  he  clear  from  innocent  blood  they  had 
learned  from  the  dictates  of  natural  religion,  which  teaches  men  to 
abhor  murder  as  one  of  the  blackest  crimes.  Reason  and  conscience 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  that  ancient  law ;  “  Whoso  shediletli 
roan's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  Seamen,  who  know 
well  what  it  is  to  be  in  danger,  should  set  the  highest  value  on  the 
Jives  of  all  who  sail  with  them ;  and  it  is  much  to  tlie  honour  of 
British  seamen,  that  many  of  them  have  ventured  their  lives,  with  the 
most  generous  intrepidity,  to  save  those  who  were  (HTishing  in  the 
waters.  Yet  cases  of  an  opposite  description  too  frequently  occur ; 
for  instance,  when  one  vessel  has  run  down  another  at  sea,  those  who 
have  done  the  damage  have  been  known  to  make  off,  and  leave  the 
sufferers  to  go  to  the  bottom,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  called 
to  an  account  fur  the  loss  of  the  property.  Against  such  barbarous  mur¬ 
derers,  for  that  is  their  real  designation,  the  mariners  of  Tarshish  will 
rise  up  in  the  judgement,  to  condemn  them.  They  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  shedding  innocent  blood,  and  they  prayed  earnestly 
that  (lod  would  not  charge  them  with  the  blood  of  J^onah,  when  they 
were  commanded  and  compelled  to  cast  him  into  the  sea.*  Lee.  iv.  p.  57- 

Wc  shall  make  room  for  another  specimen  of  these  diacoursea. 

*  I  wonder  how  Jonah  could  repeat  this  description  of  the  divine 
character,  without  feeling  some  relentings  of  heart,  some  soft  emotiuna 
of  godly  sorrow,  of  love  to  God,  and  compassion  fur  sinners:  “  I 
know  that  tliou  art  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of 
great  kindness,  and  repentest  thee  of  the  evil.**  Did  he  know  all 
this ;  and  yet  presume  to  resist  the  authority,  censure  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  grieve  the  spirit,  of  this  most  kind,  most  anitable,  most 
compassionate  God?  Did  he  know  all  this;  and  yet  forbear  to  love, 
to  admire,  to  celebrate,  the  wonders  of  this  infinite  mercy,  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  this  divine  grace?  Did  he  know  alt  this; 
and  yet  feel  his  heart  bound  up  in  its  ow'n  selfishness,  insensible 
to  the  impressions  of  gratitude,  and  steeled  against  the  workings 
of  compassion  and  benevolence?  One  would  tliink,  that  the  verjr 
repetition  of  these  words  was  enough  to  melt  a  hcarf  of  flmt; 
that  such  a  lovely  picture  of  the  divine  character  would  have 
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charmed  away  all  the  gloom  of  melancholy,  all  the  clouds  of  disenn* 
tenU  and  chagrin,  and  shed  a  soft  reviving  light  over  the  prophet's 
soul.  One  would  think,  that  as  Jonah  knew  all  this,  not  only  hy  the 
sacred  oracles,  but  by  his  own  recent  experience,  he  w(Juld  nave  felt 
the  cords  of  love  and  gratitude  irresistibly  drawing  him  to  this  God 
of  mercy,  and  binding  him  for  ever  to  his  service.  O  !  my  brethren, 
how'  should  w'c  be  ashamed  and  grieved,  at  the  thoughts  of  having 
sinned  against  so  much  love,  of  having  spurneil  at  such  unspeakable 
grace !  Uow  deeply  should  we  be  affected,  with  the  thoughts  of  our 
base  ingratitude  to  the  God  of  our  mercies;  especially  when  we  view 
his  wondrous  love  as  displayed  in  the  cross  of  Christ!  Methinks, 
when  the  prophet  was  recording  his  preposterous,  passionate,  impious 
complaints  against  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  his  hand  must  nave 
trembled  while  his  pen  was  waiting,  and  his  book  must  have  been 
bedewed  with  the  tears  of  contrition.*  pp.  158— 160. 

Art.  VI II.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson^s  Bay^  in  his  Majestfs 
Ship  Rosamond :  containing  some  Account  of  the  North-Eastern 
Coast  of  America,  and  of  the  Tribes  inhabiting  that  remote  Region. 
By  Lieut.  Edward  Chapptdl,  R.  N.  8vo.  pp.279.  Price  128.  1817. 

slight  volume  yields  a  considerable  portion  of  amuse- 
inent.  A  part  of  it  indeed,  perhaps  somewhat  too  large, 
is  occupied  with  a  rather  dry  account  oi  the  settlements  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  ^Company,  and  a  kind  of  itinerary  of  the  route  of 
the  fur-traders.  Information  on  those  suhjeets  is  found  in  too 
many  hooks,  to  have  a  claim  to  re*importatioii  in  every  new 
journal  of  a  visit  to  those  north-western  seas.  The  interest  of 
the  book  is  in  the  odioer’s  generally  well  written  descriptions 
of  (he  wonderful  natural  pheuomenm  presented  in  that  dreary 
region  ;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  the  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  condition  of  (he  Kstpiimaux,  as  displayed  to  him  in  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  some  of  those  |H*ople.  II is  is  fully  as 
indulgent  an  estimate  of  them  as  we  shall  any  where  find,  unless 
iis  given  by  (hose  members  of  the  most  amiable  Fraternity  in  the 
world,  who  have  endured  the  disgust  of  habitual  society  with 
them,  ami  the  rigours  of  the  climate  for  the  purpose  of  training 
some  of  (hem,  and  being  trained  with  them,  to  the  felicity  of 
another  life  in  another  world. 

A  ship  belonging  to  (his  Fraternity  accompanied,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  voyage  outward,  the  several  Hudson’s  Bay 
ships  which  were  convoyed  by  the  Rosamond  ;  and  while  touch¬ 
ing  at  the  Orkneys,  our  Author  went  on  board,  and  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  an  old  German  Moravian  Missionary,  who  was 
returning  to  end  his  life  among  a  people  who  had  become, 
through  his  own  devoted  exertions  for  their  happiness,  dearer 
Co  him  than  all  others. 

*  From  him  I  learned,*  says  Lieut.  Chappell,  *  that  the  difficulty 
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of  6rst  getting  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Esquimaux  was  ahnott 
insurmountable.  This  Missionary  had  himself  been  one  of  the  first 
who  succeeded  in  so  dangerous  an  object,  which  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  placing  an  entire  confidence  in  this  wild  race :  he 
therefore  remained  alone  with  them,  conforming  to  their  loathsome 
habits,  and  mildly  endeavouring  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  their 
minds.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  dared  to  attack  those 
established,  which,  to  him,  appeared  most  exceptionahfe.  Habit 
had  sanctioned  polygamy  among  them.  Passion  was  allowed  to  plead 
successfully  in  extenuation  of  murder.  It  was  therefore  witli  a 
trembling,  but  a  resigned  heart,  that  he  first  ventured  to  point  out 
those  practices  as  offences  against  the  Great  Spirit.  “  The  Almighty,*' 
said  the  good  Moravian,  **  assisted  my  humble  efforts,  and  my  endea* 

vours  were  crowned  with  success.’*  I  shall  also  quote  his  own 
words  as  to  the  result.  “  On  the  bleak  and  rocky  coast  of  Labrador, 
a  temple  is  now  erected  to  the  worship  of  God,  in  which  the  wild 
Esquimaux  raises  his  voice  in  songs  of  praise  to  the  Most  High. 
Thirty  years  of  my  life  have  been  dedicated  to  this  employment ; 
and  1  am  now  on  my  return,  to  finish  my  days  among.the  flock  which 
has  been  so  manifestly  entrusted  to  my  care.”  ’ 

The  principal  piece  of  descriptive  narration  of  the  intercourse 
uitli  the  Esquimaux  is  much  too  long  to  he  transcribed,  and  an 
extract  woiili*  not  have  due  interest  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
ncx^ount.  We  will  quote  one  of  the  several  striking  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  aspects  of  nature.  It  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
several  other*i,  presenting  iliffercnt  pictures. 

*  As  tlie  setting  sun  had  a  different  appearance  to  whnt  it  generally 
exhibits  in  England,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  wortliy  of  notice. 
Although  it  glittered  to  the  eye,  and  threw  a  golden  tint  on  the  water, 
yet  it  produced  no  rays,  and  might  be  viewed,  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  paining  the  sight  by  its  refulgence.  So  far  was  it  from 
bestowing  warmth,  that  the  air  appeared  more  intensely  cold  than  it 
had  been  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  ilay.  The  clouds,  m 
parallel  lines  immediately  above  the  descending  luminary,  exhibited, 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  all  the  varieties  of  the  rainbow ;  the 
dusky  red  and  deep  blue  being  the  most  predominant  colours.  If  to 
all  this  we  add  the  dazzling  reflection  which  glittered  from  the  snow¬ 
capped  summits  of  the  rugged  mountains,  and  the  shining  fantastic 
forms,  of  the  floating  icebergs  in  the  Straits,  the  proti>ect  will  be 
easily  imagined  to  have  excited  in  our  minds  those  feelings  which 
induce  the  mariner  as  well  as  the  poet, 

“  To  look  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature’s  God.” 

At  midnight  we  passed  an  immense  iceberg,  which  roared  like  a 
thunder-storm ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  some  cavity  in  its  side,  through 
which  the  sea  was  bursting.  It  w'as  nearly  calm.* 

There  arc  a  map  and  several  neat  engravings,  and  Uie  book 
is  introduced  by  a  preface  written  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Ciarke,  the 
celebrated  traveller. 
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Art.  IX.  r  'iews  of  Socittfj  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland^ 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  written  in  the  Year  1818.  By  John  (famble, 
Ksa.  Author  of  “  Irish  Sketches,”  “  Sarsfield,”  “  Northern 
Iri^  Tales,”  &c.  8vo.  pp.  423.  Loiulon,  1819. 

4  custom,’  remuiks  ^Ir.  (jainblc,  ‘  of  mukir.;^  punch 

^  ‘  ill 

‘  seems  a  better  one  tlian  that  of  each  person  making  for  himself. 
It  mingles  the  spirits  and  water  more  intimately,  and  gives  more 
mellowness  to  the  liquor,  from  the  practice  of  pouring  it  several  times 
out  of  one  jug  into  another.  It  is  long  since  punch  has  been  drank 
out  of  bowls  ;  but  the  large  china  bowl  stills  holds  its  place  in  closets, 
in  memory  of  past  times,  and  as  an  article  of  show.* 

‘  The  <lay,’  (that  on  which  the  above  important  observation 
suggested  itself  to  the  Author)  ‘  was,’  he  says,  ‘  too  hot  for 
‘  much  drinking,  and  wc  shortly  adjourned  to  the  garden, 

‘  where  ue  amused  ourselves  willi  pulling  currants,  and  talking 
*  of  parliamentary  rclorm.’  (p.  211.) 

It  is  hut  jusfice,  however,  to  adtl,  that  ^Ir.  Gamble,  by  his 
own  account,  is  not  a  drinker  :  indeed,  as  a  medical  man,  he 
inveighs  strongly  against  that  intemperance  to  which  is  allribu- 
tahleso  large  a  portion  of  the  miseries  of  his  native  island. 

But  let  us  ohserve  a  just  proportion  in  our  estimate  of  (he 
vices.  Immoderate  drinking  is  to  ho  deplored  ;  hut  immoderate 
praying  is  to  lie  scorned  or  abhorred.  A  drunkard,  it  seems, 
besides  being  a  pleasant  companion  and  good  friend,  may  be 
‘  an  innocent,  ami  even  a  religious  man.’  But  a  ^lothodist — 
let  him  he  held  in  ‘  niter  contempt !’ 

*  I  walked  on  to  llio  vicarage  house,  Inliabited  by  an  old  relatioa 
of  my  own.  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  for  many  years, 
and  I  feared  that  amidst  the  wreck  of  my  other  friends,  he  too  had 
perished ,  but  happily*  I  found  him  living  and  well,  and  almost  as 
Jovial  05  ever.  11c  is  an  innocent,  and  1  have  no  doubt  a  religious 
man,  though  he  would  not  serve  Mrs.  Hannah  More  as  the  model 
of  a  clergyman,  for  he  is  not  a  Methodist  cither  in  manner,  or  in 
speech,  lie  holds  the  whole  sect  indeed  in  utter  contempt,  and  has 
no  greater  term  of  reproach  for  any  one,  than  that  he  is  a  swaddler. 
By  the  bye,  he  is  not  over  fond  of  Presbyterians,  but  he  makes  an 
exception  in  favour  of  me,  on  the  flattering  ground  of  my  liberality. 
1  tell  him  that  tlic  Church  of  Kugland  service  is  far  more  beautiful, 
than  the  extempore  and  unadorned  prayers  of  my  own  Church ;  and 
believe  me  I  only  tell  him  what  1  think.  The  evening  was  detlicated 
to  carousing,  and  my  good  old  friend  swallowed  plentiful  potations  of 
cold  rum  punch,  which,  considering  Uie  season,  was  a  grateful  and 
well  choteti  beverage.  For  a  while  wc  drained  the  bowl  in  all  due 
jollity ;  but  the  jolUty  of  an  old  man  is  fleeting  as  his  few  remaining 
yem,  and  as  the  liquor  exerted  its  influence,  age's  natural  di<- 
poaitioD,  more  aiul  more  appeared.  Had  it  been  my  object  in  thia 
journey,  like  the  king’s  in  the  Persian  Talcs,  to  seek  a  trul^  happi^ 
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n?aN|  I  might  at  first  have  imagined  that  I  had  found  him  here  /  but  I 
now  know  too  much  of  human  life,  to  trust  Tightly  to  appearances. 
In  wine  there  is  truth,  and  liquor  o|)ened  wide  the  sluices  of  my  kind 
host's  eyes  as  well  as  heart;  merriment  gave  way  to  thoughtfulness. 


*  1 11*^1  ^1*1^  Cl  MCf  f  I M  ■  Ik  J  1 1 1  m  iB*  iKVftl  m  /  MiMMAVIIWl  IM\jT'  1  \ 


Tb^  last  eveiilog  of  his  visit,  the  Author  says,  he  '  would 
‘  have  obtained  a  truce  from  drinking,*  and  with  ditUculty  did 
obtain  it  until  nine  o'clock. 

*  My  kind  host  loves  his  bottlci  but  he  never  loves  it  so  well  as  when 
he  has  a  friend  to  share  it  with  him ;  and  to  night  we  drain  the  bowl 
to  drown  sorrow  for  my  departure!  as  the  day  1  came  we  drained  it 
to  denote  joy.  It  is  the  custom,  but,  in  my  mind,  though  1  am 
native  here  and  to  the  matter  borne,  it  is  one  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.' 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  we  imagine,  and  the  *  IMethodists,*  would 
be  liUle  concerned  (at  least  on  their  otrn  account)  to  know,  that 
they  are  held  in  *  utter  contempt*  by  all  the  innocent  and  reli* 
gious  sots,  whether  clerjry  or  laity,  ol  the  three  kingdoms.  Mr. 
Gamble,  although  his  Letters  abound  with  flippancies  on  thu 
8ubj<H^t  of  religion,  professes  to  reverence  Christianity.  It  is 
almost  surprising  that  men  like  him,  with  tlie  language  of  tha 
New  Testament  sounding  in  their  ears,  should  not  sometimes  be 
startled  even  with  their  own  Htatemente  of  the  ditlereiice 
between  themselves  and  those  whom  they  ridicule  or  revile. 
But  we  will  not  be  so  simple  as  to  expend  a  serious  remonstrance 
upon  Mr.  Gamble,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  a  little 
more  consuttency  in  reference  to  Christianity  than  his  Letters 
display,  would  have  given  us  a  higher  idt*a,  both  of  his  good 
sense  and  his  honesty,  than,  as  the  case  is,  we  are  able  to  enter¬ 
tain.  Besides  a  very  respectful  reference  (p.  54.)  to  ‘  that  great 
^  man,  Thomas  Payne,*  and  besides  his  often  expressed  dislike  of 
religionists,  a  number  of  indistinct  expressions  would,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  give  most  readers  the  idea  that  the  Author's  opinions  aru 
deistical.  But  at  p.  180,  lie  says, 

*  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  than  that  the 
sun  was  made  to  give  light  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night :  the  bright 
star  of  Christian  Knowledge  had  slione  on  my  cra^e,  and  I  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  great  joy.’ 

If  this  inconsistency  be  the  result  of  vacillating  opinions,  it  is 
pitiable  ;  if  of  mere  levity,  or  of  affectation,  itisconteinptible:  but 
if  the  sentence  we  have  quoted  l>e,  us  iiideed  we  are  unwilling 
to  suppose,  merely  put  in  as  a  concession  to  Christianity,  which, 
oow-a-days,  is,  almost  a  neetlful  passport  to  a  book,  it  .is  surely 
an  unmanly,  and  almost  an  odious  hypocrisy. 

But  Mr.  Gamble  is  a  warm  friend  of  [>ulitical  liberty  ;  witness 
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bis  admiration  of  that  einiiient  defender  ‘  of  the  Rig;ht8  of  Man,* 
Na|>oh*on  Bonaparte. 

*  Doubtless  there  is  much  in  the  character  of  Bonaparte  to  excite 
sympathy,  as  well  as  to  attract  reverence  and  regard.’  p.  386. 

Nothing,  it  must  be  granted,  can  be  more  fitting,  or  seem 
more  homogeneous  in  character,  than  that  those  who  rerprence 
Bonaparte,  sliould  worship  the  memory  of  Thomas  Payne,  and 
hate  the  Metho<iists. 

This  is,  however,  altogether  an  entertaining  volume,  though 
it  very  barely  met  its  its  designation  us  professing  to  present 
‘  rion'H  of  society  and  mannerH'  There  arc  gossippiiig,  and 
aiiecilote,  and  ii  usings,  and  flippancies,  and  conceits  enough ; 
blit  little  of  the  intelligent  observation  of  a  comprehensive  mind. 
\V  e  could  mr.ke  tuaiiy  quotations  that  would  recommend  the 
Author  to  that  cl  iss  of  readers  whose  literary  appetite  endures 
noth’ng  hut  the  lightest  food,  and  at  the  same  time  demands  a 
large  and  const  jut  supply  of  it. 

*  We  arrived  in  Strubane  ut  the  Usual  hour,  and  I  again  beheld  the 
place  of  niy  birth.  1  beheld  too  the  aged  parent  to  whom  I  owe 
diat  birth.  1  beheld  her  w'ith  pleasure;  but  it  was  pleasure  in  which 
there  w  as  pain  :  the  how'cd  down  head  was  stooped  still  lower ;  the 
dim  eye  was  dimmed  further;  and  the  weakened  limbs  trembled 
more.  It  has  been  my  lot,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  be  a  wanderer; 
amidst  the  scenes  of  her  youth,  she  has  grown  old ;  never  has  sho 
changed,  nor  perhaps  wished  to  change  her  place.  But  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  bounded  her  narrow  horizon  could  not  shut  her  out 
from  care,  ll  has  followed  her  over  them,  and  made  her  die  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  the  loss  of  those  she  loved.  Could  we  enter  the  heart, 
and  read  its  hecret  thoughts,  she  dies  perhaps  further,  as  every  green 
tree,  and  field,  and  bush,  reminds  her  of  the  years  that  are  flown. 
The  daisied  bank  opposite  her  garden  is  the  same  on  whicli,  in  happy 
infancy,  she  gathered  W'ild  flowers  ;  and  tlie  setting  sun  which  sheds 
lustre  on  her  windows,  lighted  up  in  this  very  room  her  opening  years 
and  blooming  hopes.  To  cheerless  age,  the  earth  no  longer  pours 
forth  flowers  ;  and  neither  rising  nor  setting  sun  can  warm  with  joy 
the  languid  heart,  on  which  is  the  chill  of  more  than  threescore  and 
fourteen  years.  “  I'he  days  of  our  y^rs,”  saith  Moses,  “  arethree- 
**  score  and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  are  fourscore,  yet 
is  their  strengh  labour  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  nee 
away.”  ’  pp.  153,  4. 

Mr.  Gamble  is,  we  have  said,  a  medical  man  ;  in  reference  to 
the  fever  lately  prevailing  in  Ireland,  he  observes, 

*  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  disease  was,  that  the  mortality  was 
much  greater  in  the  higher  than  longer  classes ;  and  not  only  was  the 
termination  more  generally  fatal,  but  it  took  place  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  “  lliere  is  a  sore  evil,”  saitli  Solomon,  “  which  I  have  seen 
under  the  sun,  namely,  riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their 
burl.”  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  begets  diseases,  mul- 
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tiplied  as  the  hydra’s  heads,  and  aggravates  those  which  It  does  not 
heget.  I  do  not  vaunt  of  the  sobriety  of  iny  poorer  countrymen ;  but 
such,  for  some  time  before,  had  been  their  condition,  ti)at  tliey  could 
not  obtain  the  whiskey  which  they  loved. 

^  *  Besides  this  compulsatory  abstinence,  other  reasons  may  be  as* 
signed  for  the  more  frequent  recovery  of  the  poor.  Some  of  them 
you  may  think  not  very  becoming  in  me,  but  1  shall  give  them 
nevertheless  ;  for,  as  some  wise  man  of  old  said,  •*  1  pursue  trutii, 
and  must  follow  where  she  leads.”  The  poor  man  seldom  took  any 
medicine,  and  still  seldomer  had  a  dtK'tor ;  except  the  nature  to 
which  he  owed  his  existence  be  reckoned  such,  and  by  whose  as. 
sistance  he  was  enabled,  when  the  disorder  had  spc'ut  its  violence,  to 
throw  it  otif  by  some  salutary  discharge.  1  have  heard  several  in* 
stances  of  people  of  this  description,  passing  sixteen  or  eifthteen  days 
in  a  kind  of  pleasing  stupor,  and  all  at  once  awakening  with  an  in¬ 
clination  for  food,  and  a  |)erfect  recollection  of  their  situation. 

*  But  the  abundance  of  the  rich  would  not  allow  him  to  sleep. 
He  had  two  or  three  physicians,  and  sometimes  more ;  he  was  ha* 
rassed  by  frequent  questions,  and  tormented  by  various  medicines 
and  applications.  Nature  was  interfered  with  in  her  operations, 
and,  unacquainted,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  are,  with  her 
intentions,  they  were  v.ery  likely,  in  nearly  the  same  pro|M>rtion, 
counteracted.  Because  perspiration  so\netimes  accompanies  the 
crisis  of  a  fever,  solutions  of  a  strong  aiuiinonid  preparation  were 
given,  which  alike  nauseated  the  stomach,  and  racked  the  frame. 
Berspiralion  did  indeed  follow,  but  it  was  oftener  lima  otherwise 
the  dew  of  death;  for  us  was  well  remarked  by  the  most  ancient  of 
physicians,  perspiration  occurring  in  a  fever  is  bad,  because  it  pro¬ 
tracts  the  disease,  and  denotes  debility. 

‘  Nor  were  the  vigilant  doctors  satished  w'itb  harajssing  their  poor 

Eatient’s  stomach,  but  they  scarcely  or  never  failed  to  clap  a  largo 
lister  to  his  back  or  breast,  which  added  to  his  irritiriou,  and  dis¬ 
sipated,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  cloud  of  heaviness  in  which  nature, 
kinder  to  him  than  they  were,  would  have  sheltered  him  as  it  were 
from  himself.  This  blistering  is  abominable,  hut  it  is  indispensihic 
in  almost  every  disease  here  ;  and  woe  he  to  the  worthless  physician 
who  allows  his  patient  to  slip  through  his  fingers  into  another  world, 
without  imprinting  on  his  hack  this  mark  of  having  passed  through 
his  hands.  The  more  the  practice  is  unsuccessful,  the  more  it  it 
persisted  in,  as  Sangrado  hied  and  drenched  with  warm  water,  the 
taster  his  patients  died.  Hus  he  been  blistered  ?  is  the  first  quettiuii 
asked  by  each  officious  intermeddlcr ;  and  should  the  reply,  which 
rarely  occurs,  be  that  he  has  not,  liands  and  eyes  are  raised  in  as¬ 
tonishment,  that  any  one  should  be  allowed  to  die,  wliile  tlierc  was  a 
Spanish  fly  left  remaining  to  save  him. 

‘  But  beside  the  jihusical  disadvantages  of  their  condition,  the  rich 
have  to  encounter  still  more  formidable  moral  ones.  The  poor  man 
lives  only  in  the  present,  and,  occupi  d  with  his  daily  wants,  suffers 
little  from  evils  that  are  imaginary  or  remote.  He  has  scarcely  any 
apprehension  of  the  fever,  tor  scarcely  has  he  leisure  to  think  of  it, 
and  without  scruple  he  goes  in  iu  way.  My  barber  tells  me  that  he 
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shaved  without  fear,  both  the  living  and  the  dead ;  he  merely  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff  before  entering  the  room,  and  drank  a  glass  of  whiskey 
if  it  was  offered  to  him.  Tobacco,  in  every  form,  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  as  a  means  of  guarding  against  contagion  ;  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  by  diminishing  sensibility,  it  renders  us  less  liable  to  its  ope¬ 
ration,  but  it  is  in  no  measure  an  antidote,  as  some  foolishly  suppose. 

*  But  when  at  length  the  poor  man  is  overtaken  with  the  disorder,  he 
sinks  quietly  on  his  bed,  not  greatly  concerned  that  he  has  so  long  a 
respite  from  the  labour,  which  he  regards  as  the  heaviest  of  evils ; 
ana  with  scarce  a  fearful  emotion  awaits  the  event.  How  different 
arc  the  mind’s  workings  in  the  more  cultivated  nlan !  He  is  assailed 
by  disease  on  disease,  for  the  worst  of  diseases  is  the  fear  of  death. 
He  weighs  circumstances,  and  calculates  probabilities ;  he  dives 
into  the  future,  and  throws  his  thoughts  backward  to  the  past,  and 
if  he  happens  to  be  of  a  desponding  disposition,  he  is  almost  certain 
not  to  recover.  Despair  of  recovery  almost  excludes  recovery ;  the 
instance  of  my  worthy  friend  near  Coote-hill  is  not  a  solitary  one, 
for  1  know  many  of  a  similar  kind.  So  many,  that  I  almost  regard 
the  dread  of  death  we  so  frequently  witness,  as  less  a  natural  than 
an  artificial  feeling ;  or  at  all  events  so  dependent  on  comfort  of 
condition,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  counterbalance  the  discomforts 
of  poverty,  and  to  be  only  one  of  those  means,  by  which  Nature, 
who,  amidst  all  her  caprices,  loves  equality,  holds  in  nearly  equal 
balance  the  fortunes  of  men.’  pp.  157 — 161. 
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tiuu  of  vtrittous  and  raligtoua  peinciplns 
l8ao.  la.  6d.  boond. 

rOLITICAt  aCONOItV* 

Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Uqokla* 
Hon  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom)  bting  the  draught  of  a  dr* 
claration,  submitted  to  the  attaotlou  of 
the  leaded,  funded,  and  tvery  other 
drscriptioa  of  proprietor,  of  the  uaitad 
kiagd^.  With  an  iotradaotory  dis¬ 
course.'  By  Richard  Heatbield,  Gent* 
8vo.  8% 

Mr.  Owen*a  Arrangenients  for  the  Ob* 
ireaeed  Workiag  Claaaea,  shown  to  be 
eonsMtent  with  sound  pHaeipbe  of  Po* 
litkal  Kenuomr;  m  three  lattara,  ad- 
dreaaed  to  David  Ricardo,  Em|.  M.P. 
Svo.  9a.  6d. 

Taaotoav. 

Villap  Sermons,  Vol.  the  Vlllth.  and 
last,  with  short  prayers,  adapted  to  all 
the  sermoos  contained  in  the  eight  vo* 
lemca.  By  George  Burder.  9a.  Ad. 

The  Evil  and  Danger  of  neglectiiif 
the  aouis  of  men,  a  aermoo,  by  Dr. 
Duddndge.  Rc-poblisb«d  by  O.  Barder, 
6d. 

Homilies  for  the  Young,  and  more 
especially  for  the  children  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Schools.  By  .the  Rev.  Harvey 
Marriolt,  Rector  of  Claveitoa,  and  Chap* 
lain  to  the  Rt.  Hou.  Lord  Kenyon.  19mo. 
5s.  6<J. 

Diacourtet  oo  the  Three  Creeds ;  and 
on  the  homage  offered  to  our  Savior  oo 
certain  aud  particular  occaakws,  during 
his  roiniatry,  as  expressed  in  t^  evan¬ 
gelical  writings,  by  the  Greek  term 
nPOZKTNEXl.  Prenched  befoiw  thd 
University  of  Oxford  at  St.  Mary’s,  In 
tbeyiars  1816,  1817.  With  a  copiotit 
and  distinct  appendix  to  each  sat  of  aar- 
mons.  By  Edward  .Yarns,  D.D.  Sebd 
Preacher,  Regina  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  Uoivmuity  of  Oxford, 
and  Rector  of  Biddcttden,  Kent.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Sermoos  and  Extracts,  Oonaointory 
on  the  Loss  of  Friends;  teleeted  from 
the  works  of  the  naast.einineut  divines, 
and  pablisbed  for  the  Sunday  achoM 
(now  the  national  school)  at  ChellaQ* 
ham,  under  the  patronage  of  her  late 
Maiesty,  and  bis  Royal  Highumi  tba 
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Liit  of  fForki  recently  published. 


Prine^  Urgent.  The  leconcl  edition, 
coo«i<ierably  enlarged.  Svn.  13f. 

Sermons  on  Vanoos  Snbjrcit.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Matthew  We*t,  Ki^tor  of 
Caunallaway,  aiai  Viear  of  Clane,  Icc. 
in  the  diocete  of  Kildare.  9  volt.  Bvo. 
Jl.  It. 

All  Introduction  to  the  New  T<‘tta* 
m«‘ut.  By  Sir  John  Divid  Michaeiit, 
late  ProlC'-for  in  the  Uoirertity  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  Traiitlaled  from  the  fourth 

edition  of  the  German ;  .  ami  contide> 
lahly  augmented  with  notes.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Herbert  Marth,  D.D.  F.K.S. 
Lord  Rithop  ot  Peterborough,  and  l.ady 
Margaret's  Prufetaor  of  Divinity,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  third  edition.  6  volt.  8vo. 
31.  3t. 

llie  Rfligiouii  Improvement  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Bletaingt ;  a  Sennoii  preached  Nov. 
5th,  at  the  weekly  lecture  founded  by 
the  late  W.  Coward,  .Kaq.  By  John' 
Hawkaley.  6vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Hit  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  on  the  Sab;(x*t  of  certain 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Riigiand 
termed  Evangelical:  occasioned  by  the 


observations  contained  in  two  letters 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Burrow, 
Minister  of  Ham|i»tead  Chapel,  to  the 
Rev.  Wm.  !Vfar>h,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Colchester :  including  a  brief  inquiry 
into  the  objects  and  constitution  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By 
a  l4iy  Member  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Torooiartiv. 

Hallamshire.  The  History  and  To¬ 
pography  of  the  Parish  of  Shcfliield,  in 
the  County  of  York  ;  with  historical  and 
descriptive  iiotic(;s  of  the  parishes  of 
F^elenficld,  Hannworth,  Treetnn,  and 
Whiston,  and  of  the  Chapelry  of  Brad- 
field.  By  Joseph  Hunter,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Crown  folio. 
'  41  4s.  Large  paper.  81.  8s. 

*  This  work  contains  an  account  of 
a  district  of  considerable  extent  hitherto 
undescribed,  and  is  embellished  with 
several  highly  finished  engravings  from 
drawings  of  Mr.  Edward  Blore. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 

Page  418  line  8.  for  abusei,  read  denies. 
Page  418  line  5  for  Jewish  rood  pmuk. 
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